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A VOICE CRYING?! 
By Lesrer Burrevi Supper 


To everyone, I suspect, comes now and again the impulse to ap- 
praise his calling, his job. It may be no more than a momentary 
feeling of ‘‘what’s the use of it all?’’ or it may become a deeper 
and more thorough attempt to see one’s work in its relation to 
all the rest of this chaotic maelstrom we eall life. We are, most 
of us here, more or less committed to history as a vocation. We 
read, we study, we write a little, we teach history. It is really 
beside the point to press the question of why it happened to be 
history in the first place rather than anything else; a curious 
mixture of purposeful motive, blind chance, impelling urge, fol 
lowing the course of least resistance, the impact of a powerful 
personality, the effect of a carelessly dropped word, might be 
brought to light were a check attempted of the factors which de- 
termined us to become devotees of Clio rather than bond sales 
men, ‘‘beauticians,’’ garage proprietors, bankers, farmers, poli 
ticians, or followers of any other pursuit which might keep us 
busy and afford a living in a competitive world. Here I am mak 
ing the assumption, you see, that the oft repeated tidbit that 
‘*those who can do, those who can’t, teach,’’ is a canard, and that 
most of us could, if pressed, have made a living in some other 
way. 

Why we read, why we study, even why we attempt to write 
history need not detain us long. Those are questions which find 
an easy answer, even though the answer may not be intelligible 
to all; a curiosity to know what has been and why it has been, as 
well as the impulse to tell others what we may have found out — 
a certain mild expositionism which seems to be a part of the 
makeup of most humans. Probably few of us have failed to hear, 
if not from our own lips then from those of others, expression of 
what a delightful existence that of a college teacher would be if it 
were not for the students and the teaching; which, I take it, is an 

1 This paper was given as the presidential address before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25, 1935. 
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acidly humorous way of expressing a desire for more time to 
pursue this hobby of nosing out new ‘‘whats’’ and ‘‘whys.’’ We 
read, we study, we write history because we like to. With some it 
is a natural craving, while others have had to acquire the taste; 
but however it came it is there. 

All this may explain why history in itself attracts us, but it 
does not throw much light on the teaching part. Is that a neces- 
sary evil which has to be endured as payment for the privilege of 
having some time to devote to the real hobby, an evil tempered 
by the fact that the job itself deals with subject matter, which, 
however mangled and tortured, nevertheless lies in the general 
direction of the major goal? In some instances I have no doubt 
that this is exactly the case. For the majority of those who com- 
bine the study of history with the teaching of history, however, 
this cannot be true. Nor would it be any more true to hold that the 
majority are ‘‘born teachers’’ who will strive to impart knowl- 
edge and inculeate wisdom by any medium; that it makes no 
difference to them what they teach, so long as they teach. Were 
this the situation the result would follow that men and women 
have spent the years required in preparation so that ultimately 
they might have the satisfaction of daily contact with growing 
minds, caring little what discipline they should use for that con- 
tact: history, zodlogy, metaphysics, astronomy, literature — it 
would be all one with them, just so long as the main objective 
of teaching were reached. 

That isolated examples of any of these combinations exist I 
would not deny. Some like to delve into the more or less remote 
past, and finding it imperative at the same time to earn a living, 
discover that teaching history will come nearer than anything 
else to killing both birds. Some undoubtedly have been guided 
by mere chance into becoming teachers of history but would not 
have turned a hair had fate led them into other pedagogical 
fields. Some have become notable examples of achievement and 
some have been painfully awakened to the fact that they are 
square pegs in round holes, and even more painfully aware that 
others suspect it. 

All these exceptions do not prove any rule, nor do they bring 
us any closer to a real answer of the question: why teach his- 
tory? And here I may broaden a little the use of the term 
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‘‘teach.’’ Lea was teaching when he put forth his studies on the 
Inquisition; Rhodes was teaching when he issued volume after 
volume on the struggle between the sections. Both were as much 
teachers as those who assign readings in formal classroom work 
from their writings, although to draw the line between the de- 
sire to expose what has been discovered and the hope or even ex- 
pectation of imparting something valuable, yes, even something 
useful to one’s fellow-beings, is hard. Let us, however, as- 
sume that both those who write and those who stand behind the 
desk to expound, believe — no, not believe, for who was it said 
that when belief begins, thought ends? say rather suspect, imag- 
ine — any term that does not imply too much conviction — that 
they are in a minute way adding to the sum total of human pro- 
gress — whatever that may be. 

If there is any basis for this assumption, and I can seareely 
think a great portion of the writers and teachers of history could 
do what they have done and are doing without the assumption, 
then there must have been and must be some conviction, perhaps 
often tenuous, that there is a reason why history should be pre- 
served, written, and, especially, taught. When, however, one de- 
sires to bolster up one’s own none too robust feeling by appeal- 
ing to the wisdom of others, one immediately becomes bogged 
down in a morass of conflicting testimony. Is he to content himself 
with the aim of Herodotus: ‘‘That neither the deeds of men may 
be forgotten by the lapse of time, nor the words, great and mar- 
vellous, which have been produced, some by Hellenes, some by 
Barbarians, may lose their renown’’? Or ought he to go with 
Macaulay? When that doughty Scot purposed ‘‘to write the his- 
tory of England from the accession of King James the Second 
down to a time which is within the memory of men still living,’’ he 
set out to trace its rise ‘‘from a state of ignominious vassalage’’ 
to a mighty empire, not neglecting ‘‘to record disasters mingled 
with triumphs, and great national crimes and follies far more 
humiliating than any disaster.’’ Why was he doing all this if not 
as a mere tour de force? He gives his ostensible purpose in this 
introduction: 


... unless I greatly deceive myself, the general effect of this checkered 
narrative will be to excite thankfulness in all religious minds, and 
hope in the breasts of all patriots. For the history of our country dur- 
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ing the last hundred and sixty years is eminently the history of phy- 

sical, of moral, and of intellectual improvement. Those who compare 

the age on which their lot has fallen with a golden age which exists 
only in their imagination may talk of degeneracy and decay; but no 
man who is correctly informed as to the past will be disposed to take 

a morose or disponding view of the present.” 

With Herodotus we keep green the memories of ancient heroes 
and prevent noble deeds from slipping into oblivion. With Ma- 
caulay we strike a Pollyanna pose and congratulate ourselves 
that, however many be the unsolved problems facing us, thank 
God, we’re better off than our forefathers and the way is open 
for bigger and better things. Perhaps pitiless exposure of ‘‘ great 
’? will prevent their repetition; men 
may learn from the experience of others what to emulate and 
what to avoid. 

But there are more positive exponents of the didactic school, 
those who have searched the past and brought therefrom in- 
fallible rules which need only to be followed to route coming 
generations around pitfalls. Listen to John 8. Blackie when, in a 
little essay entitled What Does History Teach?, he is not content 
to stick to generalities but gives some practical maxims. Bigamy 
and polygamy appear in the oldest times, says he, yet the Greeks 
and the Romans were guided by sound social instinet when they 
considered both practises out of harmony with the ‘‘proper 
constitution of the family.’’ ‘‘What troubles are apt to arise,’’ 
continues Blackie, ‘‘from a multiplication of contending wives 
and ambitious mothers the latter [sic] story of David tells in 
more unhappy episodes than one; and generally it may be laid 
down as one of the great lessons of history that polygamy, in 
every shape, is one of those acts of Oriental self-indulgence 
which may be sweet in the mouth but has a very strong tendency 
to be bitter in the belly, and therefore ought by all means to be 
avoided.’’ * 

Nothing dogmatie here. The past teaches thus and so and 
discriminating persons will heed the lesson and save themselves 
much anoyance. 


national crimes and follies 


2 Thomas B. Macaulay, The History of England from the Accession of James I] 
(Chicago, 1888), I, 14. 
3 London, 1886, p. 11. 
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‘‘History teaches us.’’ ‘* History tells us.’’ How those words 
greet the ear and meet the eye from the printed page and plat- 
forms and fora galore. Think of the things ‘‘history told’’ Cicero 
when he was pleading a case. She was a complacent jade and told 
him what he thought would best forward his case. And all the 
Ciceros ever since have been shouting ‘‘history teaches us’’ as a 
preface to statements which sometimes can stand at least the 
illumination of a candle but quite as often are bald distortions 
if not outright lies. 

‘*History teaches’’ that Diocletian was an inhuman monster; 
‘‘history tells us’’ that the War of 1812 was fought to preserve 
American rights of the seas; that the blowing up of the ‘* Maine”’ 
‘vaused the Spanish-American war; that all business depressions 
have come when a Democratic administration was in office; that 
the Spaniards were uniformly bad colonizers and that the peo- 
ples under their control were invariably despotically and harshly 
governed; that the jury is the palladium of our rights; that 
England became Protestant because Henry wanted a new wife. 
In short, history has been invoked in season and out to point a 
moral or to persuade a cause. One politician marshals the ‘‘facts 
of history’’ to show why a high schedule of duties should pre- 
vail; another to demonstrate that free trade has always been the 
concomitant of prosperity. Frederic Harrison, a generation ago, 
summed it up when he wrote: 

Political maxims drawn crudely from history may do more harm than 

good. You may justify anything by a pointed example in history. It 

will show you instances of triumphant tyranny and triumphant try- 
rannicide. You may find in it exeuses for any act or any system. 

What is true of one country is wholly untrue of another. What led 

to a certain result in one age leads to a wholly opposite result in 

another.* 


If then as teachers of history, either from the printed page or 
from the front of the class room or at the seminar table, we be- 
lieve we are providing minds of varying maturity with an in- 
fallible guide to future conduct, we are deluding ourselves and 
cheating them. But such a declaration is unnecessary here. I very 
much doubt if a single one of this audience thought, at least after 
he had gone through the training which put him where he is, 
4 The Meaning of History and Other Historical Pieces (London, 1906), 6. 
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that he was either studying or teaching history because a knowl- 
edge of the past, imperfect as it has to be, would be a guide to 
the future in any specific and definite manner. Professor Edward 
P. Cheyney ten years ago in his memorable presidential ad- 
dress before the American Historical Association said: 

‘‘The knowledge of history has been of little practical value. 
‘History teaches’ is a formula that we often hear, but the thought- 
ful man gets little satisfaction from its use. He knows that 
history has been made to teach whatever is wished. Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism, militarism and pacifism, monarchy 
and republicanism, individualism and mass action, high 
tariffs and free trade, bimetallism and a gold standard, all appeal 
with equal confidence to the lessons of history. As a matter of 
fact,’’ Cheyney declared, ‘‘the treasure-house of history is so rich 
that all kinds of precedents can be drawn from it.’’* 

If asked why we spend time studying history we can truthfully 
answer, ‘‘ Because we like to.’’ If the questioner presses and de- 
mands an answer to the question why we write history we can 
respond frankly in the same way, ‘‘ Because we like to,’’ and if 
people wish to read what we write, well and good; if they do not, 
that is their loss. But if he is a persistent fellow and insists on 
knowing why we require others to study history; what is the 
utility of history as a subject which, in one fashion or another 
permeates our educational system from the lowest grades to the 
graduate school, the answer has to be something more than ‘‘ Be- 
cause we like to.’’ And on the utilitarian ground of immediate or 
even remote practicality we stand at a disadvantage in compari- 
son with those who study and teach the natural sciences. The 
physicist, the chemist, the biologist can all draw up in panoplied 
array a host of practical results of their study and teaching — 
from the latest in television to a rust resistant wheat. He who 
inducts into the mysteries of such things as law, medicine, phar- 
macy, domestic science, football or accounting — which used to 
be the lowly book-keeping — does not have to answer the ques- 
tion: it is not even asked, so apparent is the utility of what he 
does. Even the initiator into pedagogical ‘‘science’’ is better off 
than the poor history teacher, for the former can justify his 


5‘*Law in History,’’ in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XXIX 
(1924), 247. 
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course by pointing to the law of the land, or at least that of most 
of the states, and saying, ‘‘You can’t help yourself; you imbibe 
our wisdom or you don’t get a job.’’ No, when thrown back on 
justification by works the follower of Clio ean but hang his head 
in shame and plead guilty to parasitism. 

We are then perforce obliged to find some other kind of ex- 
tenuating circumstances to which to retreat, and lo! one is at 
hand. We seek out and disseminate the truth about things and 
men that were. We can adduce ample evidence that most of the 
history written in and about this country up to two or three 
generations ago was biased, based upon inadequate knowledge 
of the available sources and lacking entirely sources which have 
since been opened to us, failing in discriminating interpretation, 
ignoring forces which were of the utmost significance, stressing 
polities without trying to find out what made the political wheels 
go round and so on ad infinitum.® Here we have a solid rock upon 
which to stand for, a decade ago, no less an authority than Profes- 
sor Charles. M. Andrews assured us that this was the ease. 

Nevertheless there is always something to take the joy out of 
life, consequently we shrink from a question which is likely to 
follow the assertion that our justification can rest on seeking 
and disseminating the truth, on making clearer what was ob- 
secure, on stating more definitely what lies back of our civilization 
today. While with confidence we can say that the sum total of 
knowledge has been increased; the labor has been assiduous and 
not without reward; and an ever increasing mass of mono- 
graphs, articles, books, and series of books have not failed to 
make available to those who would read, that which has been 
discovered, the question still remains whether the seried ranks 
of teachers, the manifold devices for inculeating in each rising 
generation knowledge of what happened and why, and so ren- 
dering it more impervious to old error, outworn shibboleth and 
fanciful myth, have accomplished their purpose. History has not 
and cannot formulate rules to keep mankind in the strait and 
narrow way. Has it made each new generation clearer of vision, 
less likely to be duped by plausible yet specious propaganda, 
more awake to realities and capable of facing them? Can it im- 


6 Charles M. Andrews, ‘‘ These Forty Years,’’ in American Historical Review, XXX 
(1925), 225-50 passim. 
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munize a people against subtle or blatant propaganda or make 
men recognize and repudiate a charlatan who fills the air with his 
half-baked theorizings? 

Perhaps the impulse first is to say, yes. Appreciable advance 
has been made against age-old ignorance and people are now- 
adays less prone to be led astray by the charlatan. But after that 
‘‘ves’’ a little doubt begins to nag. Undesired yet insistent 
queries pop up here and there. We look back and we perceive 
that half a century and more has passed during which history 
has been taught, if not from the cradle to the grave, at least from 
the earliest school days to the time when formal schooling ends. 
Library facilities have increased; teachers have been better 
trained both in their fundamental facts and in their ability to 
pass on what they know; books, good books, have fairly over- 
whelmed us by their numbers. Surely there has been time enough 
to see results. 

Listen to comments which may casually come out when some 
event, trend, or episode in the past of our country is mentioned. 
Slavery was the sole and only cause of the Civil War. ‘‘ Taxation 
without representation’’ sums up the causes of the Revolution. 
Andrew Jackson, the crude westerner, stands for the Spoils Sys- 
tem, and little if anything else is connected with his name. The 
Mexican War, a blot on the fair page of American history, was 
the outcome of a southern plot. The Constitution, noblest work 
ever struck off by the hand of man, must be maintained as the 
Fathers made and as their sons preserved it. Great Britain has 
consistently and persistently exhibited her jealousy toward her 
one-time colonies. The Pilgrims and the Puritans, one and the 
same thing usually, came to the New World to establish them- 
selves where they could worship their God aceording to the dic- 
tates of conscience. The first families of Virginia are all the 
descendants of the Cavaliers, and so on ad nauseam. 

These views come from people who have gone through our ed- 
ducational system, some of them through college and university. 
One is inclined to go with H. G. Barnes when picturesquely and 
perhaps with a little exaggeration he declares that the public 
does not want the truth but only those ideas with which it is 
familiar.” Certainly myths and half truths have an astounding 


7H. G. Barnes, History and Social Intelligence (New York, 1926), chap. 1, passim. 
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vitality. It would be hard to maintain that nowadays people are 
any less inclined to follow post hoc propter hoc reasoning than 
they were a generation or a century ago, despite vastly increased 
facilities of disseminating information. They are hardly less 
prone to jump at conclusions, follow the latest ‘‘ism,’’ stam- 
pede at a suggestion. All this cannot, of course, be laid at the 
door of history, but a portion of it inevitably will be when teach- 
ers of history pin their faith to the finding and passing on the 
truth about the past as a valid claim for the utility of history. 
Is there any soundness in the response Professor Dunning made 
to the question why achievements in historical research had 
made so little change in the broad picture of the past?* Was 
Dunning thinking that, after all, the brilliant accomplishments 
of himself and his students in reconstructing Reconstruction had 
not in any essential manner changed the picture that so long had 
been held up to the public gaze? Perhaps not, for he goes on to 
say that it is the duty of the historian to know what people 
thought was truth at any particular time, and the implication is 
that the historian should also know what actually was the truth, 
so far as it is possible to find it. Both factors, what happened 
and what people at the time thought happened, constitute the 
history of that period. 

All this, however, does not much help us out of the morass in 
which we are floundering. We strive to discover what was, con- 
sisting of both elements, the actual and the supposed. Then, with 
what success we may, we attempt to point out the relation of the 
real and the believed and thus accomplish two things, put the 
past in proper perspective and at the same time unobtrusively 
indicate that possibly there is something to be learned, some- 
thing applicable to present day situations. It is not, to be sure, a 
case of trying to show that history repeats itself, for it never 
does, but that perhaps certain broad principles obtain through 
successive generations. Whether we have gone far in effecting 
our first object, putting the past in proper perspective, depends 
upon interpretation of the audience, so to say: much has been 
done for a limited group; little seems to have been done for the 
mass of people, presumed to be ordinarily intelligent if the sam- 


8W. A. Dunning, ‘‘Truth in History,’’ in American Historical Review, XIX 
(1914), 220. 
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ples of current error already cited represent the actual situation. 
Professor James T. Shotwell called attention to the real prob- 
lem when he declared: 
The whole force of society is on the side of myth. . . . The heretics 
of all ages suffer because the faith they challenge is the treasured 
possession of their society, a heritage in which resides the mysterious 
efficacy of immemorial things. 

Now it is a strange fact that most of our beliefs begin in prior be- 
lief. It does not sound logical, but it remains true that we get to be- 
lieving a thing from believing it. Belief is the basic element in 
thought. It starts with consciousness itself. Once started, there de- 
velops a tendency — ‘‘a will’’ —to keep on. Indeed it is almost the 
strongest tendency in the social mind.® 

If this be true, and it has the ring of truth, it is by no means sur- 
prising that our elaborate system devised to eradicate historical 
error fails to make much headway against ingrained precon- 
ceptions which, possibly temporarily submerged, are not obliter- 
ated. After all two or three generations of more or less objective 
teaching of history can mean little in face of the piled up forces 
opposed to it; family tradition, political affiliations, constant 
meeting of the old shibboleths with resistance gradually weak- 
ened. Indeed, instead of being apologetic because we cannot come 
out boldly and proclaim that we are freeing people from histori- 
cal misconceptions and untruths, we can claim a modest victory 
in so far as we have held our own and have even carried a minor 
salient here and there. Fifty-odd years of strife have not been 
enough to silence propagandist agencies, or side-track zealous 
school boards, or ward off legislation caleulated to curb presen- 
tation of the truth, or to prevent efforts — sometimes successful 
— to have history taught in a particular way or to advance some 
particular cause.’® Not yet has public opinion swung around to 
discountenance ‘‘patriotic’’ societies when they charge with 
‘‘disloyalty’’ those who in teaching or writing state facts ac- 
cepted by the historical fraternity because those facts fail to 
coincide with their beliefs or irritate a sensitive economic nerve. 


9‘* The Interpretation of History,’’ in American Historical Review, XVIII (1913), 
695. 
10 See Bessie L. Pierce, Public Opinions and the Teaching of History (New York, 


1926) and Citizen’s Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth (New York, 
1933), passim. 
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We have won no major engagement outside our own ranks, but 
here and there a skirmish must be charged to our aecount, and 
that is heartening although it hardly warrants any excessive 
jubilation. 

Teaching history then cannot be defended either on the ground 
that it furnishes specific guidance in definite exigencies or be- 
sause it has removed error about the past from the minds of the 
majority of persons who have been exposed to its influence. The 
question of utility still remains to be met if, indeed, it can be 
met. Utility to the few who take satisfaction in widening the 
horizons of knowledge in general and their own especially there 
undoubtedly is, but that is a kind of utility which is hard to 
explain and vindicate to others who do not have the same itch 
to know, who are content with a part explanation, or comfortably 
acquiesce in beliefs which require less effort to accept than to 
question. 

It is a strange thing that society on the whole so meekly sub- 
mits to spending its money and the time of its immature mem- 
bers on a subject which puts up so poor a ease for itself. It must 
be that there still persists a naive conviction that it somehow 
must be worthwhile, despite so general an ignoring of the results 
of historical research and cheerful refusal to throw overboard 
demonstrated untruths. Perhaps Theodore Roosevelt, who pos- 
sibly may be considered to have had a foot in both camps, phrased 
a vague popular feeling when he said: ‘‘History, taught for a 
directly and immediately useful purpose to pupils and teachers 
of pupils, is one of the necessary features of a sound education 
in democratic citizenship.’’** He may have meant and particu- 
larly those who would accept his statement as voicing their sen- 
timents may mean that history ‘‘rightly’’ taught is a necessary 
feature in education. History ‘‘rightly’’ taught portrays the 
evil of violence in contests between labor and capital; ‘‘rightly’’ 
taught for another group it shows that labor has made no pro- 
gress without violence. ‘‘Rightly’’ taught it pictures the Found- 
ing Fathers a group of supermen laying down the law for future 
generations as Jehovah gave the tablets to Moses amid the storm 
on the mountain side; ‘‘rightly’’ taught it shows these same 
Fathers a calculating group of capitalists and big land owners 


11 ‘* History as Literature,’’ in American Historical Review, XVIII (1913), 476. 
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trying to sew the new country in an economic straight jacket 
which could not be rent by the efforts of radical states’ legisla- 
tion. 

Back we are again to the familiar fact that history can be 
made to teach anything if we are careful to pick out illustration. 
To Roosevelt, for example, history taught the absolute necessity 
of a big navy for a country like the United States, as it today 
teaches the Navy League, the armor makers, and apparently the 
present administration. To others it teaches the futility of such 
a course; rather, to them it demonstrates that excessive naval 
building stimulates other nations to follow the example and pre- 
cipitates ruinous competition leading straight to conflict. This, 
of course, is not history as we mean it and it is not teaching as 
we understand the teaching of history. Yet may it not be possible 
that the toleration which exists arises in part from the fact that 
each group with an axe to grind hopes that its kind of history may 
be the kind that is taught its children? One group neutralizes 
another to a considerable degree. 

Again it may be said that society, not as a whole always con- 
sciously directed by ulterior motives, feels as Roosevelt did 
when, turning from the idea of history ‘‘taught for a directly 
and immediately useful purpose,’’ maintained that ‘‘history 
which is not professedly utilitarian, history which is didactic only 
as great poetry is unconsciously didactic, may yet possess that 
highest form of usefulness, the power to thrill the souls of men 
with stories of strength and craft and daring, and to lift them 
out of their common selves to the heights of high endeavor.’’ 
In other words history, in this view, may today perform the 
function of the saga or the heroic ballad. If there is anything in 
this, no wonder C. M. Andrews not very long ago asserted there 
had been no advance in popular estimation of historical work 
comparable to that accorded other lines of intellectual endeavor, 
and that Hume, Gibbon, Prescott, and Bancroft, are still rated 
by the average man as being as much worthy of confidence as the 
work of ‘‘the most advanced and best trained historians.’’ ** 

Today’s historian, it seems to me, cannot claim to exercise for 


12 Ibid., 480-81, 
13‘*These Forty Years,’’ loc. cit., 226-27. 
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himself or to teach to others the formula for the specific which 
should be used today because he knows with some degree of cer- 
tainty what happened in somewhat comparable circumstances in 
the past.** The historian has not had notable success in eliminat- 
ing error in popularly accepted belief about the past. Further- 
more, I have grave doubts whether any of us would be content to 
teach history because it may possess ‘‘the power to thrill the 
souls of men with stories of strength and craft and daring’’ in 
the expectation that they would be lifted ‘‘out of their common 
selves to the heights of high endeavor.’’ In spite of all this nega- 
tive testimony not only is history written and researeh earried 
on with increasing vigor but it occupies, I dare say, as prominent 
a place as it ever did in our curricula from the most elementary 
to the most advanced. Implicit through all the ‘‘Conelusions and 
Recommendations,’’ as well as in the supporting volumes of the 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, is the idea that 
history is the backbone of the structure. Perhaps, after all, we do 
not have to justify the teaching of history even to ourselves, 
since there seems such a consensus as to its desirability, even 
though the reasons adduced are as wide apart as the poles. So 
great a majority must have some solid ground on which to stand. 
We agree with Cheyney when he says history ‘‘teaches its vo- 
taries wisdom, if it does not teach specific lessons,’’ even when 
we have to admit with him that ‘‘wisdom is not transferable, and 
the historian has little leverage in persuading his fellow men.”’ 
Such little leverage as there may be, however, has to be exerted 
constantly and perhaps, sometimes, those broad general prin- 
ciples that history does teach may reach a wider ring: that we 
are linked to the past as the future is to us; that humanity in its 

14 W. M. Sloane, ‘The Vision and Substance of History,’’ in American Historical 
Review, XVII (1912), 243, was not dubious. ‘*Give us,’’ he said, ‘‘more knowledge 
and we will secure an approach at least to prediction. This is exactly what the his- 
torian claims and... his approaches to accuracy are at least as near as those of the 
physician or weather man. Is it not absolutely fair to say that only in so far as the ex 
act sciences deal with identical materials under identical conditions do they approach 
exactitude?’’ To this query I would give an unqualified, yes; but my doubt still re- 
mains about lining up all the countless forces, physical and psychical, which eondi- 
tioned any particular past event, and attempting to correlate all these forces with those 
conditioning another event. I’d trust the physician before the historian. 

15 “*Law in History,’’ loc. cit. 
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social relations presents perpetual change and bidding change 
cease is as futile as Knut’s gesture; that no individual, no fam- 
ily, no nation lives to itself alone.*® If such spark is struck here 
and there the teaching is vindicated. 


16 See ibid. 











PETER CHESTER’S DEFENSE OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
AFTER THE WILLING RAID 


By Karuryn T. Aspey 


The réle of the Mississippi in the life of the North American 
continent has been many sided; the Conquistadores searched for 
it, the trader plied his craft along its length, the settler sought its 
shores for his cabin, and the modern engineer plans to curb its 
strength. From De Soto to the present, the Mississippi has flowed 
through the plans and policies of the land. Each decade has had 
its own phase of the river’s significance. The present article deals 
with those ten years when Peter Chester was the British gov- 
ernor of West Florida. 

After 1763, the right bank of the Mississippi was Spanish and 
the left British while the mouth of the river was controlled by 
New Orleans strong in its commercial and intellectual dominance. 
Along both banks were scattered settlements inadequately garri- 
soned and poorly constructed; between these forts stretched the 
broad lands already being cleared by the pioneers. England and 
Spain had been enemies for two centuries but, along the river, 
their mutual fears and hatreds multiplied. The commerce of the 
Mississippi was a prize worthy of effort. New Orleans, under 
French guidance, had been a most valuable trade center but the 
notorious backwardness of Spain caused the British to hope that 
this profit might be diverted to their own posts and thence to 
Mobile and Pensacola.’ Disaffected settlers up-river would be 
interested in such a course of events.? The weakness of both 
parties complicated the situation; while England’s power as a 
nation exceeded that of Spain, her forts in the Floridas were as 
ineffective as those of her rival as a defense of the lower Mis- 
sissippi. Each was thus driven to intrigue and chicanery as a 
means of advancing its end. 

The Declaration of Independence introduced a new factor in 


1Governor Johnstone to Secretary Pownall, September 25, 1764; id. to id., Octo- 
ber 31, 1764, Colonial Office Papers, Class 5, Vol. 574 (photostats in the Library of 
Congress, hereinafter cited as C. O.). 


2 Browne to Hillsborough, December 1, 1768, C.O. 5/577. 
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the person of the American ‘‘rebel’’ whose land hunger was in- 
satiable and who intended making the Mississippi the western 
boundary of his new nation. Pending this achievement, New 
Orleans was an alluring market for the purchase of sorely 
needed military supplies by selling the products which could 
be exported no longer along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Chester became aware of this interest early in 1776 when 
Henry Stuart, superintendent of Indian affairs, received rumors 
of forces being collected for an attempt down the river.’ When 
George Gibson actually reached New Orleans in the fall of 1776 
information thereof reached British authorities as well as a 
full report of his cordial reception and purchase of military 
supplies. Spain’s policy toward American trade was full of 
contradictions. She did not wish to embroil herself with the 
British nor give the slightest encouragement to rebel colonies 
but the possibility of using the Americans as a bulwark against 
her rivals was tempting and the chance of dislodging them 
through American efforts highly attractive. Thus, shortly after 
Gibson’s visit, a carefully guarded policy of aiding the colonies 
with supplies and money was inaugurated in the hope of stim- 
ulating an attack on West Florida.’ A ready agent presented 
himself in Oliver Pollock, wealthy merchant of Irish descent, 
who stood high in Spanish favor and offered his services to the 
Continental Congress.° 

Pensacola was alarmed over the developing menace. Chester 
wrote Germain: 


There is reason of apprehending that if the Rebellion should Continue 


8 Chester to Germain, October 26, 1776, C.O. 5/593, folio 81, no. 2. 

#Spain had always hoped to recover West Florida, taken from her in 1763. New 
Orleans was never considered safe as long as Pensacola was in British hands. Spain 
also wished to eliminate England from a dominant position in the Gulf of Mexico. All 
the governors discussed this situation and the royal instructions issued at the decla- 
ration of war against England gave the recovery of West Florida as Spain’s chief 
objective in the new world. Royal Order of August 29, 1779, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 
174, no. 308 (transcripts in Ayer Collection, Newberry Library, Chicago). 

5 The story of the scheme which Spain devised to cover this move is fully revealed. 
José de Galvez to Unzaga, December 24, 1776, Archivos Générales de Simancas, Libro 
181 Moderno (transcripts in Ayer Collection). 

® Pollock had won his favor with the Spanish by aiding O’Reilly, the first Spanish 
governor of Louisiana. Early in 1777, he offered his services to the Continental Con- 
gress. During the next decade, Pollock impoverished himself and family in the 
American cause. 
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another year the River Mississippi will be a Channel through which 
the Rebels will receive considerable Supplies of Ammunition unless we 
obtain Strict Orders from the Court of Spain to prevent their Sub- 
jects from furnishing these supplies and also keep Sufficient Military 
forces on the Mississippi to Search all Boats carrying ammunition up 
the River.’ 
The governor stressed the importance of the province to Eng- 
land, declaring it to be the only means of importing the provi- 
sions used to maintain British Indian alliances. Later, it was 
suggested that all British vessels be ordered to stop for inspee- 
tion at Pensacola in order to check the activities of those mer- 
chants whose patriotism had succumbed before the profits of 
traffic with the enemy.* 

Chester did not limit himself to reports to the home govern- 
ment, however, but sent a stiff note to the governor of his Most 
Catholic Majesty at New Orleans. As no one could be ignorant 
of the struggle between England and her colonies, he declared, 
no nation who professed amity toward her could have any offi- 
cial intercourse with the agents of her rebellious subjects. The 
communication ended with the direct request to Unzaga that, 
should another party of Americans reach Louisiana, the events 
of the Gibson encounter would not be repeated.® 

Rumors of fresh expeditions to the south continued to reach 
West Florida but without any indication when an attack might 
be expected. What degree of truth existed in these reports it is 
hard to decipher. It is certain from various memorials received 
by the Continental Congress that the idea of an attack on West 
Florida was frequently discussed and even agitated. The atti- 
tude of the Spanish governor in his letters to Pollock and to the 
American Congress revealed the fact that he, too, confidently 
awaited such an event. In the summer of 1777, the matter was 
actually introduced into Congress and, in spite of the unsatis- 
factory condition of American fortunes, a project to send a 
thousand men against Pensacola was seriously considered and 
barely escaped endorsement.”® 

7 Chester to Germain, October 26, 1776, C. O. 5/593, folio 81, no. 20. 

§ Chester to Germain, December 26, 1776, C.O. 5/593, folio 105, no. 21. 

® Chester to Unzaga, November 4, 1776, C.O. 5/593, folio 113. 


10 Edmund C. Burnett, Letters of the Members of the Continental Congress (Wash- 
ington, 1923), II, 421-23; 443-49. 
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Shortly thereafter, information was received from New Or- 
leans that supplies had arrived for American use and Congress 
authorized the sending of a party down the river to secure them. 
The command of this party was given to James Willing." The 
venture was far more than an escort for the transportation of 
military supplies. Although the exact instructions to Willing 
have never been found, it is not hard to reconstruct their sub- 
stance. He was ordered to proceed to Ft. Pitt, there to equip an 
armed boat for the trip down the river. Enroute, he was per- 
mitted to capture whatever British property he might find and 
secure the neutrality of the British settlements.'? Considerable 
importance was attached to his efforts as the Commercial Com- 
mittee, under whose instructions he acted, wrote General Ed- 
ward Hand, the commander at Ft. Pitt, that ‘‘it is of great Im- 
portance that Mr. Willing get speedily down, and that he has 
truely faithful People with him.’’ ** Later communications from 
Willing to Congress describe his attacks on the British posts, 
the confiscation of property, the efforts to hold the region, ete., 
and assure Congress that he is sending the journal kept accord- 
ing to instruetions.’* Such records, brief though they are, indi- 
cate that his general conduct was quite in accord with the spirit 
if not the letter of his orders. The ‘‘ Willing Raid,’’ as the British 
ealled it, viewed in the light of the earlier discussion of the ex- 
pedition of one thousand against Pensacola leads one to wonder 
whether there was any connection between the two. Was the 
expedition given its broad privileges with an eye toward open- 
ing the region to more serious military enterprises? Was it to be 

11 James Willing was an unsuccessful merchant at Natchez from 1774 to 1777. 
After squandering his fortune and acquiring the reputation of general licentiousness, 
he returned to Philadelphia. Due to his family connection (his brother was Thomas 
Willing of the firm of Morris & Willing) he became involved in the revolt of the 
colonies and, in 1777, was commissioned captain in the navy in order to go on the 
expedition under discussion. Reuben G. Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg, Frontier 
Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1777-1778 (Madison, 1912), 191. An excellent discussion 


of the Willing expedition is John Caughey, ‘‘ Willing’s Expedition down the Missis- 


sippi, 1778,’’ in Louisiana Historical Quarterly (Baton Rouge, 1917-), XV (1932), 
5-36. 


12 Willing’s Memorial to Congress, Papers of the Continental Congress, 42-VIII- 
237 (in the Library of Congress, hereinafter cited as C.C.). 

18 Commercial Committee to Edward Hand, November 21, 1777, Burnett, Letters 
of the Members of the Continental Congress, II, 565. 


14 Willing to the Commercial Committee of the Navy Board, April 14, 1778, C.C. 
78-XXIII-491. 
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considered the preface of the attack which was not then possible? 
To both English and Spanish, Willing and his men ‘‘declared 
that an army of two or three thousand men under the command 
of one George Morgan, a colonel in the rebel service, were to 
follow them and were expected to arrive in the month of May 
a> 

Willing dispatched his preparations at Ft. Pitt with all speed 
and, January 11, 1778, the ‘‘Rattletrap’’ departed carrying a 
force of twenty-four privates, two sergeants, and a Mr. Me- 
Intyre whom Willing had appointed to act as lieutenant. Ac- 
cording to schedule, the expedition was to take about four 
months; Willing had asked for provisions to meet him at the 
Arkansas River early in April, as he expected ‘‘to bring at least 
five boats from New Orleans laden with dry goods, & navigated 
by 20 or 25 men each.’’ ** 

However sanguine may have been Willing’s hopes, his journey 
stirred up a veritable hornet’s nest along the river. Until the 
Natchez district was reached, the trip was uneventful except for 
slight Indian resistance organized by Stuart at Chickasaw 
Bluffs.*’ During the passage, numerous banditti and adventurers 
had joined the party which increased to one hundred. 

The first serious clash came at Walnut Hills, some thirty-five 
leagues north of Natchez, where, early in the evening of Feb- 
ruary 18, an advance party of about forty Americans surprised 
the British guard. Next evening, the whole party reached 
Natchez where Willing made the inhabitants prisoners of war, 
possessed the entire settlement and undertook a systematic and 
wanton plundering of the countryside; stock was killed, slaves 
seized, private property stolen, and buildings burned. All prop- 
erty was the object of attack but a special black list held the 
names of the most certain victims."* Those settlers who had time 
rushed their slaves and property to the Spanish shore although 
this did not always mean safety.*® Other planters hid in the 
woods and, as soon as the coast. was clear, escaped to Pensa- 

15 Chester to Germain, March 25, 1778, C. O. 5/594, folio 341, duplicate no. 41. 

16 Willing to Hand, January 7, 1778, Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense of 
the Ohio, 198. 

17 Chester to Germain, March 25, 1778, C. O. 5/594, folio 341, no. 41. 

18 Galvez to Grandpré, February 22, 1778, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 1. 

19 Eron Rowland, Life, Letters and Papers of William Dunbar, Diary (Jackson, 
Mississippi, 1930), 60. 
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cola.’ Many fled directly to New Orleans, either seeking protec- 
tion from the governor or hoping to retrieve some of their lost 
property.” 

As soon as the inhabitants recovered from the unexpectedness 
of the attack, they conferred with Willing in an effort to stop 
the depredations and get rid of the invader. The result was a 
pact of neutrality, signed February 21, by which the settlers 
pledged themselves never to take up arms against the United 
States or in any way give assistance to their enemies. In return 
slaves and property left at Natchez should remain unmolested.” 

During these negotiations, a party under McIntyre slipped 
down to Manchak, the lowest British post, where they seized the 
ship ‘‘Rebecea’’ and made the settlers prisoners. Then the 
‘‘raiders’’ proceeded to New Orleans repeating the conduct 
which had characterized them at Natchez. Even if the British 
had not been thrown into utter confusion, they would have had 
small chance of self-defense for the Americans were assisted by 
Spanish officers once the Mississippi was reached.” 

Thus, in March, there was presented to Galvez a motley crowd 
of adventurers and soldiers laden with booty in the shape of 
slaves, household property, a lumber craft, and an armed ship, 
and preceded by irate British refugees. Oliver Pollock estimated 
the catch at ‘‘25,000 Dn’’ regretfully adding that twice as much 
might have been seized had the force been doubled.** Up the 
river, the outraged settlers were demanding protection and re- 
venge. 

The governor (Bernardo de Galvez) attempted to steer a 
middle course of profit to Spain without incurring too many dan- 
gers from either side. For Spain’s advantage, he wished to favor 
Willing. The possibility that the suecess of the ‘‘raid’’ might 
oceasion further ventures was not lost on Galvez, but there were 
more immediate profits; all the goods sent up the river carried 

20 Disposition of Joseph Dawes given at the Council Meeting, Minutes of the 
Council, March 17, 1778, C. O. 5/631, part 2. 


21 Bernardo de Galvez to José de Galvez, March 11, 1778, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 
223¢, no. 130 Reservada. 

22 Articles of Neutrality between Natchez and Willing, C. O. 5/594, folio 353. 

23 Willing to the Commercial Committee for the Navy Board, April 14, 1778. 
C. C. 78-XXIII-491. 


24 Pollock to Congress, April 1, 1778, Pollock Papers (in the Library of Con- 
gress), 212. 
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a trade license from Spain and the sale of slaves and other 
property picked up by Willing at public auction provided good 
bargains for the residents of New Orleans.** Furthermore the 
disposition of the Mississippi forts was uncertain. Earlier Amer- 
ican agents had hinted of their transfer to Spain and Galvez 
took this interesting possibility seriously enough to sound out 
the sentiments of the people of Manchak.** Should America re- 
tain the posts, her policies would determine the trade of the 
upper river and the Spanish could not afford to ineur her hos- 
tility.’ British opposition to the governor’s policy might be 
avoided, or at least lessened, by a strict technical neutrality be- 
tween the Americans and the English already in New Orleans. 
Accordingly on March 3, a proclamation was issued ordering the 
residents of New Orleans to maintain strict neutrality.” 

The British prisoners brought by Willing were given generous 
aid, therefore, in securing their release and protecting their 
property. Frequently, they were allowed to rent plantations on 
the Spanish side of the river in order to bring their slaves under 
Galvez’s jurisdiction.” But the loyal British were not quieted by 
such kindness. They saw only that a rebel force was permitted 
to encamp in the environs of New Orleans, keep a guard house, 
sell their booty at public auction, and fit out supply boats under 
the protection of the Spanish.*° 

The first news of events to reach Pensacola was the report of 
the capture of the ‘‘ Rebecea.’’ Later, refugees brought tales of 
the general confusion and pillage, and a petition arrived from 
the Natchez folk who did not consider an appeal for aid incon- 
sistent with their vows of neutrality. What aroused the wrath 
of these people was not so much the attack itself as the plund- 


25 Bernardo de Galvez to José de Galvez, March 11, 1778, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 
223¢, no. 130 Reservada. 

26 Id. to id., March 24, 1778, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 223c, no. 135 Reservada. 

27 Bernardo de Galvez to Chester, May 1, 1778, C. 0. 5/594, folio 625. 

28 Bernardo de Galvez to José de Galvez, March 24, 1778, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 
223e, no. 1385 Reservada. 

29 John Fitzpatrick to Thomas Bawher, Spanish Manchac, May, 1778. Letterbook 
of John Fitzpatrick (in the New York Public Library). Fitzpatrick was one of the 
British merchants who moved across the river to protect his goods. On other British 
planters and merchants see Bernard de Galvez’s letter to José de Galvez, Papeles de 
Cuba, leg. 223c, no. 135 Reservada, and Rowland, Letters and Papers, 60-62, 

80 Memorial of Ross and Campbell to Chester, September 9, 1778, C.O. 5/595, 
folio 31. 
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ering of private property by one of their former neighbors. As 
William Dunbar exploded in his diary, 
I was informed that the Party was commanded by James Willing of 
Philadelphia, a young man who had left this Country the year before, 
perfectly and intimately acquainted with all the Gentlemen upon the 
river at whose houses he had been often entertained in the most hos- 
pitable manner and frequently indulged his natural propensity of 
getting Drunk — This was the Gentleman, our friend and acquaint- 
ance, who had frequently lived for his own convenience for a length 
of time at our houses, I say (?) that was the man who it seems had 
sollicited a Commission by which he might have an opportunity of 
Demonstrating his gratitude to his old Friends.*! 
The proposition of Natchez was that one hundred troops be sent 
at once; this would enable them to build a block house and bar- 
racks, provide provisions, and break their neutrality oath. 
The problem facing Chester was three-fold; first, to restore 
British control over the river forts; second, to prevent Willing 
from either returning up the Mississippi with his booty or trans- 
porting it to the colonies by sea; third, to restore as much plun- 
der as possible to the rightful owners and prevent Spain from 
giving too much aid to the Americans. Difficulties arose at once 
from the weakness of West Florida; it was impossible to send 
many reinforcements to Natchez and Manchak without uncover- 
ing Mobile and Pensacola. Also, the instability of the Indians 
was disquieting. As Chester wrote Germain, ‘‘It really affords 
me much Concern to find, after the great Expense which it has 
cost the Government for Presents, Provisions, ete. — to attach 
these Savages, that they cannot when called forth be depended 
upon.’’ ** Another item of concern was the known disaffection 
among the Natchez settlers for, although only a few recruits had 
joined Willing’s party, many were sympathetic to the Ameri- 
cans.** Indeed, Dunbar asserted this was one reason the raid 
was not repulsed. 
But obstacles did not keep Chester from making a brave effort 
to defend his province. At once, he dispatched Captain John Fer- 


81 Rowland, Letters and Papers, 60-61. 

82 Chester to Germain, March 25, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 345. 

83 Chester to Germain, April 14, 1778, C. O. 5/594, folio 365, no. 51. Three settlers 
of Natchez arranged with Willing to ‘‘stile themselves captains of the rebel army.’’ 

84 Rowland, Letters and Papers, 63. 
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guson of the sloop ‘‘Sylph’’ with the double duty of protesting 
Spanish policy and preventing any transportation of supplies to 
the ecolonies.** Lieutenant Burden stationed on Lake Pontehar- 
train was reinforced to keep the Americans from forcing the 
passes to the lakes. When Captain Joseph Nunn of the ‘*‘ Hound’? 
arrived from Jamaica, he was sent to the aid of Ferguson in 
the hope that while one vessel kept guard at New Orleans, the 
other might ascend the river and dispossess the Americans.” It 
was hoped that such measures would prevent the spread of Will- 
ing’s activities. What.the fate of his party would be, the British 
could not tell but Chester predicted that, cut off from the sea, 
the Americans would retreat to Natchez and try to maintain 
themselves as freebooters, plundering the country.” 

The petition of the Natchez settlers was answered by raising 
provincial troops at Mobile and elsewhere. John McGillivray, 
who had great influence over the settlers, volunteered for this 
task. To supplement this foree, which, it was feared, would 
be small, an independent company was authorized with 
Francis Miller, a former British officer as captain.** Further- 
more, Henry Stuart undertook to revive the flagging devotion 
of the Indians, in spite of the fact that they had allowed Willing 
to slip past three of their outposts.” 

The pay of the levies was high for the government promised 
the rewards of money and land received by British regulars but 
Chester stressed the emergency of the moment and declared that 
it was cheaper to raise local troops who knew the country than 
to import inexperienced soldiers. In fact, he hoped these levies 
might be the nucleus of a permanent military establishment in 
West Florida for he realized that, even if the rebels were driven 
out of the Mississippi settlements, they would be abandoned and 
the lower river would cease to yield a profitable trade unless 
additional defense should be provided.*° Such a state of affairs 
would be serious, not only because of the profits involved, but 


35 Chester to Germain, March 25, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 345. 

36 Tbid. 

37 Chester to Germain, June 2, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 622, no. 55. 
38 Chester to Germain, March 25, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 341, no. 41. 
389 Ibid. 

40 Chester to Germain, April 14, 1778, C. O. 5/594, folio 369, no. 51. 
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because it would remove the opportunity of attracting the loyal- 
ists who had been moving to Florida in large numbers.“ 

When Ferguson and Nunn reached New Orleans, they charged 
Galvez with the violation not only of his neutrality but of his 
treaty obligations as well; they brushed aside his arguments of 
impartiality and denied that the Spanish were doing no more 
than any European nation who received an American agent.* 
To the British demand that all property be restored and the 
Americans evicted from the city, the governor replied that Spain 
was in no way responsible for any action occurring during Will- 
ing’s descent of the Mississippi. England, he added would never 
permit Spain to be the sole defender of the river,** a statement 
to which even Ferguson had to agree.** The latter’s ire may have 
been somewhat cooled by the reply of the refugees to his appeal 
that they return to their homes. They were unwilling, they said, 
to waive all chances of restoring their property or to return 
unprotected to the scenes of the disasters caused by the negli- 
gence of the mother country.** 

On April 16, Galvez required a temporary oath of allegiance 
from all the British refugees. By its terms, the allegiance en- 
dured only while the individual concerned was protected by 
Spain; anyone who promised not to take up arms against Spain 
for a period equal to his stay under Spanish jurisdiction was per- 
mitted to leave the city at will.“* The principle of the demand 
aroused widespread indignation and moved Nunn to heated pro- 
test. Was the governor afraid of the frigates, questioned the 
Englishman sarcastically, if so, ‘‘you have it in your power to 
remedy the effect by removing from your province those who 

41 Wilbur H. Siebert, Loyalists of East Florida, 1774-1785 (Deland, 1929), 2 vols., 
gives a detailed account of the influx of loyalists to the Floridas and, while it is true 
that most of these folk came to East Florida, the western province received many 
settlers. Indeed, it would have been a more attractive place of settlement than the 
east had it not been for the unsettled conditions along the river after 1778. 

42 Galvez to Ferguson, March 14, 1778, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 1232, included in the 
letters of Galvez to Navarro, no. 63. 

43 Jd. to id., March 18, 1778, ibid. 

44 Ferguson to Galvez, March 20, 1778, no. 4, contained in the Minutes of the 
Council, April 25, 1778, C.O. 5/631, part 2. 

45 New Orleans Refugees to Ferguson, March 27, 1778, contained in Minutes of 
the Council, April 25, 1778, C. O. 5/631, part 2. 


46 Memorial of the British Subjects in New Orleans to Chester, C.O. 5/594, folio 
543. 
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were the cause of their being here.’’*’? Galvez replied that he 
was only striving to ‘‘secure good order and the international 
tranquility of an asylum which ought to be respected as belong- 
ing to my sovereign.’’ * 

In spite of the Spaniard’s brave words, he was deeply alarmed. 
One situation feared was a joint attack by refugees and frigates 
and to prevent this he kept nightly vigilance over the city.” 
Later, he learned from deserters that raiders had twice landed 
from the ‘‘Sylph.’’ © Another menace was the seizure of Span- 
ish property as reprisal. This anxiety rose to fever heat when 
the ‘*Sylph’”’ prepared to depart just as the ‘‘Senora del Car- 
men,’’ laden with government allowances, entered the river. A 
possible crisis was averted by stopping the vessel and removing 
the silver before it passed the frigate.” 

Apprehensions of reprisals were not unfounded. Such a course 
was suggested by Nunn to Chester and referred by him to Ger- 
main as the only effective means of checking Galvez’s pro-Amer- 
ican activities.” But the British government would not sanction 
such a policy and, although Germain admitted the provocation 
given by Spain, he insisted that the time was not ripe for 
‘‘taking so rash a step as your methods of seizing Spanish prop- 
erty or committing any act of hostility against the King of 
Spain or his subjects.’’ ** 

While officials wrangled on, British refugees took their own 
measures to prevent the transportation of goods to Ft. Pitt, the 
most imminent result of the expedition. Spies were set among 
the Americans; efforts were made to sow disaffection among 

47 Nunn to Galvez, April 16, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 514. 

48 Galvez to Nunn, April 21, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 521. 

49 Galvez to Navarro, April 14, 1778, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 1232. 

50 There is no mention in the available Ferguson correspondence of raiders from 
the frigates nor is there mention of the same in any of the communications from 
refugees, nor in Chester’s reports. In making the above statement, it may be well to 
add that the material used is that found in the Colonial Office Papers. 

51 Galvez to José de Galvez, May 16, 1778, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 223e, no. 199 
Reservada. The frigates reached Pensacola May 10. They had left because of the 
futility of negotiations with Galvez and the impossibility of communicating with 
British subjects there. The ‘‘Sylph’’ intended to return to the Mississippi. Galvez 
expected both frigates once the British had been reinforced from Jamaica. 

52 Chester to Germain, May 7, 1778, C. O. 5/594, folio 499, no. 52. 

53Germain to Chester, August 5, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 607, no. 16. 
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the soldiers already disappointed at their share of the plunder.” 
Anthony Hutchins,” Willing’s pet aversion, plotted to capture 
Pollock, Willing, and McIntyre, offering rewards of $1000 for 
Pollock and $500 for each of the others.*® 

Two other British subjects, Robert Ross and John Campbell, 
succeeded in checking the flow of supplies up the river. Ross and 
Campbell were two merchants who had taken refuge in New 
Orleans at Willing’s approach; in order to protect their own 
interests and those of their customers, they had put themselves 
under Spanish protection. At once, they joined forces with the 
rest of the British and ‘‘by every means in their power and at 
considerable expense endeavored to discover the intentions and 
thwart the expressions of the rebels.’’ °’ From April, 1778, they 
maintained a spy in the house of Oliver Pollock, one Alexander 
Graiden, a carpenter who was making packing cases for the 
transportation of ammunition to the Americans. 

Early in May, Graiden told them that Pollock intended ship- 
ping a quantity of goods valued at $6000 to Ft. Pitt. This was 
to be followed a month later by two additional boats with light 
cargoes. On hearing this plan, the authenticity of which was un- 
questioned since Graiden had made the cases for the guns, Ross 
and Campbell determined to inform Natchez so that the boat 
might be intercepted. After some intrigue, Graiden was permitted 
to visit Natchez in order to bring back some apprentices. He 
set off at once, but some twenty-five leagues from New Orleans 
was arrested, either because of some indiscretion or because he 
was riding a horse belonging to Ross. The boat, the ‘‘Speed- 
well,’’ was recalled as Galvez did not care to risk its capture 
while flying the Spanish flag."* 

Ross and Campbell were accused of violating their oath of 


5¢ Memorial of Ross and Campbell to Chester, September 11, 1778, C.O. 5/595, 
folios 31, 32. 

55 Anthony Hutchins was a prominent Natchez planter. He had held high place on 
Willing’s black list and was taken by him to New Orleans. He was allowed to ran- 
som himself and was paroled by Galvez. The latter then gave Hutchins permission 
to establish himself under Spanish jurisdiction. 

56 Memorial of Hutchins to Chester, May 21, 1778, C. O. 5/594, folio 477. 

57 The entire episode of Ross and Campbell is given in their memorial to Chester,- 
September 11, 1778, and a transcript of the legal proceedings against them. C. O. 
5/595, folios 31-39; 262-361. 

68 Pollock to Congress, May 20, 1778, Pollock Papers. 
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fidelity and conspiring against the Spanish. They were fined 
¢300 and costs and banished from the province, but before they 
could wind up their affairs, a damage suit was brought by a Mr. 
Conrad, a passenger on the ‘‘Speedwell’’ who claimed $5900 for 
losses sustained by the return of the boat. As it was common 
knowledge that the ‘‘Speedwell’’ belonged to Pollock, the wrath 
of the Britishers waxed high. Their indignation would have 
boiled over had they known that the ‘‘surgeon passenger (Mr. 
Conrad)’’ was an agent of Pollock who had been hiring the 
crews for his boats and that the damage suit was instigated to 
defray the expenses of bringing the ‘‘Speedwell’’ back to New 
Orleans.*®® In spite of the obvious injustice of the case, Ross and 
Campbell were obliged to pay $1400 before they shook the dust 
of Louisiana from their feet.*° 

While these events were transpiring at New Orleans, British 
efforts to repossess the Mississippi region were progressing and 
a few reinforcements had already been sent from Pensacola. 
Rumors of Natehez’s pro-British sentiments reached Willing at 
New Orleans and caused him to send a party, under Lieutenant 
Reuben Harrison, to see that the oath of neutrality was ob- 
served. Anthony Hutchins learned of the plan as a rebel move 
‘‘either to totally evacuate it (Natchez) or to set up their stand- 
ards, distress the friends of government, protect their own 
friends, and take full possession of the country, to the intent that 
the same might be legally deeded to the Spaniards as a compen- 
sation for certain services done to the Rebels in North America.’’ 
To Hutchins, the situation seemed crucial for, if the design sue- 
ceeded, little hope remained that the British could hold their 
Indian allies and retake the country. Casting aside all chance 
of regaining his confiscated property or capturing the American 
leaders, Hutchins broke his parole and fled northward. He ex- 
pected to take a stand at Manchak but, finding the British too 
few in number, kept on till he reached Natchez. There he rallied 
a small group of ‘‘loyal men’’ who, together with some reinforce- 
ments from Chester, agreed to oppose the oncoming Americans. 
On April 16, this band met Harrison’s party at White Cliffs and 
totally defeated them so that Hutchins could triumphantly re- 


59 Ibid. 
60 Ross and Campbell to Ferguson, April 15, 1778, C.O. 5/117, folio 7. 
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port that ‘‘the American colors were soon torn down and now 
lay dejected at our feet and those of the Britannic Majesty most 
splendidly appear in triumph.’’** 

At Manchak, the first effort against the Americans appears 
to have been a raid instigated shortly after the Hutchins episode 
and earried out with a few of the provincial troops led by a 
‘‘Mr. Christie,’? a magistrate of the district and ‘‘Captain 
Pearis.’’ In spite of their small numbers, they surprised the 
guard house, drove the Americans to the Spanish side of the 
river, and took prisoners. In May, Chester assembled over a 
hundred men at Natchez and undertook to restore the fort at 
Manchak which had been abandoned years earlier.’ The pur- 
pose of the move was to induce the refugees to return to their 
homes and prevent future American trade up the river to Ft. 
Pitt. The measure was a trial as the Council had recommended 
the abandonment of the fortification if the inhabitants did not 
return within two months.®* Chester, however, had more confi- 
dence and felt sure that the fort would not only achieve its 
purpose but act as a defense against any new American inva- 
sion.”* 

Soon after the Willing raid, reinforcements arrived from 
Jamaica. Chester then worked out a system of surveyance for 
the Lakes district and the mouth of the Mississippi, stationing 
the vessels in such formation that the Americans had slight 
chance of shipping supplies by sea despite Spanish aid.*° It was 
undoubtedly due to this ‘‘surveying system’’ that Willing him- 
self was captured enroute for Philadelphia, November 15, 
1778." 

The Willing expedition and the possibility of a real campaign 
along the Mississippi decided Great Britain to reorganize her 
defense of the lower river. The importance of the region is 
revealed from this swift move to protect it from invasion and 
the Willing raid assumes new significance. The plan consisted in 

*1 Memorial of Hutchins to Chester, May 21, 1778, C. O. 5/594, folio 475. 

62 Browne to Hillsborough, December 1, 1768, C.O. 5/586, folio 9. The fort at 
Manchak was usually ealled Ft. Bute. The records, however, show but one fort. 

63 Minutes of the Council, April 27, 1778, C. O. 5/635, folio 170. 

64 Chester to Germain, May 7, 1778, C. O. 5/594, folio 499, no. 52. 


65 Chester to Germain, June 2, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 621, no. 55. 
66 Memorial of James Willing to Congress, C.C. 42-VIII-237. 
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sending a large number of regulars to Pensacola commanded 
by a general officer with instructions to fortify the entire prov- 
inee. A sizable fort was to be constructed on the river — the gov- 
ernment recommended the site of Ft. Bute —a floating guard 
was to be maintained on the Mississippi and a system of com- 
munication opened through the Iberville and the lakes to Pen- 
sacola. Accordingly, Chester was instructed to take only those 
measures of defense necessary to the emergency.” 

The man appointed as general officer was John Campbell, an 
unfortunate choice for he was inexperienced in the American 
wilderness, impatient of the halfway measures a frontier prov- 
ince had to endure, and jealous of his own reputation. He reached 
Pensacola on January 17, 1779, and a month later made his 
first report. A comparison of his letters to Germain with those 
of Chester during the previous year reveals much of interest. 
To Campbell, the conditions of West Florida were hopeless and 
he conceded nothing to the efforts Chester had made for pro- 
tection. Discounting Campbell’s temperament, which inclined 
him to exaggeration and pessimism, one is forced to the conelu- 
sion that, in spite of Chester’s activities, the British had held 
their positions by a mere thread and only greater weakness on 
the part of the enemy had saved them. 

Campbell’s denunciation of the prospect before him was com- 
plete. The troops which Chester had raised were, for the most 
part, collected from the dregs of the colony, their loyalty was 
doubtful and their ability even more questionable. The condi- 
tion of the soldiers was deplorable: there was insufficient cloth- 
ing, an ever present searcity of food, and, crowning injury of 
all, no rum. Regarding the fortification which he was supposed 
to build, he declared it would be six or eight months before it 
could be started as there were no tools, materials, or skilled 
labor and a Florida summer was almost more than his regulars 
could bear. The selection of Ft. Bute as a permanent fort, he 
questioned, and the possibility of opening a connection from the 
Mississippi through the Iberville and the lakes to Mobile and Pen- 





67 Germain to Campbell, Instructions, July 1, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 463. There 
was nothing new in the plan for a second outlet to the Mississippi as the British had 
discussed it before. In fact a canal had been started and abandoned. 

68 Germain to Chester, July 1, 1778, C.O. 5/594, folio 457, no. 15. 
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sacola he considered unfeasible as the Iberville was dry part of 
the vear and, even at best, its waters were not navigable to the 
Mississippi.” This dismal recital was borne out in a measure by 
the reports from the settlers themselves. John Fitzpatrick, an es- 
tablished trader at Manchak, wrote a friend in the fall of 1778 that 
he planned to wind up his affairs and leave the region because 
there was too much confusion for profitable commerce.” The de- 
scription by the same individual of the British defending forces 
and the depredations they committed on the people whom they 
were protecting bears out Campbell’s estimate of the provincial 
militia.” 

But the tribulations of the new military command should not 
be allowed to obscure Chester’s achievement which was that, 
weak as West Florida undoubtedly appeared, he was able to 
give a negative answer to the query raised by the Willing raid, 
namely, could the Americans acquire a foothold, commercial or 
military, on the lower Mississippi? The fact that Willing’s small 
force and unfortunate personality were factors in his failure ™ 
does not detract from Chester’s courage and judgment. By 1779, 
Washington had forbidden any further efforts to bring goods 
from New Orleans as being too costly in both men and mate- 
rials,’ and when the British forts surrendered, it was to the 
Spanish and not the Americans. The Willing raid caused the 
reorganization of British forces in West Florida and gave im- 
petus to their plan of possessing the lower Mississippi by a 
combined movement from Florida and Canada," a project con- 
ceived but never executed due to the Spanish declaration of war. 

69 Campbell to Germain, February 10, 1778, C. O. 5/597, folio 41; id. to id., March 
22, 1779, C. 0. 5/597, folio 17. 

70 Fitzpatrick to William Wier, August 12, 1778, Letterbook of John Fitzpatrick. 

71 John Fitzpatrick moved across the river in September, 1778. This was his 
second move, the first having taken place when the Americans seized Natchez. The 
reason for the move was the conduct of the British troops, ‘‘which has obliged me as 
well as many others to accept the generous offer of his Excellency Don Bernardo de 
Galvez of taking protection under his banner since unhappily we cannot enjoy it 
under that which was formerly dear to us.’’ Id. to id., September 16, 1778, ibid. 

72 Pollock to Congress, July 6, 1778, Pollock Papers. 

73 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Retreat on the Upper Ohio, 88-94. 


7#Germain to Haldimand, June 19, 1779, Seeret, State Papers, General Haldimand, 
216-1, Report of the Canadian Archives, 1890 (Ottawa, 1891), 113. 











WET LANDS AND THE HOOSIER STEREOTYPE 
By Ricuarp Lyte Power 


During the generation preceding the Civil War observers fre- 
quently expressed the fear that Indiana was lagging behind in 
the race to attract migrating population. Although the authors 
of these opinions often disagreed as to the causes of the fact 
they deplored, they were in complete agreement as to the un- 
satisfactory progress of their state. Assisted by twentieth cen- 
tury perspective they could have discovered that their state was 
relatively little known abroad, that homeseekers were passing 
over and around Indiana, little interested in what it had to offer; 
they could have observed that geographic causes had been work- 
ing to repel immigration — particularly immigration from the 
northeastern states — and to attach to Indiana a reputation for 
backwardness and provinciality.’ 

It was the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, superintendent of the United 
States Patent Office and an agricultural enthusiast particularly 
interested in the development of the valley of the Wabash, who 
in a widely published letter, dated January 1, 1837, declared, 

1 The following table from the EHighth Census of the United States, 1860, Popula- 


tion, xxxiv, shows the course of internal migration. 
Connecticut (people have migrated principally to) N.Y. Ohio Mass. IIl. 
‘ oe 


Delaware si ee . seg Pa. Md. Ohio Ind. 
Kentucky si my " ‘¢ Mo. Ind. Il. Ohio 
Michigan os si si " i Til. Ta. Ind. Ohio 
New Jersey *¢ +4 $6 si si Mm. FE. Pa. Ohio Ill. 
New York #8 ae ee amg ~ Mich. II. Wise. Ohio 
Ohio $6 shes tag > si Ind. Ill. la. Mo. 
Pennsylvania ‘‘ - Ki si * Coe i. Ind. la. 
Rhode Island ‘‘ ats = i - Mass. N. Y. Conn. IIL 
Vermont o =" 7 _ a N. Y. Wise. Mass. Iii. 
Virginia ne oe s = sg Ohio Mo. Ky. Ind. 


The number of instances where migrants passed over Indiana to reach Illinois or 
another state is significant. 

Historians not uncommonly refer to the rapid growth of neighboring states as 
compared to Indiana’s slower development. See Arthur C. Cole, The Era of the Ciwil 
War, in Centennial History of Illinois (Chicago, 1922), III, 338-39; W. F. Gephart, 
‘The Transportation and Industrial Development of the Middle West,’’ in Columbia 
University Studies (New York, 1909), XXXIV, no. 1, p. 40. 
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« 


‘Very little is yet known of the valley of the Wabash. Although 
the fertility of the soil is unequalled, few have ever seen this 
country. ... Five thousand persons left Buffalo in one day to go 
up the lake, and yet not one went into the valley of the Wabash.’” 

In addition to the recorded opinions of observant individuals 
that Indiana was failing to attract its due share of the ‘‘ waves 
of population rolling past’’ one finds certain groups of persons 
solicitous concerning the growth of the state. In the month of 
January, 1851, for example, a group of citizens of Fort Wayne, 
assembled in a public meeting, deplored the fact that Indiana 
was attracting fewer German immigrants proportionately than 
Michigan, Wisconsin, or Iowa, and formed a committee to pre- 
pare pamphlets, carry on correspondence, and urge legislative 
inducements to immigration.* 

From high places came expression of the same fear. ‘‘There 
is less known abroad, this day, of Indiana, in her great elements 
of wealth, than any other State in the Union of her age and posi- 
tion,’’ declared Governor Joseph A. Wright in a public address 
at the Wayne County fair, 1851. The remedy he proposed in his 
address was a ‘‘practical annual statistical report of the whole 
State.’’* A chief executive again adverted to the subject in 1863 
when Oliver P. Morton in explaining why Indiana had failed to 
attain a population of two millions — the state’s population in 
1860 was only one and one-third millions — cited as causes the 
bad financial record of the state attending the internal improve- 
ments program authorized in 1836, and the notoriety resulting 
from the unsoldierly behavior of the Second Indiana Regiment 
at Buena Vista, ‘‘which should have disgraced but a single 
man,’’ yet ‘‘retarded the progress of a great state.’’ ‘‘When a 
man is about to seek a new home,’’ the governor argued, ‘‘very 
small causes will determine him to go to one state or another.’’ ® 
Two years later Morton was again on the subject, emphasizing 
the potential greatness of the state, the tracts yet unsettled, 
counties with sparse population, and recommending the estab- 


2A. D. Jones, Jllinois and the West (Boston, 1838), 183-84. 

3 Logansport Journal, March 8, 1851. 

4 Indiana State Board of Agriculture, First Annual Report, 1850, p. 255. 

5 Lafayette Journal, January 10, 1863. Yet Illinois passed through similar finan- 
cial trials about 1840. See Theodore C. Pease, The Frontier State, 1818-48, in Cen- 
tennial History of Illinois, I1, 232-34. 
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lishment of a State Bureau of Emigration. ‘‘ While we are some- 
what late in beginning,’’ he warned, ‘‘it will be later and worse 
for us the longer it is put off.’’ ° 

The subject of Indiana’s indifferent growth and her lack of 
publicity was also a matter for remark by non-residents. An 
unsigned correspondent of the Ohio Farmer who had visited 
Logansport on the Wabash in 1855 wrote enthusiastically con- 
cerning that town, but his language clearly reveals his doubt as 
to whether his Ohio readers would know anything of the Wabash 
country.’ A correspondent of the same paper who signed himself 
‘‘Viator’’ also demonstrated his conviction that Indiana was 
being passed by. ‘‘The farming interest of Indiana is hardly 
what it should be,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and I am inclined to think if some 
of the farmers who are flocking westward, would locate in this 
vicinity, where lands are as cheap as in lowa... they would find 
it decidedly to their advantage.’’ ° 

Of similar tone were the letters of S. Burnet who had gone 
about 1852 from the Western Reserve to settle at Vincennes on 
the lower Wabash. ‘‘ Farmers, mechanics, laborers and school- 
teachers can all find profitable employment in this country, as it 
is not half filled up yet,’’ he wrote, and two months later, ‘*Sev- 
eral Ohio farmers have bought farms here this spring; some of 
them, on their return from Kansas, found they had left a good 
country behind, when they were seeking the land of promise, 
near the place where the sun is said to set.’’* Indiana at mid- 
century could have sympathized with the sorrowful complaint of 
the Nantucket J/nquirer’s editor that ‘‘communities, as well as 
individuals, not infrequently have to smart under the lash of 
neglect.’”° 

6 Logansport Pharos, January 18, 1865. 

7 Cleveland Ohio Farmer, June 23, 1855. 


§ Ibid., November 15, 1856. For the view that Indiana lands were less or no more 
in price than lands in states farther west see tbid., March 22, 1856; also Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture, Fifth Annual Report, 1856, p. 489, and ibid., 1852, p. 
368. However, Robert R. LaFollette, ‘‘ Foreigners and Their Influence on Indiana 
since 1850,’’ in Indiana Magazine of History (Bloomington, 1905-), XXV (1929), 
26, n. 41, says that cheaper lands in states farther west naturally lured immigrants 
and that ‘‘she [Indiana] was comparatively small and her land was early taken up.’’ 
Ibid., 22. Such statements require qualification, at least for the years before 1860. 

® Ohio Farmer, April 25 and June 20, 1857. 

10 Quoted in New England Farmer (Boston, 1822-46; 1865-1913), XI (1833), 272 
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The foregoing testimony which indicates the slow growth ™ of 
a centrally located western commonwealth excites a curiosity to 
discover the basic causes of the observed effect. It also suggests 
that there are other respects in which the development of the 
commonwealth and its society have been atypical. 

Lois Kimball Mathews has found one of the qualitative pe- 
culiarities of Indiana’s population to be absence of numerous 
or geographically extensive New England settlements. ‘‘In- 
diana,’’ the author wrote, ‘‘was never a favorite stopping-place 
for the New Englanders, for the Southern element was strong 
here, and the Virginian or Kentuckian was apt to confuse the 
shrewd, unscrupulous ‘ Yankee’ peddler of cheap clocks with the 
substantial Connecticut farmer, and treat the two alike.’’ “ 
That there existed between the Yankee and the man from below 
the Ohio River a mutual antipathy which had its effect in deter- 
mining the texture of early communities cannot be gainsaid. If 
the Kentuckian was on his guard against the Yankee peddler, 
the prospective migrant in New England had been forewarned 
by his local press concerning the ‘‘shiftless farmer’’ — not of 
New England origin —‘‘whose only god is the whiskey bottle, 
and whose sole study is how to live in the most shiftless man- 
ner’’;’* or was solemnly counseled not to absorb the ‘‘too sloven- 
ly spirit of the west.’’ He must not appear to shun the resident 
western population, ‘‘made up by immigrants from Kentucky, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas’’; he should, rather, ‘‘mingle freely 
and unsuspiciously with his neighbors, and while he sinks his 
manners to their level, strive to bring up their habits, by a suc- 
cessful example, to the New England standard.’’ * 

Despite the abundant evidence that the Yankee and the Hoo- 
sier — this term was not at first restricted to Indiana — did not 
appreciate one the other, mutual dislike was not always sufficient 
to prevent their settling in the same locality.** Antipathy founded 


11 Differences of time and area make it difficult to arrive at figures representing 
the relative growth of states. In 1860 Ohio had a population of 5.7 to the square mile, 
Indiana had 3.7, while Illinois, younger, farther west and with an area half again 
larger than Indiana, had 3.05 persons to the square mile. It would appear that the 
fears of Indiana’s leaders were well founded. 

12 Lois K. Mathews, The Expansion of New England (Boston, 1909), 254. 

18 Genesce Farmer, quoted in New England Farmer, X (1831-32), 357. 

14 Jones, Illinois and the West, 156. 

15 See C. O. Sauer, The Upper Illinois Valley, in Illinois Geological Survey (Spring- 
field, 1917), Bulletin no. 27, p. 151. 
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on sectional folkways might explain the absence of one element 
or the other in a given locality, but it seems hardly adequate to 
explain why northeastern men should have avoided the entire 
state of Indiana, especially when they planted themselves in 
large numbers in Ohio and Illinois in spite of the presence of 
competing southerners. A more sufficient explanation of the ab- 
sence of northeasterners in specific parts of the Old Northwest 
is the relative wetness of the lands in these areas — notably the 
northern half of Indiana, the northwestern quarter of Ohio, and 
extensive but less compact areas in eastern Illinois.’*® A glance at 
the map prepared by the Census Bureau concerning the drainage 
of agricultural lands (1932)** reveals in a striking way the pres- 
ent day dependence of these areas upon codperative drainage 
enterprises. Bearing in mind the ease with which the relative 
wetness of a virginal area might be overstressed, it nevertheless 
seems an allowable deduction from this map that a condition of 
forbidding wetness faced the pioneers of the regions just 
named.** 

Almost completely blanketed north of the line of the Shelby- 


16 Twelfth Census of the United States, Statistical Atlas, 1900 (Washington, 
1903), see plates 2-13. The maps representing the westward progress of successive 
decennial frontier lines clearly suggest the impeding influence of these lands upon 
occupation, 

Ellen C. Semple and C. F. Jones, American History and its Geographic Conditions 
(Boston, 1933), 161, state, without further developing the idea: ‘‘But beyond, the 
northern parts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were cut off from the influx of popu 
lation coming from Lake Erie because of the swamps covering the uncertain water- 
shed of the Maumee, Wabash, and St. Joseph rivers.’’ While Michigan had large 
amounts of wet lands this condition was mitigated, especially in the southern part, 
by the famous oak openings, almost invariably referred to as ‘‘dry,’’ and prairies 
rond. The 1930 drainage census map shows that southern Michigan was relatively 
free of lands requiring codperative drainage. These areas not requiring drainage 
enterprises extend southward into the northern tier of counties of Indiana. This is 
interesting because the northern tier of counties of Indiana is one of the few com- 
pact areas in Indiana which Lois K. Mathews found to contain considerable New 
England elements. It is sometimes said these counties of Indiana, which were or- 
ganized in advance of neighboring counties, were an overflow from Michigan (see 
footnote 52). Wisconsin, it may be noted, has a very small amount of land under 
cooperative drainage projects. See also S. S. Visher, Geography of American Notables, 
in Indiana University Studies (Bloomington, 1910-), XV (1928), 50. 

17 Fifteenth Census of the United States, Drainage of Agricultural Lands (Wash 
ington, 1932), map facing p. 1. See also drainage enterprise maps of individual states. 

18 B. H. Hibbard, A History of Public Land Policies (New York, 1924), chap. xiv. 
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ville moraine by a condition of natural wetness which required 
large-scale coéperative drainage projects as an ultimate solu- 
tion; with a forlorn prospect of a lake port at Michigan City 
which was backed by sand dunes and the persistent ‘‘ Kankakee 
Pond’’;'® and with the eastern gateway to the Wabash Valley 
blocked by the ill-reputed Maumee country where unhealthful 
Toledo stood to repel immigration, Indiana’s outlook, during 
the first few decades of statehood was peculiarly unfavorable. 

The situation of Toledo and of Northwestern Ohio, due to the 
essential unity of the Maumee and Wabash valleys, had a prime 
significance for the rise of northern Indiana. Carrying back to 
the War of 1812, the campaigning in northwestern Ohio was a 
vexing trial to officers and enlisted men, and the net result must 
have been to create and spread a bad impression of the region. 
‘“‘You ean searcely form an idea, Sir,’’ wrote General William 
Henry Harrison to the war department, ‘‘of the difficulty with 
which land transportation is effected north of the fortieth degree 
of Latitude in this country. The Country beyond that is almost 
continued swamp to the Lakes.’’*° Thus did General Harrison 
characterize an area extending southward from Lake Erie as 
far as Columbus and Dayton and including by implication a 
generous portion of northwestern Ohio. Within the vast region 
thus described, moreover, existed the ‘‘Black Swamp,’’* an 
elongated morass extending on the southerly side of the Maumee 

19** Kankakee Pond,’’ several miles in width, extending from the Illinois line 
northeastward to South Bend appeared on maps until 1860. See map collection, 
Indiana State Library. 

S. Augustus Mitchell, Illinois in 1837-8 (Philadelphia, 1838), 35, says that in the 
upper fifty miles of its course the Kankakee flowed ‘‘through an extensive swamp.’’ 

J. V. Quarles wrote to a friend in New Hampshire, December 17, 1838: ‘‘ Michigan 
city in Indiana is a bed of sand and will ultimately be a smart place — The northern 
part of In.[diana] on lake is a miserable place and thinly settled[.]in one place on 
road is 13 miles between houses.’’ ‘‘ Letters of Joseph V. Quarles,’’ in Wisconsin 
Magazine of History (Madison, 1917-), XVI (1933), 307. 

Jones, Illinois and the West, 235, wrote: ‘‘We reached Michigan city in the middle 
of the afternoon, but could not get within a mile of it except by our yawl.... I had 


heard much of this place, and was exceedingly disappointed in it. It can but prove-a 
splendid failure.’’ 


20 Messages and Letters of William Henry Harrison, Il, in Indiana Historical 
Collections (Indianapolis, 1916), IX (1922), 214. 
21 The term ‘‘ Black Swamp’’ was later applied to most of the northwestern quar- 


ter of Ohio. See Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 1870, 
p. 397. 
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River through several present day counties. It inspired deserip- 
tions of especial eloquence. ‘‘ The Black Swamp,’’ ran one widely 
disseminated account by a private of a Virginia regiment, ‘‘4 
miles in the extent, would have been considered impassable by 
all but men determined to surmount every difficulty to accom- 
plish the object of their march. In this swamp you lose sight of 
terra firma altogether — the water was about six inches deep on 
the ice, which was very rotten, often breaking through to a depth 
of four or five feet.’’ * It was probably significant for the subse- 
quent history of northwestern Ohio and related regions that the 
Fourth Regiment of the regular army had been recruited in New 
England.” 

The same notorious Black Swamp, the ‘‘chief terror of trav- 
elers Westward,’’ seriously impeded communication on the 
Western Reserve and Maumee Road which extended from the 
New England settlement in the Reserve to Toledo. The degree to 
which this swamp interfered with traffic is suggested by a re- 
port in 1838 of the Ohio State Committee on Canals, which pro- 
nounced the road ‘‘among the most important in the State, being 
the only thoroughfare East and West through Northern Ohio.’’ 
In spite of the road’s well known drawbacks, the westward traffic 
over it was considerable, especially during the frosty months 
when lake traffic was suspended; and it is reasonable to believe 
that, since it remained only partially improved until 1842, it must 
have played an important part in deterring the growth of Toledo 
as well as in discouraging the movement of Yankees from the 
Western Reserve to the Maumee and Wabash valleys.** 

Logically well located, Toledo became soon after its founding 
a disappointment to its promoters. According to the reminis- 
cence of an early editor of the Blade, the town had by 1844 ‘‘ac- 
quired a widespread and almost universally-believed character 
for insalubrity.’’ ** Worse still, the early inhabitants of the place 
did not agressively combat disease but rather resigned them- 
selves to a confession of the extreme charges against their local- 


22 Adam Walker, A Journal of Two Campaigns of the Fourth Regiment of U. S. 
Infantry in the Michigan and Indiana Territories (Keene, N. H., 1816), 104 n. 

23 Tbid., 5. 

24Clark Waggoner, History of the City of Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio (New 
York, 1888), 426, 

25H. 8. Knapp, History of the Maumee Valley (Toledo, 1872), 543. 
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ity; and to deepen the curse, local newspapers more than once 
printed doggerel verses describing the woes of the place. One of 
the rhymesters maligned the populace, their produce and their 
posterity through a total of nine libellous verses.” It is no matter 
for wonder that as late as 1855 there was an abortive movement 
to change the names *‘Maumee River’’ and ‘‘Maumee Valley’’ 
respectively to ‘‘Grand Rapids River’’ and ‘‘Grand Rapids 
Valley.’’ *’ Even the completed Wabash and Erie Canal was not 
sufficiently attractive to overcome the effects of the city’s bad 
reputation,” and, perhaps as much to the point, to overcome the 
subversive propaganda which had been carried on against Toledo 
by competing lake cities.” With northwestern Ohio damned offi- 
cially and unofficially by soldiers of the War of 1812, with Toledo 
an object far and wide of scorn and ridicule instead of a teeming 
port of entry to an extensive hinterland, the retarded growth of 
northern Indiana and of northwestern Ohio is easily understood. 

Nor was it only from the eastward and from Lake Michigan 


26 Waggoner, History of Toledo, 31, quoting Maumee City Ezpress, June 24, 1837. 
Two of the verses run: 
On Maumee, on Maumee, 
Potatoes they grow small; 
They roast them in the fire 
And eat them — tops and all. 


On Maumee, on Maumee, 
’Tis Ague in the Fall; 

The fit will shake them so, 
It rocks the house and all. 

27 Ibid., 33. 

28 Knapp, Maumee Valley, 543. Even as late as 1855 the Maumee-Wabash route 
was not a popular one, according to a traveller of that period who recorded that it 
was ‘‘true, that the line of the Maumee River, which the canal next followed, was 
notoriously infected with ague and fever ... but no other route was available to us; 
and we resolved to entrust ourselves to the mosquitoes and to the fevers and agues 
of the Wabash and Erie canal.’’ J. Richard Beste, The Wabash: or Adventures 
of an English Gentleman’s Family in the Interior of America (London, 1855), II, 
154-55. 

29 The experience of Dr. Jacob Clark is interesting. He left Canton, St. Lawrence 
County, New York in April, 1834 for Toledo. At Cleveland he was told he must go 
first to Detroit since there was no boat from Cleveland to the Maumee River. This 
was due to the fact that there was not at Toledo sufficient water or trade to justify 
the connection, the town being in the midst of a great marsh and its inhabitants 
Indians, muskrats, and frogs. He was compelled to reach Toledo by way of Detroit, 


where, incidentally, he got the same reports of Toledo as at Cleveland. Waggoner, 
History of Toledo, 666. 
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that ingress into northern Indiana was difficult. The lack of 
familiarity of the people of neighboring regions with the Wabash 
Valley even at the comparatively late date of 1855 has been sug- 
gested. This was inevitable from the comment H. W. Ellsworth, 
a son of the writer quoted earlier in this paper: 


The cause which has hitherto prevented the true advantages of this 
delightful valley from being known, is found in the extreme difficulty 
of gaining access to it, by any of the established routes of Indiana... . 
A journey to the Upper Wabash, from the Ohio river, by land, owing 
to the extreme roughness of the roads; the difficulty of obtaining suit- 
able vehicles and accommodations, and withal the distance, was one of 
extreme fatigue, while all approach from Lake Erie, by the Indian 
trails and traces from the Maumee river, could be undertaken only 
with a single horse, and often at a risk of long and serious detention, 
from innumerable by-paths, and streams almost impassable. The single 
pioneer and hardy hunter could indeed press through these obstacles; 
but the emigrant, with his family, could travel only the more con- 
venient routes along the borders of the State.*° 


In spite of the obvious truth of the foregoing explanation one 
suspects that Ellsworth erred in understating —or refrained 
from stating fully, since he was financially interested in the re- 
gion — the hazards of overland travel to the upper Wabash Val- 
ley from central Indiana. In the present Boone County, for ex- 
ample, and indeed between the White and Wabash valleys there 
existed the so-called ‘‘summit levels’? which were said to ae- 
count for wet lands which were common on almost all dividing 
ridges. Observers in these areas reported ‘‘great lakes of 
water backed up by huge trunks of fallen trees . . . visible on 
every hand.’’™ 

More than merely suggestive was the case of Colonel John 
Spencer who during the brisk years preceding the 1837 crash 

30 Ellsworth, The Valley of the Upper Wabash, etc. (New York, 1838), 2-3. It 


should be noted too that the Ellsworths praised the Wabash Valley proper, ‘‘that 
tract of land receding from 20 to 40 miles on each side of the Wabash river,’’ and 
not northern Indiana indiscriminately. 

31 Boone County People’s Guide (Indianapolis, 1874), 131, 133. See also Robert 
Carlton (pseud.), The New Purchase, ed. by James A. Woodburn (Princeton, 1916), 
346, 348, 362. The work, by an eastern man, whose real name was Baynard Rush 
Hall and who was concerned with Indiana during its first deeade of statehood, was 
first published 1843 and was republished 1855. His book would have done little to 
redeem the state from its reputed wetness, as many passages suggest. 
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was receiver of the United States land office at Fort Wayne. 
Overwhelmed by the amount of cash literally piled into his office 
by eager land buyers, Spencer was obliged to exceed his author- 
ity, as he declared, by employing a wagoner and guard to trans- 
port the treasure to safe keeping at Cincinnati or Lawrenceburg. 
He was penalized by the government for his irregular procedure 
but steadily defended his course of action by pleading its neces- 
sity. His defense pamphlet, published in 1852, is of interest since 
it contains depositions made in 1844 to the effect that ‘‘the road 
from this place [Fort Wayne] to Indianapolis has seldom or 
ever been traveled with wagons even to this day, and only on 
horseback in dry seasons, and cases of emergency.’’ Another 
deponent stated that the road from Fort Wayne to Richmond 
was ‘‘a mere trace... and the greater part of the year a loaded 
wagon could not travel the trace.’’ Another said, ‘‘ The Richmond 
road no one pretended to travel with wagons.’’ Thus the impas- 
sable state of the country to the south and southwestward of 
Fort Wayne — ‘‘the peculiarities of a low, wet country, subject 
to inundation from ordinary rain’? — was Spencer’s defense for 
having the money circuitously transported to points more distant 
than Richmond.** 

This evidence suggests the completeness with which wet level 
uplands could insulate the Wabash Valley proper from central 
Indiana. It is also of value in understanding why Indiana was 
widely accorded the unhappy distinction of being a focal point of 
swamps and fevers. The prevalence of this reputation may in 
turn account for the fact that, as between Indiana and her sister 
commonwealths of the Old Northwest, interested eastern men 
seemed as much predisposed to disparage the former as to praise 
the latter. 

Illinois, for example, after only twenty years of statehood 
could be referred to by a Massachusetts man as ‘‘a very Hercules 
of the west and the Union, already casting aside its swaddling 
bands.’’ ** It could evoke from another the lyrical prognostica- 


32 Letter of Col. John Spencer (New York, 1852, pamphlet), 43, 45, 57, and 8. 
Knapp, Maumee Valley, 401, mentions the Edsall brothers who ‘‘originated the 
scheme for bridging what was then an impassable swamp between Fort Wayne and 
Bluffton. ’’ 

83 Jones, Illinois and the West, 232-33. The author of this popular book, a Massa- 
chusetts man, reprinted in one edition of his book the letter of H. L. Ellsworth 
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tion of a day when it would support a population of twenty mil- 
lions — which before the end of the paragraph had become thirty 
millions.** Yet it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Indiana, 
far from evoking laudatory emotional outbursts, was passed off 
by contemporary eastern writers as being an unmitigated 
morass. Thus Illinois was likely to receive praise in general and 
by implication a clean bill of health. ‘‘In traveling through IIli- 
nois, from Quiney to Springfield, and thenee to Chicago by the 
way of Peoria and Ottawa,’’ began one account, ‘‘I did not notice 
a single swamp, large or small; and I cannot recollect that I saw 
an acre of really waste land in any one place.’’* But another 
judicious observer who saw the West probably the same year 
could only let Indiana suffer by comparison with neighboring 
states. J. Gould, a young Massachusetts farmer, made especially 
careful observations concerning his itinerary in 1839 through 
southwestern Ohio, across central Indiana by the National Road 
from Richmond to Terre Haute, and thence through Illinois and 
Wisconsin. He was most pleased with northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin because of the rolling surface and the gravel 
subsoil which he believed accounted for the superior drainage of 
this region.*® Yet in his mature conclusion, although he had seen 
only central Indiana and Michigan City on Lake Michigan, he 
casually referred to ‘‘the swamps of Indiana,’’ where, as in ‘‘the 
thick timber bottoms along the Illinois river,’’ there were ‘‘ great 
numbers of wild hogs.’’ ** To liken Indiana to that notoriously 
referred to at the outset of this paper. One cannot escape the impression that he is 
hostile toward Indiana since he takes pains to refute point by point most of the 
favorable claims made by Ellsworth for the Wabash Valley. Interestingly, neither 
Jones nor Mitchell (cited) in their books makes any apologies for Illinois while 
Ellsworth indulges in much explanation as to the backwardness of Indiana. 

34 New York Observer, quoted in New England Farmer, September 11, 1839. 
See also Mitchell, JUinois, 10, ‘‘On the route from Cincinnati to St. Louis, the great 
road passes through this state, in its whole extent of width. More than 100 miles of 
it is high, dry, and rich prairie.’’ 

35 New York Observer, quoted in New England Farmer, September 11, 1839. 

86 Certain of Indiana’s wet areas were accounted for by the fact that the subsoil 


of the basins was a ‘‘tough and tenacious clay’’ which prevented water from pass 
ing through it into the sand beneath, a condition just the opposite of what Gould 


believed about northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin. Indiana State Board of 
Agriculture, First Annual Report, 1851, p- 284. An early road-builder complained 
that ‘‘no depth of drainage would make the track dry in many parts of the north, 
as for instance along the Michigan road.’’ Ibid., 278. 


87 New England Farmer, July 15, 1840. Gould’s account, an especially interesting 
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hopeless region of Illinois was in itself an especial disparage- 
ment, a region deseribed by a very recent writer as ‘‘considered 
forever impracticable for settlement because of the difficulty of 
draining it.’’ ** 

To be sure, Illinois was not always represented as being free 
from swamps. Yet writers who mentioned the swamps of Illinois 
could be careful to point out that they were so arranged as to 
avoid making large regions inaccessible; and could suggest that 
these swamps, ‘‘called in the dialect of the place ‘sloos’,’’ might 
be turned to use and made to afford streams of water that would 
flow the year around ;** or could warn against confusing the firm 
prairies of Illinois with the ‘‘boggy prairies of Ohio.’’ *° 

Another index to the popular impression of Indiana and its 
populace which existed abroad is offered by a newspaper feature 
story of mid-century which was captioned ‘‘ Rousing a Hoosier,”’ 
wherein the principal actor — ‘‘Hoosier’’ stories never lacked 
action — was described as ‘‘a live Hoosier, fresh from the 
swamps and bogs of Indiana.’’** This story, a half-column in 
length, related how on a steamboat journey between Cincinnati 
and St. Louis a Hoosier outwitted and trounced those who would 
have made fun of him and robbed him. Although the present 
writer made no particular effort to trace the story, he found 
evidence of its having been reprinted in widely separated parts 
of the country, Memphis, Buffalo, and Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. It was current at least from 1850 to 1853 and alone must 
have done much to perpetuate a discrediting idea of the state as 
well as to fix a grotesque Hoosier stereotype. Moreover, in this 
story ‘‘Hoosier’’ is unmistakably linked with ‘‘swamps and 
bogs.’’ 

Even responsible pens acquiesced in the prevailing opinion 
one, was printed in some seven numbers of Vols. XVIII and XIX of this weekly 
It was reprinted, with a few deletions, as ‘‘ Wanderings in the West in 1839,’’ in 
Indiana Magazine of History (Bloomington, 1905-), XXX (1934). 

88 Paul W. Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Colonization Work, Harvard 
Economic Studies (Cambridge, 1906-), XLII (1934), 8. 

89 For example, Jones, Illinois and the West. The part on table lands, sloughs, 


bottoms, oak openings of Illinois was reprinted in New England Farmer, March 20, 
1839. 


4 Mitchell, Illinois, 22. 
41 Memphis Express, quoted in Springfield (Mass.) Republican, March 16, 1853. The 
same article is to be found in the Buffalo Morning Express, July 4, 1850. 
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concerning the state. It was the Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Republican under the heat of wartime politics that indulged in 
one of the most disparaging references to Indiana, a statement 
no less interesting because of its impulsive quality. Irritated by 
the nature of appointments to the Department of the Interior, 
the Massachusetts editor declared: 


Nobody goes into it head or tail that does not hail from that state — 
the meanest, after all, in the West, and one of the meanest in the whole 
free Union. Why should it have more fevers and ague and ignorance 
and bad polities than any of its sisters? Perhaps because it was settled, 
in a greater degree, by poor small whites and the small slaveholders 
of the South.** 


If further evidence were desired to establish the reality of 
Indiana’s reputation as a place benighted and unhealthful it 
would be found in the occasional testy denials of the charge by 
indwellers of the state. One writer declared it ‘‘more healthy at 
this moment than western New York was a few years ago’’; and 
diverted attention from his state by pointing to the unsanitary 
character of the eastern shore of Maryland.** More revealing, 
however, is the strain of apologetic rebuttal in the letter of an 
apostate Yankee to the Ohio Farmer: 


It may be a matter of surprise to you to see me hailing from Hoosier- 
doom| sic], so called... Indeed I consider the latter {the term Hoosier, 
rather than Yankee] preferable, allied as it is, in the minds of some 
with all that is green and outlandish. The Eastern people are far too 
apt to regard all who live in this little (?) backwoods State as genuine 
‘‘greenhorns’’.... Indiana is no longer a howling wilderness, traversed 
only by cow-paths and mud pikes, with here and there a ‘‘truck patch’’ 
to enliven the scene. ... What is there to prevent Indiana from becom- 
ing a rich and prosperous State? ** 

42 Springfield Republican, January 31, 1863, quoted in Lafayette Daily Journal, 
February 11, 1863. 

43 Ellsworth, Valley of the Upper Wabash, 114. 

#4 February 16, 1854. Gates, Illinois Central Railroad, loc. cit., 9, mentions a 
similar literature of defense or rebuttal emanating from the ‘‘Egypt’’ region of 
southern Illinois. Travellers recorded their surpise, even from an early date, at find 
ing the Hoosiers less uncivilized than they had been led to expect. ‘‘I am now in 
the land of Hooshiers, and find that long-haired race much more civilized than some 
of their western neighbors are willing to represent them,’’ wrote Charles F. Hoffman 
in a volume entitled A Winter in the West (New York, 1835), I, 226. Another 
traveller, some years later remarked, ‘‘We were determined to be pleased with In- 
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This letter incidentally suggests that by 1854 Indiana’s unfavor- 
able reputation doubtless exaggerated actual conditions. 

Thus it may be proposed that Indiana, subjected as it was to 
the far reaching social consequences of wet lands, affords an 
archetype for the study of this sort of environmental condition. 
The tenacity of its unsavory reputation doubtless explains why 
the business of finding new homes within Indiana was never ac- 
companied by the emotional manifestations that produced the 
‘“‘Ohio fever,’’ the ‘‘Illinois fever’’ or inspired New England 
people to sing ‘‘ Michigania.’’ In short, if eastern men in large 
numbers were attacked by a ‘‘fever’’ to migrate to Indiana, the 
fact is difficult to discover. 

Typical among generalizations concerning the social character 
of ‘‘bueolie Indiana’’— as F. J. Turner saw fit to eall it as late 
as 1897 “— are statements that it is ‘‘the least foreign of all 
the States of the Old Northwest’’;*® that as late as 1850 ‘‘one- 
third of the population of Indiana were native Carolinians and 
their children, in the first generation;*’ or that ‘‘the typical 
‘Hoosier’ of today is far more like a Kentuckian or a Carolinian 
than he is like a New Yorker or a man from the Bay State.’’ * 
These are merely alternative ways of saying that Indiana did not 
experience a considerable benefit from the mighty lake route to 
the west which led past two of her doors. As a result, the absence 
of certain layers of population veneer left the state to be in a 
manner self-propagated, or at any rate to draw its population 
from sources near at hand.*® Lacking considerable admixtures of 
foreign and of Yankee blood, comparatively insulated from the 
world until the state was ‘‘discovered’’ by the railroads built 
during the 1850’s, Indiana could rightly be described as ‘‘influ- 
diana; and already discovered that the manner of the ‘ Hoosiers,’ as its inhabitants 
are familiarly called, were much more gentle and considerate than those of the 
go-a-head ‘Buckeys’ of Ohio State.’’ Beste, The Wabash, I, 253. Beste was also 
evidently surprised at the growth of Indianapolis and Terre Haute, which he de- 
scribed as ‘‘not decaying, but busy, thriving towns.’’ Ibid., II, 188. 

4° Frederick J. Turner, ‘Dominant Forces in Western Life,’’ in Atlantic Monthly 
(Boston, 1857-), LXXIX (1897), 438. 

46 La Follette, ‘‘ Foreigners and Their Influence,’’ loc. cit., 17. 

47 Turner, ‘‘Dominant Forces in Western Life,’’ loc. cit., 434. 

48 Mathews, Expansion of New England, 197. 

4° This is borne out by maps made by the writer from data in Joseph E. Layton, 


‘Sources of Population in Indiana, 1816-1850,’’ in Bulletin of the Indiana State 
Library (Indianapolis, 1905-). XI (1916), no. 3. 
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enced more from the South than from New England.”’ * Para- 
doxically, although the state lay directly in the path of westward- 
moving thousands, thousands moved westward and never saw it. 

That the religious scene of the state was affected by the same 
geographical circumstances there can be no doubt. ‘‘Indeed,’’ 
declared one writer, ‘‘in going over the Western States, one can 
almost locate New England people by the presence of Congrega- 
tional churches.’’™ It is interesting that according to the census 
of 1860 Indiana had 11 of these congregations, Illinois 140, Ohio 
142, Wisconsin 112, and Michigan 69. 

It is moreover searcely conceivable that Indiana’s political 
development could have escaped being broadly different had 
Toledo attracted large numbers of Yankees and sent them to find 
homes in the Maumee and Wabash valleys.*° Considering the 
sharp southward declination of the Wabash valley this process 
might easily have made Indiana the most completely anti-slavery 
in sentiment among the states of the Old Northwest. Instead, it 
has been customary to exhibit Indiana as the state of the North » 
most ridden by Copperheadism during the years of the Rebel- 
lion. The same absence of Yankee and foreign elements and a 
static society helps to explain why Professor Macy could desig- 
nate Indiana as ‘‘a typical ‘doubtful’ state.’’** Moreover, the 
relationship searcely needs to be pointed out between the uncos- 
mopolitan character of the social and religious maps of Indiana 
and the state’s recent enthusiasm for the Ku Klux Klan.** 

The economies of pioneering wet lands deserves at least a 
word. ‘‘Give us a good ditching law, or we perish,’’ was the 
ery of a northwestern Ohio man in protesting the ‘‘ ridiculously 
extravagant’’ administration of the drainage laws.*° A number 

50 Mathews, Expansion of New England, 204. 

51 [bid., 244. 

52 The early conversion to Republicanism of the ‘‘northern tier’’ of counties, with 
rolling topography, settled by Yankees, was a matter for comment by gratified Re 
publican editors. See Delphi Journal, November 14, 1860, quoting South Bend Register. 

53 Jesse Macy, Party Organization and Machinery (New York, 1918), 165. 

54La Follette, ‘‘ Foreigners and Their Influence,’’ loc. cit., 17, accounts for the 
small Catholic population of the state. 

88Qhio State Board of Agriculture, Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 1870, p. 308. 
See also, tbid., Thirteenth Annual Report, 1858, p. 171, and Nineteenth Annual Re- 
port, 1864, pp. 395-539. See J. S. Birch, Benton County and Historic Oxford (Ox- 


ford, Indiana, 1928). George Ade, ‘‘Prairie Kings of Yesterday,’’ in Saturday 
Evening Post (Philadelphia, 1821-), CCIV (1931), is an entertaining and enlightening 
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of factors determined that these areas should be taken up by 
men of more than ordinary means. Large initial capital outlays 
were necessary in order to control workable areas, otherwise 
owners of plots who were unwilling to undertake improvements 
could prevent or delay such undertakings. Returns from such 
improvements were likely to be uncertain or deferred. The ex- 
pense of experimenting with the technique of drainage, with 
crops and with management of wet lands was heavy. The law of 
drainage developed slowly and its beneficial effects were often 
lost through the dishonesty or ineptitude of local officers. But 
these economic deterrents to the settlement of wet areas fall 
more especially within the range of the economic historian. 

To the fascinating topie of regional and racial cultures, their 
merits and demerits, one can here devote but little space. Profes- 
sor La Follette has declared in his valuable paper already 
quoted: ‘‘Indiana ... has missed the invigoration that comes 
from the injection of new blood, the flow and cross-fertilization 
of ideas; the relief from the drabness of inbreeding by the bright 
colors and tone qualities of Latin and Slavic cultures.’’ ** Yet 
another may reply in language which carries a hint of pride: 
‘‘Indiana: a native state, where the isolation of the frontier 
forest permitted the growth of marks of difference and distinc- 
tion and produced a peculiar people, speaking a dialect and in 
time creating a racy and provincial literature and art.’’ * Inter- 
estingly, it was this nativistic Hoosier culture which enabled 
Thomas Hart Benton to fulfill a dream in painting the Indiana 
murals for the Century of Progress exposition. Although his 
original plan was to paint a ‘‘history of the United States which 
would unroll progressively the social and environmental changes 
of the country’’ from the earliest times to the present, he dis- 
covered an adequate theme in Indiana alone —‘‘Indiana, the 
context of whose history is symbolical of the entire country.’’ ™ 
article concerning the landed barons of northwestern Indiana. Especially good is the 


letter of Gen. Joseph Orr of La Porte County, Indiana, ‘‘ Draining Wet Lands,’’ in 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture, First Annual Report, 1851, pp. 109-11. Also 


ibid., 275-91. Gates, Illinois Central Railroad, loc. cit., 291. 

56 La Follette, ‘‘ Foreigners and Their Influence,’’ loc. cit., 27. 

57D. L. Chambers, A Hoosier History to Accompany the Mural Paintings of 
Thomas Hart Benton (Indianapolis, 1933), 48. 


58 Ibid., inside of back cover. 








SOURCES OF SOUTHERN MIGRATION 
INTO THE OLD NORTHWEST 


By Joun D. Barnuari 


Significant for their numbers and their influence were those 
who crossed to the north of the Beautiful River in their west- 
ward migration. The late Frederick Jackson Turner referred 
briefly to this movement and observed, *‘ Although Ohio is popu- 
larly considered a child of New England, it is clear that in. . 
[the] formative years of her statehood the commonwealth was 
dominated by other forees.’’ He noted that the southern element 
in Indiana was large, particularly the number of North Carolin- 
ians, and that ‘‘in Illinois, also the current of migration was at 
first preponderantly Southern.’’ The settlers were less often 
from the Atlantic coast, Kentucky and Tennessee being generous 
contributors, but many of the distinguished leaders came from 
Virginia. ‘‘The Southern heritage became more complete,’’ 
wrote Professor Paxson,’ as the frontier moved down the Ohio 
Valley. Although the more northern states received fewer im- 
migrants from the South, the number was not so small in the 
lead mining region around Galena,’® where Colonel James John- 

g reg 
son of Kentucky had opened a mine in 1824 and where many of 
the lead miners of Missouri went when the richness of the de- 
posits was evident. 

1 Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 
223-26, 

2 Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893 (Boston, 1924), 
186. 

3 Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, contains considerable data on the 
nativity of the population as of 1850. See also David M. Massie, Nathaniel Massie, 
A Pioneer of Ohio. A Sketch of His Life and Selections from His Correspondence 
(Cincinnati, 1896) ; Randolph C. Downes, ‘‘ Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803’’ (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Ohio State University, 1929); William T. Utter, ‘‘Ohio Politics, 1802 
1815’’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1929); Col. William E. 
Gilmore, Life of Edward Tiffin, First Governor of Ohio (Chillicothe, 1897); Alfred 
B. Sears, ‘‘The Public Career of Thomas Worthington’’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 


Ohio State University, 1932); William T. Hutchinson, ‘‘The Bounty Lands of the 
American Revolution in Ohio’’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Chieago, 
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This important migration was a part of the westward move- 
ment, in which is to be found one of the sources of these southern 
immigrants. Land that was to be had cheaply, offering for all 
men opportunity to hew out their own careers, opening a gate of 
escape to the poor, the discontented, and the oppressed,* was 
attractive to southerners as well as northerners. New adults, 
who sometimes failed to find an opportunity to earn a livelihood 
near home, because of hard times, and who had their attention 
directed to the West by dramatic developments there,’ or by let- 
ters from those who had gone on before,® were common to the 
older areas all along the Atlantic Coast. The reckless and the 
footloose, who would probably never become adequately adjusted 
to any human society, came from every state. Criminals, orig- 
inating in communities from Maine to South Carolina and from 
Virginia to Kentucky and Tennessee, perhaps failing to find an 
escape from the law, or to start life over again in new communi- 
ties where their past was unknown, found their way into the 
state penitentiary of Ohio.’ Equally universal were love of ad- 
venture, poverty, ambition, and all other human characteristics 
that induced men to seek better things in new surroundings.’ 


1927) ; Robert E. Chaddock, ‘‘Ohio before 1850, A Study of the Early Influence of 
Pennsylvania and Southern Populations in Ohio,’’ in Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, XXXTI (1908), no. 2; Adolph Rogers, ‘‘ North 
Carolina and Indiana,’’ in Indiana Magazine of History (Bloomington, 1905-), V 
(1909), 49-56; Jaeob P. Dunn, ‘‘Origin of the Word Hoosier,’’ in Indiana Magazine 
of History, 1 (1905), 86-96; Robert La Follette, ‘‘Interstate Migration and Indiana 
Culture,’’ in MIssIssipPI VALLEY HisTorIcAL REVIEW, XVI (1929-30), 347-58; WijJliam 
O. Lynch, ‘‘ Flow of Colonists to and from Indiana before the Civil War,’’ in Indiana 
Magazine of History, XI (1915), 1-7; Indiana Magazine of History, IX (1913), 27- 
32; Arthur C. Boggess, The Settlement of Illinois, 1778-1830, in Chicago Historical 
Society, Collections (Chicago 1882-), V (1908); William V. Pooley, ‘‘The Settle- 
ment of Illinois from 1830 to 1850,’’ in University of Wisconsin, Bulletin, History 
Series (Madison, 1902-1908), I, no. 4, pp. 287-595; Daniel M. Parkinson, ‘‘ Pioneer 
Life in Wisconsin,’’ in State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Collections (Madison, 
1854-), IL (1856), 327-33; Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years (New 
York, 1932). 

4 Frederick J. Turner, Rise of the New West, 1819-1829 (New York, 1906), 68. 

5 Paxson, American Frontier, 186. 

® A few letters from various parts of the West were given or loaned to the author 
by different individuals. In these the writer often showed enthusiasm about the 
superior advantages of the West in contrast to the East. 

7 Niles’ Weekly Register (Philadelphia, 1811-49), XXIII (1822), 256; Robert E. 
Riegel, America Moves West (New York, 1930), 40. 


8 E. Douglas Branch, Westward, The Romance of the American Frontier (New 
York, 1930), 4. 
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And those impelled by these various forces directed their way 
into the West both north and south of the Ohio. 

As the frontier moved to the westward, a change took place 
in the regions beyond which it had passed. When settlers became 
more numerous the early occupants found their freedom re- 
stricted, and the type of life to which they were accustomed im- 
possible. Increasing land values tempted them to sell, or, if 
squatters, caused them to be ejected by a purchaser. Many there- 
fore, moved on in pursuit of the frontier that had passed them 
by. It seems to have been the destiny of these frontier characters 
to make the preliminary conquests of new lands only to be thrust 
ahead to new victories. An interesting comment in Niles’ Regis- 
ter illustrates the manner in which the passing of the frontier 
furnished some of the human material for a new frontier: ‘Old 
col. Boone, the first settler of the powerful state of Kentucky... 
who lately seated himself so far up the Missouri as to possess a 
well grounded hope that a teeming population would not again 
compel him to seek a new abode ... may yet be driven to the 
Rocky Mountains, and even there be disturbed in 8 or 10 years, 
if he lives so long.’’ ® 

While Colonel Boone did not move north of the Ohio River, 
there were many of this type who did. The early task of subdu- 
ing the wilderness, building the first log cabins, clearing the 
small patches of land, marking out the first traces, and prepar- 
ing the way of civilization in the Ohio Valley was undertaken 
largely by the pioneers from the South. Among the more lowly 
of this type was Thomas Lincoln, whose family had moved from 
the Valley of Virginia to Kentucky in earlier days, and who gave 
to Kentucky and the Old Northwest their most distinguished son 
and citizen.’° 

Institutions as well as people moved westward, the older parts 
of the nation sometimes sending men to organize the government 
or the church. Some of the leaders of the older communities emi- 
grated to take advantage of the opportunities they saw in the 
rapidly developing institutions of the West. Professional men 
and business men, as well as army officers and politicians would 
be included in this category and a host of illustrations could be 

® Niles’ Weekly Register, XIV (1818), 208. 


10 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, A History (New York, 1890), 
I, 1-78. 
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cited, such as George Rogers Clark,’' William Henry Harrison ™ 
and Ninian Edwards, to name only a few. Like Edwards in the 
field of government was Thomas Posey, who was born in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, and who fought in the rebel forces during the 
Revolution. He moved to Kentucky, where he became lieutenant 
governor, and then to Louisiana, where he became a member of 
the United States Senate. Appointed governor of Indiana Ter- 
ritory, and later Indian agent, he spent the last years of his life 
in Indiana and Illinois." 

Other men of more acquisitive ability were attracted by the 
opportunity to gain wealth in land speculations or in the early 
industrial or commercial developments. Nathaniel Massie found 
in the rising land system and in the increasing land values an 
opportunity to become rich. Beginning life in Virginia and go- 
ing to Kentucky in early manhood, he surveyed and located 
choice lands to the north of the Ohio even before they were 
legally open to occupation. He also founded several towns and 
became an important political figure of early Ohio."* 

Organized religion, as well as the institutions of government 
and business, directed southern men into the Old Northwest. 
The various churches endeavored with more or less success to 
keep pace with the migration of the people. While the Presby- 
terian and Baptist churches were of equal importance,’ no 
church was so well fitted to do this as the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh with its itinerant bishops, its annual conferences, its 
circuit riders, and local preachers and classes. Settlements were 
not long in existence until visited by a preacher from a nearby 
older frontier who proceeded to appoint preaching dates and to 
organize classes. This resulted in the formation of a new circuit 
to which a more or less distant conference assigned each year a 


11 James A. James, The Life of George Rogers Clark (Chicago, 1929), 298-346 
et passim. 

12 Dorothy B. Goebel, William Henry Harrison, A Political Biography, in Indiana 
Historical Collections (Indianapolis, 1916-), XIV (1926). 

13 Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 
1928), 1424. 

14 Massie, Massie, 14-64. 

15 Rev. John M. Peck (ed.), ‘‘ Father Clark,’’ or the Pioneer Preacher. Sketches 
and Incidents of Rev. John Clark, by an Old Pioneer (New York, 1855); William W. 
Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, The Baptists, 1783-1830 (New York, 
1931); Charles A. Hanna, The Scotch Irish: or the Scot in North Britain, North Ir¢ 
land, and North America (New York, 1902) II, 102-26. = 
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; 
minister. As the early settlers across the Ohio had in considera- 
ble measure come from the South, so too, came the Methodist 
Church. At the close of the Revolution it was very largely a 


} southern church, not of the aristocracy, but of the lower classes 
) from whence came thousands of pioneers. A study of the appoint- 

ments of the early preachers before they crossed the Ohio River 

illustrates this point. The first sixty-five cireuit riders in Ohio 
came largely from the South or the West. Those not beginning in 
) Ohio had generally served in some or all of the states of Virginia, 
; North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, while some had fol- 


lowed the routes of the early settlers down the valley from Vir- 
ginia and then west and north along the rivers of Tennesee and 
Kentucky. Only two had preached in New England before com- 
ing to Ohio.*® The names of Benjamin Young, first appointed 
missionary to Illinois, Jesse Walker, father of Methodism in 
Illinois, and Peter Cartwright, the great circuit rider, serve as 
other illustrations. 

The expansion of the Methodist Episcopal Church through the 
Appalachian Highlands into the Old Northwest leads to a second 
important source of the southern movement into the trans-Ohio 


9 rrr 


oe 


region. The natural overflow of its people beyond the Ohio was 
; a result of the physical geography of the Appalachians, which 
} made the settlement of southerners in the Old Northwest, to 


some extent, a continuation of the occupation of the Upland 
South. Whether it was a restless pioneer who sought to escape to 
a more thinly populated region, or a Piedmonter who had sold 
out his lands to a nearby planter, or the representative of one 
of the old families of the Coastal Plain, the natural routes led 
westward or northwestward. The resistance of the southern In- 
dians materially lessened the possibility of moving around the 
mountains. Their height and width as one passes to the south 
} made it easier to cross them near or to the north of the Virginia- 

North Carolina boundary. If the crossing were made in this 
region, the passes led to rivers that flowed into the Ohio, and the 


: 16 Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
Years 1778-1828 (New York, 1840), I; Nathan Bangs, A History of the Methodist 
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early settlements in the Old Northwest were often not far from 
their juncture with that river. Likewise, the roads through the 
mountains reached out to the fertile lands that lay beyond the 
Ohio."" 

As the settlement of the southern Appalachian highlands took 
place, that great human stream, so well known for its German 
and Scotch-Irish elements, that flowed along both sides of the 
Blue Ridge was divided by these mountains into two branches. 
The one which followed along the Great Valley was turned to 
the west and then in part northwestward until at last a great 
crescent had been traced, the eastern point of which rested in 
Pennsylvania and the western in the Old Northwest. The choice 
limestone lands of the valley and of the Blue Grass and Nash- 
ville basins had first been taken, and then the tide had flowed on 
to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois on the north, and to other areas 
in the West and South."* 

Many people who originated in the Middle States came to the 
Old Northwest by the way of the southern highlands and resided 
there for a time. This was true of the family of John McLean, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, who 
was born in New Jersey, and who moved to what is now West 
Virginia, and then to Kentucky, and finally to Ohio, where he 
was elected to Congress as a War Democrat.’® On the other hand, 
many of those who were born in the mountain South were sprung 
from the same human strains. It was not unnatural for the men 
of the Middle States and those from this part of the South to 
work together without the prejudice and animosity which often 
marked the meeting with the Yankees. Furthermore, much of the 
southern influence carried north of the Ohio was not that of the 
aristocratic plantation South but rather of the democracy of 
this corridor that reached down from Pennsylvania by way of 
the Great Valley.*° 


17 Albert P. Brigham, Geographic Influences in American History (Boston, 1903), 
70-104; Ellen C. Semple, American History and its Geographic Conditions (Boston, 
1903), 52-74, 

18 Archer B. Hulbert, Soil, Its Influence on the History of the United States, with 
Special Reference to Migration and the Scientific Study of Local History (New 
Haven, 1930). 

19 Biographical Directory of Congress, 1273. 

20 Turner, Frontier in American History, 164-66; Chaddock, ‘‘Ohio before 1850,’’ 
in loc. cit. = 
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Before the population of the southern highlands had begun to 
overflow, the branch of the human stream that moved southward 
along the eastern edge of the Blue Ridge Mountains had popu- 
lated much of the southern piedmont, its families mixing with 
other settlers who had moved back from the Coastal Plain. From 
the passing of the frontier to the attainment of a more stable 
type of agriculture, the South experienced a series of social 
and economie changes, which brought into competition different 
forms of agricultural organization. An integral part of these 
developments was the spread of slave labor into regions that 
contained many persons unwilling or unable to adjust them- 
selves to this type of competition and the social and political 
transformations that attended it. These changes are the third 
important source of this southern migration into the Old North- 
west.” 

A region largely inhabited by small farmers was left behind 
after the passing of the frontier. These farmers exchanged some 
agricultural produce for articles that could not be made on the 
farm, but subsistence was the chief end of their activity. There 
was little or no help beyond that given by members of the family 
or as a result of neighborhood coéperation. Although social dis- 
tinctions existed, there were too many of a similar status for 
these distinctions to disturb seriously the larger number. There 
was only self-inflicted discipline so far as work was concerned 
and farm tasks could be postponed for hunting or a protracted 
meeting if the spirit moved.” 

With the rise of markets in the East and of improved trans- 

21 Ulrich B. Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 1649-1863 (Cleveland, 1910), 2 
vols.; Ulrich B. Phillips, ‘‘ The Origin and Growth of the Southern Black Belts,’’ in 
American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XI (1905-1906), 798-816; Lewis C. 
Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 (Washington, 
1933), 2 vols.; Avery O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural His 
tory of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860, in University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, XIII (1925), no. 1, pp. 1-179. The Ninth Census of the United States, 
1870, Statistics of Population (Washington, 1872), 11-74, contains a résumé of the 
white and colored population of the various states by counties, which furnishes some 
indication of the spread of the plantation system. 

22 Pictures of frontier life are too numerous to require citations. Statements of a 
more technical nature are found in Gray, History of Agriculture, I, 437-42; and in 
Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, I, 72-73. See also D. Huger Bacot, ‘‘The South 
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portation the sale of a surplus became more important. Larger 

arms were formed from the lands of two or more small farmers, 
more emphasis was placed upon commercial phases, hired help 
became more common, some farmers acquired slaves, and staples 
were produced for a distant market. Distinction between em- 
ployer and employee, and between rich and poor were present, 
although less marked than in the realm of the plantation system. 
There was also some routine and supervision of farm work. 
Land values rose and the poorer farmers found it increasingly 
difficult to place their sons and daughters on nearby land. Whole 
families might live in the same neighborhood in new regions, 
but some of the children would likely move if the parents con- 
tinued to live in the old home. 

Peter Cartwright, who became one of the best known of reli- 
gious leaders in Illinois, explained conditions as they existed in 
Kentucky. ‘‘I had a young and growing family of children... 
was poor, owned a little farm of about one hundred and fifty 
acres; lands around me were high, and rising in value. My 
daughters would soon be grown up. I did not see any probable 
means by which I could settle them around or near us. Moreover, 
I had no right to expect our children to marry into wealthy 
families, and I did not desire it if it could be so; and by chance 
they might marry into slave families. ... This I did not desire. 
Besides, I saw there was a marked distinction made .. . between 
young people raised without work and those that had to work 
for their living.’’ * It is not surprising that many a farmer, ac- 
customed to conditions not far removed from those of the fron- 
tier, found it desirable to sell out and move into still newer 
country. 

Many others were eliminated with the expansion of the planta- 
tion system. This was a gradual and continuous process which 
was stimulated at times by various events. The more fertile and 
accessible areas of the Coastal Plain from Maryland to South 
Carolina had been largely occupied by the planters before the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The Piedmont which lay to the 
westward then became the area into which expansion occurred, 
gradually to be sure, but more rapidly during the depression 


23 W. P. Strickland (ed.), Autobiography of Peter Cartwright (Cincinnati, 1856), 
244, 
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which followed the Revolution. Some of the planters moved 
across the mountains into central Kentucky and Tennessee, while 
others moved southward to Georgia and Florida. The depression 
was general, affecting the tobacco, rice, and indigo regions. The 
invention of the cotton-gin ended the hard times, but hastened 
the growth of the plantation economy in the more fertile areas 
of the Piedmont from which the cotton could be transported. 
Meanwhile the sugar district of Louisiana was the scene of a 
somewhat similar development. The defeat of the southern In- 
dians during the War of 1812 and their subsequent removal 
opened the remaining lands east of the Mississippi River, and 
the cotton belt took form. Parts of the Great Valley were oc- 
cupied by plantations and slaves were introduced, but generally 
the agricultural régime was that of the farm.** 

As the expansion of the plantation area progressed the small 
producers of the southern staples found themselves at a dis- 
advantage. In times of over-production, prices tended to decline 
to the level necessary for mere existence of slave labor, and 
these must be met by the white farmers although it meant a 
serious reduction in the standard of living. 

Migration offered an escape, and in this they were at an ad- 
vantage because possessed of less property. The purchase of 
their lands by the planters afforded them an opportunity to 
move. ‘‘As one man grows wealthy and thereby increases his 
stock of negroes,’’ observed a contemporary, ‘‘he wants more 
land to employ them on, and being fully able, he bids a high price 
for his less oppulent neighbor’s plantation, who by selling ad- 
vantageously here, can raise money enough to go into the back 
country, where he ean be more on a level with the most fore- 
handed.’’ ** Those who preferred the plantation system moved 
to the Southwest, while others who disliked slavery crossed the 
Ohio, although some who were not so opposed accompanied them 
to the free states. 

Competition between the planters and the small farmers was 


24 Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, I, 69-88; id., ‘‘Origin and Growth of the 
Southern Black Belts,’’ in loc. cit. 

25 J. Franklin Jameson (ed.), ‘‘ Diary of Edward Hooker, 1805-1808,’ in American 
Historieal Association, Annual Report, 1896 (Washington, 1897), 1, 842-929, see 
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not the only result of the expansion of the plantation system. 
In this type of organization the laboring force was of consider- 
able size and after the Revolution generally composed of negro 
slaves. Work was divided among groups of laborers who worked 
under supervision. The primary purpose was the production of 
a special commodity for sale.*® The supervision and discipline, 
and the association with slaves were irksome to the hired labor- 
ers. Likewise, ‘‘many mechanics ... felt slavery to be a great 
curse... and wanted to see it brought to an end in some way. The 
competition in which they were constantly made to feel them- 
selves engaged with slave-labor was degrading to them.’’ ** 

The advance of the plantation régime was marked by a reduc- 
tion in the percentage of the white population to the total popu- 
lation and in some counties by an actual reduction in the number 
of whites. Areas in which the developments occurred included 
much of the Piedmont, parts of the Coastal Plain in Maryland 
and North Carolina, and the Kentucky Blue Grass. This shift 
in population meant the introduction of thousands of slaves, and 
the emigration of thousands of whites. While it is impossible 
to estimate the destination of these emigrants accurately, the 
statistics of nativity published by the Census Bureau, and biog- 
raphies found in county histories, indicate that large numbers 
did go to the Old Northwest.” 

While this elimination of the farmers oceurred chiefly in 
regions in a status midway between frontier and stable agricul- 
ture, the older settled areas experienced a change which gave 
another cause for migration. This was the exhaustion of the 
soil and the accompanying social decay. The influence of this 
development in Virginia and Maryland has been described in a 
scholarly manner. The westward movement was considered as 
both a cause and a result of the failure to establish a permanent 
and paying system of improved agriculture. In the period from 


26 Olmsted, Back Country, 55-87, et passim; Phillips, Plantation and Fronticr, 
I, 72. 

27 Olmsted, Back Country, 180; Niles’ Weekly Register, XXI (1821), 132. 

28 Ninth Census of the United States, I, 11-74; Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the 
Historical Geography of the United States (Washington, 1932), plates 67-68. Sta 
tistics of nativity are found in the United States Census Reports for 1850, 1860, 1870, 
1880. 
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1790-1800, thirteen counties in Maryland and twenty-six in Vir- 
ginia lost in white population. The majority of these counties 
were in the older portions of the states. The movement went on 
at a slightly lower rate in the next decade but rose greatly after 
the War of 1812. The newspapers were filled with advertise- 
ments of lands for sale and notices of westward departure. The 
realization that the old agriculture no longer offered any hope 
served to augment the emigration of the twenties and the thir- 
ties. By 1840, the flood tide had been reached and from that time 
on the outward flow was lessened.” It is probable that most of 
these emigrants moved into the Southwest to establish new plan- 
tations, but there may have been exceptions, who wished to 
escape the type of agricultural life that prevailed upon the plan- 
tation. 

In contrast to the exhaustion of the soil in its influence 
upon the westward migration, was the spread of slavery, for 
a family who left a southern community to esé¢ape this institu- 
tion was likely to move to the North. Although this factor 
was largely a concomitant of the expansion of the plantation 
system, its importance necessitates separate treatment. As 
slavery invaded regions inhabited chiefly by whites, it affected 
in various ways different elements of the population. Among 
the Quakers, where a movement against slavery had con- 
tinued since the Revolution, a considerable migration began, 
while some of those who had not moved supported emancipa- 
tion and colonization. In North Carolina, manumission soci- 
eties were formed, slaves were deeded to the church to avoid 
the law against freeing them, and some began the practise so 
common later in the Old Northwest of assisting slaves to free 
territory. The migration became greater as sentiment in the 
South began to solidify in support of slavery, as treatment of 
the negroes became more rigorous, and emancipation practically 


2° Craven, ‘‘Soil Exhaustion,’’ in loc. cit., 118-25. The number of counties losing 
white population in Virginia differs slightly from the number given by Professor 
Craven. Ninth Census of the United States, I, 68-69. 

80 Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, The Reputed President of the Underground Rail- 
road (Cincinnati, 1880); Stephen B. Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, A 
Study in Institutional History, in Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science (Baltimore, 1896), Extra Vol. XV. 
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impossible. Others had been engaged in trying to ameliorate the 
conditions of the slaves, and this change of opinion tended to 
defeat their efforts. This was particularly true of the Quakers 
and the Methodists.*’ The latter in the South gradually modified 
their early anti-slavery views,’ probably because, among other 
factors, many who had opposed slavery had emigrated to the 
North. Still other individuals who were engaged in one form or 
another of agitation against slavery found that their efforts were 
not appreciated, and that their surroundings were less pleas- 
ant.** Although economic competition played its part in all of 
this, it is not difficult to see that the motives of many transcended 
the economic. This was true of Levi Coffin and Charles Osborn 
who were prominent among the Quaker emigrants to the Old 
Northwest. Governor Edward Coles, of Illinois, who had served 
as private secretary to President Madison, brought his slaves to 
Illinois where he freed them and established them in their own 
homes. He was one of the more prominent leaders in the new 
state and was very active in defeating the pro-slavery element.” 
Governors Thomas Worthington and Edward Tiffin of Ohio, may 
be listed along with Coles. James G. Birney, a southern man of 
wealth, moved across the Ohio and soon gained national fame 
in the anti-slavery movement. Numerous ministers among the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists came out of the South 
and joined the same cause. Among the Quakers, the migration 
became something of a mass movement and whole communities 

81 In addition to the Reminiscences of Levi Coffin and Weeks, Southern Quakers 
and Slavery, see John S. Bassett, ‘‘Slavery in the State of North Carolina,’’ 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XVII, no. 7-5 
(1899), 364-87; Bangs, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 3 vols.; Minutes 
of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1; Journal of Rev. 
Francis Asbury, III, 51, 102, 294. 

32 Ibid.; Bangs, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 3 vols., passim; Wi! 
liam W. Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War (Cincinnati, 
1912), 15-46. 

88 William Birney, James G. Birney and His Times (New York, 1890), 164-71, 
389-90, 431-35. 

84 Clarence W. Alvord (ed.), Governor Edward Coles, in Illinois State Historical 
Library, Collections (Springfield, 1903-), XV (1920); N. Dwight Harris, History of 
Negro Servitude in Illinois and of the Slavery Agitation in that State, 1719-1864 
(Chieago, 1904). See Coles’ inaugural address, Illinois House Journal, 3 General 
Assembly, 28-30, 
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and churehes were gradually transferred to Indiana and her 
sister states. 

Rather closely associated with the Quaker emigration was 
the movement of colored persons to the free soil of the Old 
Northwest. Many of them were aided by the members of this 
church and by other opponents of slavery. Some were brought 
north by their masters who then freed them. Others came with- 
out aid, either escaping from slavery, or if free, fearing en- 
slavement.* The resentment aroused by this migration may 
have sprung largely from the recollection of the reasons why 
many whites had left the South, of competition between free and 
slave labor, and of the social problems caused by the presence 
of large numbers of colored people.*® 

This attitude toward the black race is essentially that of the 
masses of the southern upland and it leads to an estimate of 
the significance of the southern migration to the north of the 
Ohio River. The influence of the southern element was too diverse 
for description here, but its political connotations may be sug- 
gested. Vast numbers of these people had absorbed the political 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, having come from those areas 
in which support of his ideas had been so popular. His belief in 
democracy, simplicity and economy in government, the freedom 
of the individual, the popularization of education, and his hostil- 
ity to slavery harmonized with the scheme of life in which many 
of these people believed. The adherence of large numbers to the 
fortunes of Jackson was inevitable. However, when the small 
farmers of the Old Northwest rose in 1854 against the encroach- 
ments of the ‘‘Slave Power,’’ this southern element was divided. 
Many who had come from the South joined with those from New 
England in defense of free labor, for principles of the Ordinance 
ot 1787 were as dear to thousands from the South as to those 
from New England. Many others were repelled by their preju- 
dices against the Yankees and the extreme measures of the anti- 
slavery group, and bound by ties of blood and understanding 
with those who had continued to live in the South. But when 

85 Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, 171, 229, 281-83, 674, et passim; Weeks, Southern 
Quakers and Slavery, in loc. cit., 242. 

86 Illinois Senate Journal, 6 Gen. Assembly, 182-83; Niles’ Weekly Register, XI 
(1817), 313, XXX (1826), 416-17; National Intelligencer, January 10, 1828. 
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the new party was led to victory, its leader was one who had been 
born in Kentucky and whose family had migrated through the 
Valley of Virginia. Nurtured beneath the roof of a southern log 
cabin he rose in manhood to the presidency of his nation when 
the final test was made of the loyalty of his fellow immigrants 
from the domain of chattel slavery to the free institutions of 
their adopted states. 





























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


La CHAPELLE’s REMARKABLE Rerreatr THrovuGgu THE 
Mississipp1 Vauuey, 1760-61 


TRANSLATED AND Epirep sy Lovise P. Ket.oaa 


The following document largely speaks for itself. It was found 
in the French archives by the Baron Passerat de la Chapelle of 
Paris, great grandson of the officer of the same name whose ad- 
ventures are herein narrated. The author of the narrative was 
born July 9, 1734, at the chateau of Montville, parish of Con- 
trevoz en Bugey, and entered the army at the age of eighteen. 
In 1754 he was commissioned lieutenant in the royal artillery 
and in May, 1756, he arrived at Quebec, and was employed in the 
expedition of that year against Oswego. In 1757 he served on 
the Lake Champlain frontier and was cited for distinguished 
service. Late in the same year, he was ordered to Fort Duquesne 
and May 12, 1758, was severely wounded in an attack on an 
English fort on the Potomac. He recovered sufficiently to take 
part in the defeat of Major James Grant before Fort Duquesne; 
but received a second wound in a contest with General John 
Forbes’s army and retired to Montreal for recuperation. He 
campaigned in 1759 under the orders of Chevalier de Levis, took 
part in the defense of Quebec, and in the retreat to Lake On- 
tario. In that year La Chapelle was promoted to a captainey and 
sent to Detroit as second in command under Bellestre. 

At this point the document that follows takes up the story of 
his career. The treatment he received from the officers in the 
West led to his demand for an inquest the report of which fol- 
lows La Chapelle’s own report. 

After his exoneration and restoration to his place in the army, 
La Chapelle was pensioned by the king and ordered to service 
at Martinique, where he spent the remainder of his life, dying 
in December, 1805. After researches extending over several 
years, his descendant, Baron Passerat de la Chapelle presented 
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his findings and the pertinent documents at a conference of the 
Societé d’Histoire du Canada held at Paris in 1933. His paper 
was published in the society’s organ Nova Francia in the same 
year, and copies were sent to America, especially to the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association. The report of this retreat 
seems of sufficient interest to warrant the translation and edit- 
ing of this document for the readers of the Review. This has been 
made possible by the gracious permission of the baron. 


Report OF THE RETREAT 


Report that the Sieur Passerat de la Chapelle, 
Esquire, Captain of Companies of the Marine, 
detached to Canada, made to M. de Kerleree, 
governor of New Orleans, dated Apr. 21, 1761. 


I have, Sir, yesterday given you the diary and certificate of the route, 
day by day, on the retreat from Canada to New Orleans, with a detach- 
ment of 200 royal troops, from the Canadian forees which I commanded. 
You have asked me to make a résumé of that account and to report the 
chief events that occurred in the course of the retreat. Deferring to your 
request I present you with the following report: 

Being in service at Fort Detroit, commanded by M. de Bellestre,’ | 
was charged by that officer (letter of service of Sept. 2, 1760), to take 
command of a detachment of 200 men of the King’s troops, among whom 
were five sergeants and six corporals, a part of the garrison of Fort | 
Detroit. He ordered me to take them by a forced march to the aid of 
Montreal, defended by the Chevalier de Lévis, and beseiged by the Eng- 
lish. 

After a forced march of about 200 leagues in the direction of Montreal 
I learned first from the fugitives, then from the Jesuit fathers that Mon- 
treal had capitulated on Sept. 8, that the troops were all prisoners at 
discretion and that all the forts of Canada and their garrisons were in- 
eluded in the capitulation. In this situation I decided to undertake a 
retreat towards New Orleans in order to preserve my force for the king’s 
service rather than to surrender it to the English.* 

I was able, thanks to the kindness of the Jesuits, to buy on very good 
terms — people selling all they possessed rather than be pillaged by the 
English — horses, mules, provisions, materials, and goods for trade 
(these last to exchange with the Indians or to pay them for their ser- 








1 The last French commandant at Detroit, who surrendered the post to the British 
November 29, 1760. 

2 Louisiana was not included in the capitulation at Montreal, therefore the French 
officers hoped to retain their troops by retreating to its soil. 
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vices) for the sum of 43,131 livres, which was paid by me in several 
drafts drawn on my father, at the Chateau de Montville, parish of 
Contrevoz en Bugey, administrator of my possessions. The Jesuit fathers 
guaranteed the payment of these drafts. 

The sergeant Balleydier was constituted commissary for provisions. 
All the receipts for the purchases and the employment of these goods 
were yesterday turned over to you by me. 

I marched with my detachment towards the west to come out on the 
north side of Lake St. Clair. After having passed that point I deployed 
towards the south in order to approach Fort Detroit, whither I sent a 
reconnaissance commanded by Sergeant Berthier with an order to go as 
near as possible to the fort, to ascertain the fate of M. de Bellestre and 
his garrison and if possible to send a letter to that officer in which I 
narrated the situation and my intention of leading my detachment to 
New Orleans. I asked for his approval or the contrary. 

Sergeant Berthier, having reached M. de Bellestre, that officer sent me 
the following letter: 


I approve entirely, sir, your determination to lead the detachment 
which I entrusted to your command, to New Orleans, in order not to 
be forced to deliver it up to the English and to preserve this troop for 
His Majesty’s service. You are undertaking a difficult task full of 
peril and danger. I know that you are brave, hardy, energetic, and 
resourceful in adversity; you know how to command and how to se- 
cure obedience. But the leading of a detachment of 200 men towards 
so distant a destination across an inhospitable country and one un- 
known to you, without a guide or a second officer is not an easy task. 
You will have to surmount many difficulties; winter approaches. My 
best wishes accompany you; in spite of the miseries that you will 
have to endure your lot is happier than mine. For I shall have the 
shame of turning over my garrison to the English and becoming their 
prisoner. Sad end to a career! Pity me; be of good courage and the 
grace of God go with you. 

BELLESTRE 

Sergeant Berthier brought me word that M. de Bellestre had allowed 
a company of Ottawa militia, in garrison at Fort Pontchartrain, to 
escape a surrender to the English; that at a little distance from my 
encampment he met a considerable troop of that company, disbanded and 
marching towards Louisiana, in order to wait there until events should 
permit their return to Canada without being molested. 

I had had under my orders some men of that company; I thought it 
best to reunite them under my command and conduct them in an orderly 
manner to Louisiana, rather than to allow them to wander aimlessly. 
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I sent Sergeant Berthier to find them. He brought in 110 men, of 
whom 32 were Canadians and 78 half-breed Ottawa Indians, almost all 
the latter were coureurs de bois. These men had three days’ provisions 
and their arms. I made them a proposition to take them under my com- 
mand on condition that they would submit to the same discipline as my 
detachment, in whose lot they would participate, until the time of their 
arrival in Louisiana, in a place where they could be securely settled 
to await events. They accepted my proposition; I made a brigade of 
them and they elected as their chief Sieur Gauvin, former sergeant of 
the Nassau regiment. They were enrolled as militia on the orderly book 
of the report. 

I took my march towards the west southwest in order to reach Lake 
Michigan as a landmark, since I could not procure a map. I was often 
foreed to change direction because of the natural obstacles of the region 
and the permanent hostility of the natives, who harassed us incessantly 
and attacked us almost every night. I deplore the wounds received by 
several soldiers and militia in the course of these attacks. I had to post 
sentinels nightly about the camp, a very hard service for the men. The 
half-breed militia, being used to run through the woods, and to bafile 
the ruses of the Indians were of great help as sentinels and watchmen, a 
duty with which I had particularly charged them. They helped us out 
of many difficulties. 

Arrived on the east bank of Lake Michigan, I had my men rest several 
days, during which I had them build barges and rafts to carry them- 
selves, the beasts, and the baggage. I sailed to the southern end of the 
lake, not steering out so far that I could not encamp on the bank at 
night. 

From the south end of the lake I took the land route towards the 
southwest * in order to reach the Illinois River on whose banks I thought 
I should find Fort St. Louis, where I planned to make winter quarters, 
as the season began to be cold. 

When the detachment arrived at the site of Fort St. Louis,‘ great dis- 
couragement appeared among the men. There was no fort; it had 
been burned a long time ago. My men were at the end of their strength; 
they needed rest, their uniforms and shoes were in very bad state; the 
cold season aided their discouragement; illness would not be long in 
making its appearance if I continued the march. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to winter there. 

The site of old Fort St. Louis, situated on the left bank of the Illinois 


8 By way of St. Joseph River and the portage to the Kankakee. 
This post was built by Henry de Tonty under the orders of La Salle. It stood 
at the site known as ‘‘le Rocher,’’ now ‘‘Starved Rock,’’ near Ottawa, Illinois. 
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River, did not offer any natural means of defense against a possible 
attack of the English coming from the east. I reconnoitered the right 
bank of the river and chose a place, slightly elevated, situated down the 
river from the mouth of Fox River, almost opposite old Fort St. Louis. 
The two rivers made natural obstacles against an attack from the east or 
north, the only ones we had to expect from the English, and offered a 
means of retreat towards the south or west. 

The Indians of the region did not manifest any hostility, on the con- 
trary by judicious use of a few presents, they aided us in our work, in 
our installation, and in procuring food. I immediately put my people 
to work; the country being well wooded, this permitted me to build a 
strong fort containing good huts; the militia being accustomed to build- 
ing such Canadian log huts were especially charged with clearing the 
woods and fashioning these buildings. The Indians helped them to carry 
the logs. The soldiers were employed on a terrace for the fortification, 
on the day’s work of the camp, and on standing guard both day and 
night. I profited by the lateness of the season, the snow not yet having 
made its appearance, to forage widely for food for the animals during 
the winter. These tasks were quickly accomplished ; before the first snow 
came I could lodge my men, my animals, and my baggage, as a shelter 
from the rigor of the season, in good-sized wooden huts, well calked, 
provided with chimneys for heating purposes. The fort, properly en- 
trenched and fortified, was prepared to resist any attack of the English. 

In order to thank the militia for their coéperation in the construction 
of the fort, particularly in the building of the huts, which was done 
entirely by them, and also for the good will with which they had carried 
on during the retreat, standing guard and supplying game for the de- 
tachment, it was decided to name the fort Fort Ottawa, the name of their 
militia company. This name was burnt on the threshold of the fort gate. 

The militia having reached Louisiana, expressed their intention of 
remaining in the fort, after the departure of the detachment for New 
Orleans. This request was legitimate and I gave it my approval. I prom- 
ised in addition to give them the animals for which I would have no use 
on the route as we were going in boats down the Illinois and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers to New Orleans. 

The country was full of game, the rivers of fish, fresh provisions were 
assured by the work of the miltia and the Indians. I had economized 
as much as possible in the provisions that I had bought on leaving Can- 
ada, except with regard to flour of which I had an extra amount. I had 
a great quantity of fish and meat smoked, for the food of my detach- 
ment on their route and also to leave as provisions for the militia who 
were to remain in the fort after our departure. 
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1 had skins and furs bought of the savages which were distributed 
to the men to cover them at night and to keep out the cold. In the first 
days of December snow began to fall heavily. My men _ well-lodged, 
clothed, and fed, their health and morale were excellent as well as those 
of the militia. I watched by frequent reviews that their arms were well 
eared for and that their clothes and shoes were repaired and in good 
condition. 

In order to keep the men employed and to provide for our voyage by 
water when good weather should come, I had barks built, and sledges for 
the daily needs of the fort ; each man was provided with a pair of snow- 
shoes to walk on the snow. 

I conciliated the good will of a savage chief by learning his language. 
One day he presented me with a roll of skin, which he had with him, en- 
closed in a sheath of wood on which had been written: ‘‘ We, Cavellier de 
la Salle, representing his Majesty, the king of France declare in his name 
a fair and perpetual alliance with the Nation of the Illinois. Cavellier de 
la Salle,’’ sealed with a seal of wax, the imprint of which had been worn 
off. I told the chief that I also represented His Majesty the King of 
France, and that my men and I would always be faithful allies of his 
people. 

This chief declared that his ancestors had always respected this alli- 
ance and that his nation would continue it, if I consented to confirm it 
by the offering of several presents to his chiefs. I put my signature under 
that of Cavellier de la Salle and had presents distributed to the chiefs 
who were well satisfied. I attached no importance to this fact, except that 
of living at peace with the savages and of satisfying their desires. 

The 20 of December, 1760 towards 10 o’clock in the morning, M. de 
Clignaneourt presented himself at Fort Ottawa. This officer informed 
me that his chief, M. de Beaujeu, captain commanding Fort Michilimac- 
kinae, had with his garrison retreated towards Louisiana,® and that at 
present he was wintering with his troop on the border of Rock River, 
about thirty leagues west of Fort Ottawa; that he had learned from the 
savages that a troop of French coming from Canada was camped on the 
banks of Illinois River. He had dispatched M. de Clignaneourt to make 
a reconnaissance in order to inquire if this troop could aid him, being in 
the greatest misery, having no provisions; illness having already made 


5 Indians frequently keep such documents for years, passing them down from 
father to son. La Salle had left Illinois in 1684 seventy-four years before the time 
noted here. The chief must, therefore, have inherited the parchment he showed La 
Chapelle. 

6 For Beaujeu’s retreat, see State Historical Society of Wisconsin Collections 
(Madison, 1854-), XVIII (1908), 221; also the editor’s French Régime in Wisconsin 
and the Northwest (Madison, 1925), 437-38. 
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ravages among his men, several were dead, and discouragement was caus- 
ing desertions. 

| immediately prepared a convoy of sledges loaded with provisions and 
of materials of which an inventory was prepared by my sergeant in the 
presence of M. de Clignanecourt and an official report was made out. I 
added gratuitously a quantity of meat and of smoked fish which we had 
in the fort, and on the demand of M. de Clignancourt | included fifty 
pounds of powder. Not being very well supplied with that article, I 
consented to this request on the express condition that the same amount 
of powder should be returned to me on M. de Beaujeu’s account at the 
first fort I should reach on my route to New Orleans. I had a note signed 
to that effect by M. de Clignancourt. 

I decided to accompany the convoy, I entrusted the command of the 
fort to Sergeant Berthier and we took up our route. M. de Clignancourt 
and I accompanied the convoy escorted by twenty men of the troops, a 
sergeant, two corporals and thirty half-breed militia, with ten Indians 
as guides. 

After a journey which was very painful because of snow, cold, and 
blizzard, the convoy arrived at M. de Beaujeu’s camp, who accorded me 
a very warm welcome. 

The camp of M. de Beaujeu was of the most primitive sort; the offi- 
cers lodged in barges drawn up on land, covered with a roof of reeds, 
and the men in cabins of reeds open to all winds, in which it was im- 
possible to make a fire. All the men and officers appeared to be ill, their 
clothing was in rags and many were lacking shoes. 

After resting my convoy two days, on the day after the feast of 
Christmas, before dawn I sent off my convoy for Fort Ottawa, expecting 
to join them as soon as I had taken leave of M. de Beaujeu. I kept with 
me a few of the militia and two Indians to serve as escorts or guides. As 
soon as M. de Beaujeu awoke I presented myself to take leave. He put 
on a severe air, looked at me contemptuously and said: ‘‘ You are to go 
at once to carry an important letter to the commandant at Fort de 
Chartres.’’ 

I told this officer that my presence at Fort Ottawa was necessary as 
there was no second officer and I had left the command to a sergeant; 
he (Beaujeu) had with him several officers capable of performing that 
mission; that I was not under his orders. These remarks made M. de 
seaujeu angry; he swore, stormed, covered me with insults, called me a 
fool and finished by saying: ‘‘I am of higher rank than you and I com- 
mand here; you have only to obey my orders. In case you refuse, you 
will be made a prisoner and go just the same to Fort de Chartres, but 
bound up like a sausage.’’ 
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The officers present at this scene appeared to take pleasure in it. | 
asked him the reason for his changed attitude towards me; he replied, 
‘*Obey or I will make you a prisoner.’’ Seeing he was ready to carry out 
his threat, I made the best of it, and determined on arrival at Fort de 
Chartres to complain to its commandant of the acts of M. de Beaujeu, 
and to ask of him permission to go back to my men. 

I soon left the camp at Rock River, escorted by a corporal and two 
of M. de Beaujeu’s soldiers; he refused to allow my militia to escort me, 
nor would he permit me to take leave of them or to send word to Ser- 
geant Berthier of my prolonged absence from Fort Ottawa. 

The Rock River being frozen over, | made the journey on foot, a 
most difficult and painful trip; it is a miracle that I survived. The 
fourth day | was joined by two of my militia and two Indians, who had 
escaped from the camp de Roche. I sent back M. de Beaujeu’s men; they 
were at the end of their strength. 

The militia told me that as soon as I had left M. de Beaujeu had given 
orders to guard my militia at once. He sent a patrol to overtake my 
convoy and bring them back to camp and they understood that M. de 
Beaujeu explained to his officers that his plan was to go with his men 
and install themselves in Fort Ottawa, to take command there, and it was 
for that purpose he had sent me to Fort de Chartres, to keep me away 
and to inform the commandant of the Illinois of his decision. 

After hearing these things, the militia escaped, rejoined the convoy, 
kept it from returning to Rock River and decided to send two militia 
and two Indians to rescue me and take me back to Fort Ottawa. I told 
the men that they had certainly misunderstood the plans of M. de 
Beaujeu and I continued my route to Fort de Chartres. 

I arrived, Jan. 12, 1761, worn out; the men would not enter the fort, 
fearing to be made prisoners. They told me that if I were kept a pris- 
oner they would go and bring the garrison of Fort Ottawa to set me 
free. I recommended to them to be calm for I had no fear. 

I presented myself to M. de Neyon de Villiers, commandant of Fort 
de Chartres,’ and gave him M. de Beaujeu’s letter, which he read, after 
which he put me through a questionnaire in a pleasant tone of voice, 
on my military situation, on the ability and make-up of my detachment 
and my installation at Fort Ottawa, from whom I had the order to 
march to Louisiana, ete. After having given him all necessary explana- 
tions, he asked me to show him my service orders and military papers. 
I replied that these were in my baggage at Fort Ottawa. Then this 
officer dared say to me: ‘‘ You lie, you have deserted with a number of 


7 For this officer see Clarence W. Alvord, The Illinois Country 1673-1818 (Spring 
field, 1920), 241, 261-62. 
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men from the Fort Detroit garrison in order to approach the English 
instead of defending that Fort as was your duty, and you have escaped 
to Louisiana in order to reach the Spanish colonies. If it were not so 
you would have informed me on your arrival in the territory I com- 
mand, and have asked for orders, before you were allowed to build a 
Fort on the Illinois River. By what right do you assume to represent 
the king, a right belonging here only to me? You have failed in all your 
duties as an officer, you deserve to be severely punished, I shall give 
account of your conduct to my brother-in-law, M. de Kerleree, governor 
of New Orleans. The provisions of which you dispose have no doubt 
been stolen by you from Fort Detroit.’’ 

My patience being at an end, I replied rather shortly to M. de Neyon, 
that I did not allow any one to doubt my word, that I had done my 
duty as an officer in this retreat, that my provisions had been paid for by 
my personal funds, and that before warning him of my arrival in his 
territory, | had to know that he commanded there, and even if I had 
known it I should first have installed my winter camp before taking his 
orders; that my duty as an officer commanding a troop made that an 
imperative obligation; that merely for the forms of politeness I could 
not leave my men exposed to the weather. In spite of being neither a 
relative nor an ally of the governor, I should place a complaint in his 
hands on my arrival at New Orleans concerning the discourteous manner 
in which I had been received by him, and on the abuse of powers by 
M. de Beaujeu. I asked leave to rejoin at once my men at Fort Ottawa 
where my presence was indispensably necessary. 

‘*No, sir,’’ replied M. de Neyon, ‘‘you will return to the camp at Rock 
River to carry to M. de Beaujeu a letter and certain things he asks of 
me.’’ 

Not wishing to discuss longer with that officer, I contented myself 
with saying, ‘‘ Very well,’’ with the intention of not executing his order 
but of returning directly to Fort Ottawa and thence have carried what 
M. de Neyon destined for M. de Beaujeu. I asked only of the former to 
allow me to buy two horses or mules to carry myself and what he de- 
signed for M. de Beaujeu. ‘‘One mule will be sufficient to carry 50 
pounds of powder and a little bale of goods; I will give you a sledge,”’ 
he replied. I bought a horse. He found him too good and too expensive. 
He reproached me for wasting the king’s funds, that he would not allow 
it; as it was impossible to find another horse to buy, he consented to 
allow me to have it. 

M. du Barry having given me on Jan. 13, 1761, the articles for M. de 
Beaujeu and M. de Neyon’s letter to him, I left Fort de Chartres, deter- 
mined never to have any more to do with its discourteous commandant. 
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I took the route across the prairie towards Fort Ottawa; I hurt my foot, 
so was obliged to take a place on the sledge. I had reached the Illinois 
River north of Peoria, when on the 27th of January I met on the right 
bank M. de la Wattrie, one of Beaujeu’s officers, with an escort of sol- 
diers. This officer told me, that having been sent by M. de Beaujeu to 
Peoria, my return was impatiently awaited at the camp on Rock River. 
I told that officer that I was going to Fort Ottawa, that I would entrust 
to him the letter and goods for M. de Beaujeu, except the 50 pounds of 
powder, which I would keep to reimburse me for what I had advanced. 
He made some difficulty about taking charge of this commission. He 
asked me several questions about what M. de Neyon had said to me. | 
refused to reply. 

The evening before my arrival at Fort Ottawa, I met Sieur Billiet, a 
coureur de bois, who had bought of the Indians considerable amounts 
of dressed buffalo skins, which my men needed for bed covers; I ob- 
tained them for a thousand livres payable in May next at his business 
house in New Orleans. I signed a note for him. I arrived Feb. 6, late 
at night at Fort Ottawa. Sergeant Berthier received me and gave me a 
detail of what had occurred day by day with the events at the fort after 
I had left for Beaujeu’s camp — which may be summarized as follows: 

Sergeant Maillet, dit le Lyonnaise,* who commanded the convoy sent 
by me from Rock River, had been joined the evening of his departure by 
a patrol sent by M. de Beaujeu, with an assumed order from me to 
return to the camp at Rock River. As night was coming on, the ser- 
geant made camp and put off his departure until the next day. Just 
before daybreak the militia of my escort left at M. de Beaujeu’s, ar- 
rived ; they told him that Beaujeu had kept them prisoners and had sent 
M. de la Chapelle a prisoner to Fort Chartres; so that he might take the 
command of Fort Ottawa where he would go with his detachment. This 
was his motive in making the convoy return in order to carry his and 
his officers’ baggage. The militia claimed to have heard it said among the 
officers that Louisiana lacked troops, that Fort Ottawa was placed at 
an important point for defense and that the two detachments reunited 
would constitute the garrison, with M. de Beaujeu in command; that 
the militia would be reorganized and those who would not enter the 
service would be driven from the Fort. That was why the militia had 
left Beaujeu’s camp, and deceiving the sentinels who guarded it, had 
come away. The militia had built the cabins of the fort solidly so as to 
remain there after the departure of the rest of the detachment [they 


8 This may have been Jean Baptiste Mailhet, founder of the Peoria village. See 
Clarence W. Alvord (ed.), Cahokia Records, 1778-90 in Illinois Historical Collections 
(Springfield, 1903-), II (1907), 230 n. 2. 
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said] that that had been understood with M. de la Chapelle, and that 
they did not wish to yield it to M. de Beaujeu. The soldiers of the convoy, 
influenced by these reports of the militia, refused to return to Rock 
River and took the road to Fort Ottawa, and Sergeant Maillet was 
obliged to follow. 

The 21 of January, 1761, M. de Clignanecourt came with an escort to 
Fort Ottawa; he told Sergeant Berthier that he came as provisional 
commander of the Fort and the garrison, until the arrival of M. de 
Beaujeu, who was coming to take command in place of M. de la Chapelle, 
being of a higher rank. 

M. de Clignancourt ordered Sergeant Berthier to prepare a convoy 
with all the means of transport at the fort, to comprise guides and con- 
ductor to go to look for M. de Beaujeu, his detachment, and his baggage 
and to prepare a big cabin to lodge the men and officers of M. de Beau- 
jeu; that the militia occupied three cabins and that they could yield one 
for the soldiers and officers, that the militia of M. de Beaujeu could 
divide the two cabins with those of the post. Sergeant Berthier observed 
to M. de Clignancourt that the militia of Fort Ottawa were free; M. de 
Clignancourt replied, ‘‘Those who wish to remain in the Fort must 
join the service; the others must leave; the fort will make room for 
M. de Beaujeu’s men.’”’ 

The soldiers of M. de Clignancourt’s escort had talked with the sol- 
diers and militia of Fort Ottawa and had informed them of the inten- 
tions of M. de Beaujeu and of the mission on which M. de Clignancourt 
had been sent. This created excitement among the militia. They had a 
consultation and decided to go in a body to M. de Clignancourt and to 
present him with a protest, written by Sieur Gauvin their chief; this 
protest is copied into the orderly book by the hand of Gauvin and signed 
by him. Its contents are as follows: 


The former militia of the Company of Ottawa make known to M. de 
Clignancourt, lieutenant of M. de Beaujeu, that they were regularly 
licensed by M. de Bellestre, their chief, commandant at the Fort De- 
troit; that they are discharged from all service and free; that they 
voluntarily joined the detachment of M. Passerat de la Chapelle, 
whom they knew, in order to go to Louisiana, where they would retake 
their liberty, which had been given them; that they themselves built 
the cabins of the fort to live there; that they had there received M. 
Passerat de la Chapelle and his detachment for the winter until their 
departure for New Orleans when good weather should come. But Fort 
Ottawa, which bore the name of their former company, was their own 
property, as well as the horses and mules there remaining; that these 
had been given them by M. Passerat de la Chapelle, in compensation 
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for the services they had rendered on the retreat and since their ar- 
rival at the Fort; that the munitions coming from Fort Pontchartrain 
had been given them by M. de Bellestre for their defense; that the 
provisions of the Fort in smoked meat were the products of their 
hunting; that if they had yielded to the demand of M. de la Chapelle 
to give a certain quantity gratuitously to provision M. de Beaujeu’s 
detachment, dying of hunger because of the fault of its chief, they 
intended to keep the remainder, for their personal use; that M. de 
Beaujeu had insulted the half-breed militia of Fort Ottawa who went 
several days march in snow and cold in order to reprovision him, in 
making them prisoners and dubbing them ‘‘black pudding-skins”’ 
and other injurious epithets such as ‘‘bastards’’ and ‘‘sons of dogs ;”’ 
that for all these reasons they had decided unanimously not to re- 
ceive at Fort Ottawa M. de Beaujeu or his detachment; that they 
refused to allow a convoy to depart for Rock River to look for him. 
They invited M. de Clignancourt to go and earry their declaration 
to his chief, and to inform M. de Beaujeu that if he persisted in 
his intention of coming to take garrison at Fort Ottawa that they 
would resist him by force if necessary and would raise the Indians 
against M. de Beaujeu and set fire to the Fort. 
For the militia of Fort Ottawa; their chief. 
GAUVIN 

After having read the written declaration of the militia, M. de Clig- 
nancourt replied that he had received orders to take the command of the 
Fort and its garrison and to send a convoy to look for M. de Beaujeu; 
that he was an officer and would execute the orders he had received ; that 
the Fort belonged to the King. Since the militia claimed to be free from 
all service for the King, they ought at once to evacuate the Fort; that if 
they did not obey, they would be forced to; that he would have them 
immediately disarmed, and that those who had taken part in the declar- 
ation should be severely punished. 

These threats put the militia in great wrath, already excited by the 
reports of their comrades. They launched themselves towards the person 
of M. de Clignaneourt to do him bodily harm; fortunately he was able 
to escape by means of the lesser officers who were present, by the guard 
and the soldiers of his escort. He owed his life to a rapid flight; the 
guard closed the gates of the Fort and the militia could not pursue that 
officer. 

The militia aroused also the soldiers of the detachment, by insinuating 
to them that M. de Beaujeu would take vengeance for the injury to his 
lieutenant. He would take it hard; M. de Beaujeu, being a Canadian 
and not attached to France, intended to remain in Louisiana. He would 
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keep the soldiers of his detachment with him in Louisiana, that for the 
present the soldiers might say farewell to France for they would never see 
it. They would be kept in the forts on the upper Mississippi where they 
would die by the English bullets or be scalped by the Indians. They had 
but one resource, to gain the Spanish colonies and there unite against M. 
de Beaujeu; that they should depart to the northwest, send spies into 
Beaujeu’s camp, and if he broke camp they would leave and set fire to 
the Fort; and if there were any soldiers who wished to join them they 
would be ready to welcome them and they too could become trappers and 
coureurs de bois. 

Unfortunately the soldiers allowed themselves to be convinced; sev- 
eral among them who were former deserters or evildoers, had been sent 
for these reasons to serve in the colonies; a vigilant discipline had 
always to be kept to hold them to their duty; they won over the good 
soldiers. The under officers lost all authority over them, vainly they 
tried to calm them, trying to make them understand the danger in- 
volved in running through woods and prairies which were covered with 
snow in the cold season; they would die of cold and misery if they were 
not captured and tortured by the Indians. To all these exhortations they 
replied: ‘*Those who wish to remain are free to do so; we want no 
cowards among us.’’ 

Sergeant Berthier, an old soldier, very devoted and faithful to his 
duty, who knew well the men of his detachment, assured me that nothing 
could hinder this desertion en masse and that he could count on no more 
than a score of soldiers below the grade of the lesser officers who would 
not desert. 

Such was the spirit of the garrison when I arrived on the evening of 
February 6. The situation was very grave and difficult. What decision 
should I make? How should I honorably get out of this bad impasse and 
hinder at any price my soldiers from deserting. I passed the rest of the 
night in elaborating a thousand projects. After having seriously re- 
flected, I decided to start as soon as possible for New Orleans, notwith- 
standing the season. 

I had a letter of service confiding to my care a detachment of two 
hundred men, confirmed by M. de Bellestre, who approved the retreat 
of that troop to New Orleans. M. de Neyon had not relieved me of my 
command, I was ignorant of the purposes of M. de Neyon and M. de 
Beaujeu, not having knowledge of the contents of the letters exchanged 
by those two officers. I remained the sole master of the conduct of my 
detachment which I had been assigned to lead to New Orleans. 

It was not required of me to appeal to M. de Neyon and his troops 
for permission to put my own troops in a safe place. The distance of 
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Fort de Chartres, made such intervention impossible, for my men would 
have deserted before the arrival of M. de Neyon. Still less could I appeal 
to M. de Beaujeu and see all my soldiers make common cause with the 
militia. To allow my men to desert without guides was to send them to a 
certain death. I ought not and would not take such a responsibility. 

Since the soldiers were ready to go in spite of the snow and the cold, 
I would leave for New Orleans with them. It was, in my opinion, the 
only decision to take. It would give me the opportunity while travelling 
to get my men again into my own hands and bring them to accept dis- 
cipline, without which a troop is a body without a soul. 

The evening before the revedlle, I called together the soldiers and said 
to them: ‘‘Sergeant Berthier who has commanded during my absence has 
told me that you were preparing to leave, because I had abandoned you. 
I am here among you; I am your chief; I have always taken care of you 
and you have followed me in full confidence; you have been well cared 
for. In spite of the season, the cold, the snow, I have decided to leave in 
four days for New Orleans; we can march along the river, since it is 
frozen. We will cross the prairie and the woods covered with snow as far 
as the Mississippi; we will have to march more than 120 leagues in cold; 
the temperature will become milder as we approach the South. This 
voyage will be very painful, but I count on your energy and habitual 
courage to endure all suffering without complaint. I shall watch that your 
sufferings may be as light as possible. Prepare light sledges to carry 
provisions and baggage. You will have to drag them, as the snow is soft 
and animals would not be of any use. Let each of you have his snow 
shoes in good condition. I will inspect everything in three days.’’ 

Then, addressing the militia, I said: ‘‘The detachment of soldiers wil! 
leave in four days for New Orleans. You will remain in the Fort until 
you find it convenient to return to Canada. The provisions will be equit- 
ably divided. You will guard the powder which has been given you by 
M. de Bellestre; I leave you the animals, take good care of them, they 
will be useful to you. I thank you for all the services you have rendered 
us and shall never forget you. Live in good companionship with one 
another, not only among yourselves but with all Frenchmen who may 
come to dwell here, whoever they may be. Remember always above every- 
thing that you are Frenchmen, and should be an example to the Indians, 
never allowing them to see any differences between you for that would 
not profit you, but would harm you and make them act against you. 
Be united as you have been during the time that you have been under 
my command. I ask one last service of you; assist my men to prepare 
for their voyage.”’ 

All immediately became orderly ; there was not a murmur amongst the 
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soldiers or the militia. I gave instructions with regard to the prepara- 
tions for departure, the division of the provisions, and the loading of the 
sledges. I bought from the Indians dressed buffalo skins to cover the 
loads on the sledges, and to make camp. I asked the Indians to furnish 
me enough guides for the route. They sent me fifty, twelve sledges, and 
ten dogs to draw them. 

February 10 all was ready to depart. I had carefully inspected the 
arms and equipment and the sledge loads. 

The next morning after eating a hot soup, we took leave of the militia, 
many wishing to go with us; but I refused to take them. I made several 
presents to the Indian chiefs; and I charged one or two of them to carry 
a letter that I had addressed to M. de Beaujeu. I informed him of my 
departure, advising him in the King’s interest to go to Fort de Chartres 
rather than to Fort Ottawa where the militia remained. I said that they 
had built it themselves for this purpose; and begged him not to trouble 
them or regrettable incidents would occur which could not but injure 
the good name of the French. I suggested that he should not forget that 
the families of these militia were in Canada and that they were sep- 
arated from them for the good of His Majesty, whom they had always 
served well. 

The detachment started with a party of savages at the head and two at 
the sides to tread down the snow and to clear a road; the soldiers har- 
nessed themselves to the sledges in groups of five, with five to relieve them 
frequently. The column was two-thirds of a league in length. The weather 
was bright but very cold. We advanced with great difficulty in the soft 
snow. We often stopped to light fires to warm the men and to make soup. 
Every evening we camped in the snow, grouped around the sledges, and 
put out a guard to protect us from wolves and the possible attacks of 
Indians. It took us thirty days to travel from Fort Ottawa to the Mis- 
sissippi. The convoy reached the river twenty leagues below Fort de 
Chartres, which I had intentionally avoided. The temperature was al- 
ready milder. I had my men rest on the border of a wood. I had barges 
and canoes built, and found some that I could buy of the Indians of 
the region. 

The descent of the Mississippi was relatively easy ; few events occurred 
worth recording, except a few night attacks of some Indians who wished 
our baggage more than ourselves. Reading the note book of the route 
will give ample information on this part of the voyage. 

Yesterday, April 20, 1761, I arrived at New Orleans, after a voyage of 
seven months and a half from Canada to New Orleans of more than 
twelve hundred leagues —a painful voyage in the course of which my 
men endured great misery, marching without complaint, despite snow, 
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cold, and ambushes of all sorts. They surmounted all difficulties and 
endured fatigue beyond human power, all of them have proved to have 
true stoical courage. Notwithstanding all this the detachment entrusted 
to me arrived complete without anyone ul or without the loss of one man, 

I believe it my duty, Monsieur, to call to your kind attention the un- 
commissioned officers and certain soldiers of my detachment, who by 
their example, their courage, their self-denial, and their spirit of disci- 
pline and duty, their influence, their gayety, their good humor, have 
reanimated my men and allowed them to accomplish this terrible retreat. 
I join to the present note a proposal to recompense them, and dare to 
hope that you will wish to do them this justice. 

Permit me, Monsieur, to appeal to your kindness and bounty, on behalf 
of the former militia left at Fort Ottawa. Forget their anger. They 
merit your benevolence for the devoted service they freely gave to my 
troops. I implore you to give orders that they be not troubled in their 
enjoyment of Fort Ottawa, where they remain far from their families 
in exile for the service of His Majesty. 

I express to you no regret for not having executed the orders of M. 
de Neyon; I congratulate myself, on the contrary, for escaping a serious 
catastrophe. My most important duty was not to abandon my detach- 
ment. Your spirit of justice will appreciate my conduct. 

The men and non-commissioned officers of my detachment have not 
been paid since the first of September, 1760. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that they be paid. 

Since the same date, I have not been paid my salary. I beg you, Mon- 
sieur, to give orders to have this back pay made up to me. 

I arrived here yesterday without one penny; I have great need to 
replenish my uniform and my equipment. I have already borrowed 
funds to order what is necessary. 

I also request, Monsieur, that you beg M. de Rochemore to pay me the 
sum of 44,131 livres for the advances that I made for the King, out of my 
personal means, for the needs to the transport of my detachment, during 
the retreat. In this sum is comprised that of 20,118 livres of goods taken 
to M. de Beaujeu, for which the accounts were presented to you by me 
yesterday. The remainder of the provisions and goods, brought by the de- 
tachment, is in good order and was yesterday turned over to the King’s 
stores by the care of Sergeant Balleydier, commissary of the detachment. 

I am, Monsieur, ete. 

PASSERAT DE LA CHAPELLE ® 
® As may be inferred from the decision of the succeeding inquest, Governor Ker 


leree did not grant the plea of La Chapelle. On the contrary he ordered him to re- 
turn at once to Fort de Chartres, where he arrived May 22, only to be at once thrown 
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REPORT OF THE INQUEST 


Report of Marshal de Contades to the King of France upon the in- 
quest held for Passerat de la Chapelle, captain in the overseas services, 
concerning the accusations made against him by Captain de Beaujeu of 
Canada in his letter of April 12, 1761; and by Major Neyon de Villiers, 
commandant of Fort de Chartres, Louisiana, in his letter of July 1, 1762: 
Captain Passerat de la Chapelle has committed no faults against honor 
or discipline and is not to be blamed for the actions of which he was 
accused. 

All these accusations against Passerat de la Chapelle presented by 
Beaujeu and Neyon de Villiers in the documents cited are false, men- 
dacious, and libelous and should be utterly ignored. These accusations 
were invented in order to try to justify the abuse of authority and the 
arbitrary measures of which Messieurs de Beaujeu and de Neyon were 
guilty towards Passerat de la Chapelle. 

Passerat de la Chapelle has served His Majesty well and faithfully, 
in all the duties which devolved upon him, ever since entering the ser- 
vice in Mareh, 1752; during the campaigns in Canada in which he took 
part from May 27, 1756, to September, 1760, he was always distinguished 
in all the missions confided to his care, in all the engagements, sieges, 
and combats in which he took part; he received two wounds, one of 
which, in the leg, was very serious. In all his several undertakings he has 
merited the commendations of his chiefs, and a report of his good con- 
duet was sent to His Majesty by Chevalier de Lévis and the Marquis de 
Montcalm. At the inquest the testimony given by the Chevalier de Lévis, 
by Rigaud de Vaudreuil, by Corbiéres, by Ligneris, and by Picotté de 
Bellestre was unanimous in representing Passerat de la Chapelle as an 
unusual officer, well instructed, brave, of great natural distinction which 
he owes to his birth, knowing how to command and how to secure obed- 
ience, and always animated by the greatest zeal for the good of the 
service. 

This officer with a detachment of two hundred soldiers of the royal 
forces which he commanded made a daring and dangerous retreat from 
Canada to New Orleans across a country unknown to him, for more than 
1,200 leagues, exposed to the continual hostility of savages against whom 
into prison by Neyon de Villiers, accused of insubordination and misuse of funds. 
In January, 1762, La Chapelle wrote to the governor of New Orleans demanding an 
inquest (court martial). Upon receipt of that demand, Kerleree ordered this officer 
sent to France where he was tried and exonerated, as follows. It should be 
noted that Mare de Villiers du Terrage, Les Derni@res Années de la Lowisiane Fran- 
aise (Paris, 1904), 146-47, 191, repeats the accusations against La Chapelle, with- 
out noting his exoneration. This caused the note in State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin Collections, XVIII (1908), 222, n. 87, which is now retracted. 
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he had to defend himself more than twenty times with armed resistance. 
Having received from the King neither provisions, canoes, maps, nor 
guides, he risked his personal fortune for what was necessary for the 
maintenance, encampment, nourishment, and transportation of his de- 
tachment. He had no second officer, only by his ingenuity he supplied 
what was necessary for the security of his men; he proteeted them from 
cold and bad weather during the winter by constructing a fort of wooden 
huts, well heated, provided with chimneys. 

Moreover, in leading his detachment, he picked up and conducted 
from the neighborhood of Fort Detroit to the banks of Illinois River a 
group of 110 militia of the company of Ottawa, formerly part of the 
Fort Pontchartrain garrison, licensed by M. de Bellestre. He provided 
for all their needs during the route and the winter season. 

In the course of the winter Passerat de la Chapelle carried aid to 
M. de Beaujeu, who was retreating from Fort Michilimackinae with the 
fort’s garrison composed of five officers and a hundred soldiers and 
militia. Finding them in distress at Rock River, La Chapelle loaned him 
20,118 livres from his own purse, for which he has never been reim- 
bursed. He brought alse provisions and goods, on which M. de Beaujeu 
and his troops lived all winter; then continued his route to Fort de 
Chartres. As thanks for this help M. de Beaujeu did not hesitate to raise 
every kind of difficulty against M. Passerat de la Chapelle, made it neces- 
sary for that officer to break camp and take up his journey before the 
end of the winter season, to cross in intense cold a prairie covered witli 
snow, where during a long month his men and himself suffered cold, 
snow, and bad weather of all sorts, not counting the fatigue and misery 
of such a march. Notwithstanding all these obstacles, these difficulties, 
fatigue, and suffering undergone and endured by that officer and his 
soldiers, Passerat de la Chapelle arrived after seven months en route at 
New Orleans, with his detachment without losing one man and all in 
good health. 

This retreat of seven months and a half over 1,200 leagues of a de- 
tachment of two hundred soldiers, carried out across an unknown and 
hostile country, amid bad weather, rain, storm, cold, and snow, under the 
command of a young captain twenty-six years old, seconded only by 
several sergeants, abundantly proves the high military qualities of M. 
Passerat de la Chapelle which his chiefs had formerly recognized. This 
officer knew in this retreat how to command and how to secure obedience ; 
how to maintain among his men the spirit of duty, order, and discipline, 
especially that which was necessary for their maintenance, food, en- 
campments, and transportation. He knew how to protect them against 
illness and intemperance; how to encourage them to surmount the in- 
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evitable disheartenment induced by fatigue, and both himself and sol- 
diers how to endure their suffering stoically. He knew how to rise with 
them above every obstacle and difficulty which crossed their path; how 
to foresee them and to watch to avoid them. 

But, in order to accomplish this, this officer has displayed, during all 
the days of the retreat an uncommon energy, a tenacious will, an almost 
superhuman courage to inspire confidence in his soldiers by his fore- 
sight, knowledge, judgment, ingenuity, presence of mind, and spirit of 
decision in all circumstances. He preached by example, denied himself, 
partook of the lot of his men, endured the same sufferings and the same 
fatigue without discouragement and in one word he was a true chief. 

As a recompense for such devotion to the service of the king, Governor 
Kerleree did not think it his duty to report to His Majesty the conduct 
of that officer. Yet M. de Beaujeu, whom he had aided, proffered against 
him most lying and libelous accusations that the present inquest dis- 
proves. M. de Neyon de Villiers gave credit to the false accusations of M. 
de Beaujeu and kept M. Passerat de la Chapelle in prison for six months, 
thus greatly abusing his authority as commandant. 

The inquest declares that M. Passerat de la Chapelle, captain in the 
overseas service, has since his entrance into the army, well merited the 
confidence of His Majesty, that he is worthy of the King’s benevolent 
attention to recompense him for the eminent services which he has ren- 
dered for the royal army. 


At Paris, September, 1763 CONTADES 























BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New. By 
Roger Bigelow Merriman. Vol. IV, Philip the Prudent. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1934. xxiv + 780 pp. Faesimile, maps, and 
tables. $7.50.) 

The publication of this volume on Philip II of Spain signalizes the 
completion of a scholarly four volume work which was planned a quarter 
century ago. Although those volumes do not contain a formal bibliog- 
raphy, yet they are equipped with bibliographical notes and systematic 
citations of authorities. It seems like an exaggeration for an investigator 
who has delved in so many dusty tomes to avow, as does Professor Mer- 
riman in the preface to the volume under review, that ‘‘the possibilities 
of new discoveries in this field are still infinite.’’ 

The author says that the volume on Philip the Prudent is based more 
largely than its predecessors upon manuscript sources. He has carried 
on researches on this subject in the archives of England, France, and 
Spain. Interested American scholars will indulge in the hope that he 
will carry out his intention of publishing a number of the documents 
which he garnered in European archives. This volume contains illuminat- 
ing chapters concerning the policy of Philip I] toward the church, his 
crusade against the Turks, Spanish activities in western Europe, the 
annexation of Portugal, the administration of Spain, the Spanish Ar- 
mada, the cherished liberties of Aragon, and the relations of Spain witli 
France and the Netherlands. 

In addition to the European background which is admirably deseribed, 
portions of this volume deal with Spanish conditions and institutions 
which have a distinet bearing upon the Indies and their administration. 
Among the most significant of these are the pages concerning audiencias, 
corregidores, legal codes, Spanish publie finance, the population, and 
the residencia. Besides, the fortunes of Brazil under Philip II are briefly 
considered. 

Chapter XXXIII of this volume, containing eighty-three pages, is 
devoted to Spanish activities in the Indies. This chapter describes in 
some detail the explorations and settlements made there by the Spaniards 
during the age of Philip II. It contains a sketch of the administration 
of the Spanish-American colonies with special attention to the Inquisi- 
tion, the Council of the Indies, the House of Trade, the convoyed fleets, 
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and the management of the vice-royalties of Mexico and Peru. In addi- 
tion, it deseribes the colonization of the Philippines. 

To a considerable extent this chapter is based on secondary accounts. 
References to such authorities as Lowery, Haring, Watson, Levene, and 
Barros Arana are not infrequent. Only a few footnotes cite manuscript 
materials. Students of Latin-American history will regret that a series 
which describe in such ample fashion the European activities of Spanish 
monarchs do not picture in more detail the rise of the Spanish Empire 
in the New World. 


University of Illinois WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


Chapters in Frontier History: Research Studies in the Making of the 
West. By Gilbert J. Garraghan. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1934. xv + 188 pp. Frontispiece and map. $2.50.) 

Chapters in Frontier History is aptly titled for in it the former editor 
of Mid-America has presented nine studies each of which is a separate, 
complete, and illuminating chapter in the history of a frontier that 
moves across the Mississippi Valley from Indiana to Idaho, and, in time, 
from the mid-seventeenth century to the mid-nineteenth. As one expects, 
the point of origin for these essays lies in church history, but Father 
Garraghan is too much the scholar to permit any sort of bias to influence 
his conelusions, and his knowledge of Mississippi Valley history, together 
with his access to practically untouched manuscript sources, guarantee 
work of interest and value. All but the last two of the essays are amply 
documented. 

Several of the studies are directly concerned with French colonial his- 
tory. In the second of his chapters, for instance, Garraghan presents 
in detail a section of the history of that spot now known as Chicago (and, 
apparently, then too so called). One sees Daumont de St. Lusson, at 
the Jesuit mission on the Michigan side of the ‘‘Soo,’’ on the fourteenth 
of June, 1671, take possession of all the country of the West for the 
King of France, and watches the whole procession that follows: Jolliet 
and Marquette camp on the banks of the Chicago River in 1673, La 
Salle and Tonti pass through, Allouez and other Jesuits winter on their 
way to the Illinois, a Jesuit mission established (and continued until 1701 
or 1702), a fort built and maintained by the French. The first settlement 
of Chieago, Garraghan says, ‘‘is circumscribed with almost mathematical 
exactness by the last quarter of the seventeenth century,’’ and his ev- 
idence is cartographical as well as documentary. 

The remaining chapters are studies of ‘‘The Emergence of the Mis- 
souri Valley into History,’’ ‘‘The First Settlement on the Site of St. 
Louis’’ (at the mouth of the River Des Peres, 1700-1703), ‘‘Some Newly 
Discovered Western Maps’’ (the Karpinski Collection — especially three 
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maps concerned with the Illinois country, the Missouri River, and St. 
Louis), ‘‘Old Vincennes: A Chapter in the Ecclesiastical History of the 
West,’’ ‘The Trappists of Monk’s Mound,’’ *‘ Nicolas Point, Jesuit Mis- 
sionary in Montana of the Forties,’’ ‘‘Father De Smet — History 
Maker’’ (materials drawn from the De Smet letters), and ‘‘The Birth 
of a Great Diocese’’ (St. Louis). These chapters are sound history, but 
they are more than that: they are well written and entertaining essays 
on the life of a past time. 


Washington University JoHN Francis McDErmorr 


A Huguenot Exile in Virginia, or Voyages of a Frenchman Exiled for 
His Religion, with a Description of Virginia and Maryland. Re- 
printed from the Hague Edition of 1687. Introduction and notes by 
Gilbert Chinard. (New York: The Press of the Pioneers, Ine., 1934. 
189 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $5.00.) 

This rare little travel relation (1687), only 550 copies of which have 
been printed (1934), will delight both curious general readers and 
serious students of American colonial and French history. Its charm and 
source value lie in the writer’s humanity and in his sincerity in record- 
ing what he saw and experienced. Obviously the exile intended to attract 
fellow refugees to Virginia—a Promised Land which he himself had 
left. Thus he gave more space to Virginia than Europe. But he did not 
conceal the hardships which he endured in leaving France, in crossing 
and re-crossing stormy oceans while improperly fed and lodged in mean 
little ships crammed with respectable merchants, seamps, and prostitutes, 
and ruled, on one (nearly) four months voyage, by a ‘‘eruel captain.” 
These reveal to the historian the sufferings of thousands who left no 
record. Landing unexpectedly in Virginia, not Carolina, and remaining 
almost six months, his contaets with ‘‘the quality’’ support the late 
Philip Alexander Bruce’s thesis that seventeenth century Virginia was 
the eighteenth in embryo rather than Thomas J. Wertenbaker’s of seven- 
teenth century yeoman domination. These contacts are more convincing 
even than his statement that ‘‘the gentlemen called Cavaliers are greatly 
esteemed and respected. ... They hold most of the offices in the country” 
(p. 110). Antedating Beverley’s Virginia twenty years, the narrative 
though sometimes inaccurate confirms Beverley’s account of fertile soils. 
poor economy, type of buildings, plentiful game, grapes, and abounding 
hospitality. ‘‘There are no inns, but everywhere I went I was welcome’ 
(p. 136). Undoubtedly landowners saw in the French nobleman a coloniz- 
ing propagandist. Nevertheless his vivid narrative stamps their hospital- 
ity as genuine. Lesser folk were kind, but in Gloucester County where 
there were ‘‘no persons of quality’’ people were avaricious, heartless, 
and dishonest. 
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The editor is a distinguished Franco-American scholar, internationally 
minded. One wishes he had followed not preceded the manuscript by his 
forty-four pages of interpretation and criticism. Read first they skim 
the cream. Read afterward they illuminate. Two editorial errors occur. 
The governor of Virginia in 1686 was not a brother (p. 137) of Lord 
High Admiral Howard who defeated the Armada in 1588 but descended 
from his younger brother. Bruce’s Economic Life In Virginia (p. 142) 
should read Economic History of Virginia. 


Hollins College KATHLEEN BRUCE 


The British Fishery at Newfoundland, 1634-1763. By Ralph Greenlee 
Lounsbury. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. x + 398 pp. 
Maps and bibliographical note. $4.00.) 

To do even secant justice to this valuable economic study within the 
very limited space allotted, it is necessary to omit any detailed mention 
of the contents of the first fifty-four pages — these constitute a sort of 
disproportionately long introduction, which, interesting enough and ser- 
viceable as an historical background, offers nothing particularly new by 
way of information. Here and there, moreover, and especially on page 
19 are signs of haste or, should one say, of insufficient knowledge, which, 
because of the general excellence of the more original and important part 
of the book, the reviewer would fain ignore. 

With chapter two the book proper begins and it begins with a recital 
of the cireumstanees under which the Privy Council, at the instance of 
the Western Adventures, issued a scheme, the so-called ‘‘ Western Char- 
ter of 1634,”’ for the regulation of the Newfoundland fishery, the osten- 
sible object being to enhance the value of an industry capable of render- 
ing inestimable service to the country in providing a training school for 
seamen and auxiliary craft in time of war. Intended as a temporary 
measure, unforeseen events gave it permanence and, in the sequel, it 
proved but a sorry makeshift for organized government. It was based 
upon a recognition of the ancient privileges of the West Country 
fishermen and embodied their exceedingly selfish and narrow ideas of 
private exploitation, setting at naught the more enlightened of the 
London merchants, who, identifying their own interests, not alone with 
those of the residents of Newfoundland, left-overs from the various at- 
tempts at settlement, but also with what they conceived to be those of 
the nation at large, would have made of the industry a national asset and 
anticipated, by move than a century, the establishment of a bona fide 
colony. 

Taken all in all, the early history of Newfoundland is the record of the 
conflict between divergent views of two groups of Englishmen. The 
stages in its progress are indicated in reports emanating from a variety 
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of sources. With the passage of the Newfoundland Act of 1699 came the 
collapse of charter regulation and the inauguration of parliamentary; 
but this did not imply the extension of mereantilism to the island; for it 
continued under the immediate control of private enterprise. It con- 
tinued also outside the colonial system. Not until 1729 was even a sem- 
blance of civil government instituted and it was of such an attenuated 
form that it scarcely deserved the name. A slight enlargement of au- 
thority made of the convoy commander a governor; but a governor 
without council or assembly, there being no popular demand for the 
same. Between 1729 and 1763 certain forms of administrative machinery 
were introduced on account of the increase in illegal trade; but, as 
Professor Lounsbury explains: ‘‘The island was too isolated, its society 
too primitive, and its concentration upon the fishing industry too intense 
to produce the atmosphere conducive to the development of popular 
institutions. ’’ 


Aberdeen, Washington ANNIE HELOISE ABEL-HENDERSON 


The First Year of the American Revolution. By Allen French. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. xi + 795 pp. Appendices, bibliog- 
raphy, and maps. $6.00.) 

This book is a detailed, scholarly, and well written history of the first 
year of the Revolution, with special reference to New England and 
Canada. In a brief notice only a few of the topics which receive extensive 
and critical treatment may be noted. Of these the causes of the war; the 
origins of the ‘‘Minute Men’’; the formation of the first Revolutionary 
army in New England, as well as of the British force, and their respee- 
tive equipments and sources of supply; the status of the civil inhabitants 
in Boston; the battle of Bunker Hill; the siege of Boston ; the rival naval 
armaments; and the invasion of Canada as depicted by the author merit 
the attention of students of the period. 

According to Mr. French the causes were not social or economic, but 
predominantly political. ‘‘While it is plain enough, to certain modern 
thinkers, that America ought to have fought the war for economic causes, 
it is equally plain that she did not.’’ In the course of the first year of 
the conflict one is made to see clearly enough the difficulties in fighting a 
war for which neither side was prepared. Irregularities in enlistments, 
desertion, deficiencies in equipment and morale, as well as jealousies and 
rivalries among higher officers were conditions which confronted Wash- 
ington upon his assumption of command. Conspirators were active in 
the American ranks from the beginning, as illustrated by the activities 
of Benjamin Church Jr., the first director of hospitals, whose story is 
here told in full for the first time. 

In this opening phase the British army was also equally casual with 
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respect to its composition, leadership, and preparation for effective ac- 
tion. The accumulation of twelve years experience of the country, in 
peace, led Gage into great mistakes; he proved unfit to ride the storm, 
for though he had foreseen its coming, he had greatly underestimated its 
force. His successor revealed little more energy or wisdom. But both 
commanders were confronted with a shortage of recruits, with the ab- 
sence of officers whose long custom it had been to overstay their leave, 
with difficulties in regard to supplies, and with divided counsel. 

The lifting of the siege of Boston and the departure of Howe’s army, 
which marked the most signal achievement of Washington until Yorktown, 
fairly offset the disastrous advance upon Canada. The onus of first sug- 
gesting the employment of Indians in the war is placed upon the head 
of Gage. That use was not made of their services earlier in the conflict 
was due to Carleton, who was opposed to the policy in question on 
grounds both of humanity and practicability. 

The pages of the book are replete with footnotes which embody not only 
citations to manuscript collections heretofore little used, and a variety of 
printed documentary sources, but also brief discussions of matters which 
further illuminate the text. An appendix of forty-nine parts contains 
still other references, together with critical estimates both of source 
materials and events. Incidentally Mr. French thinks little of newspapers 
of the period as sources revealing conditions (p. 560, n. 33), on the 
grounds that news items were scanty, that there was no editorial com- 
ment as in later newspapers, and that letters printed in their columns 
were usually the products of partisan minds. 

The book contains a bibliography, which, though evidently not intended 
to be exhaustive, is highly useful. There is also an adequate index. On 
the whole the work represents the most authentic study of the subject 
in question which the reviewer has read in many a day. 


Washington, D.C. CLARENCE E. Carter 


Philip Vickers Fithian: Journal, 1775-1776: Written on the Virginia- 
Pennsylvania Frontier and in the Army Around New York. Edited 
by Robert Greenhalgh Albion and Leonidas Dodson. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1934. viii + 279 pp. Appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, itinerary and maps. $3.50.) 

As the editors, in their introduction state, ‘‘the unique value of this 
journal lies in its intimate, objective picture of American backcountry 
society in the opening months of the Revolution.’’ Earlier writings 
of Fithian, 1767-74, furnishing valuable light on Princeton University 
and plantation life in Virginia are well known, having been published in 
1900 by John Rogers Williams under the title Philip Vickers Fithian: 
Journal and Letters, 1767-1774, ‘‘The main text of the present volume in- 
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cludes the journal from May 9, 1775 to September 22, 1776, comprising 
the first and second missionary tours and the army experiences around 
New York.’’ This material is not all new for J. B. Linn in the years 
1881-84, published, with much freedom in editing, this journal from May 
17, 1775 to September 3, 1775, the part dealing with central Pennsy]- 
vania. Installments Linn’s edition can be found in W. H. Egle’s 
Notes and Queries, Historical, and Geneological, chiefly relating to 
interior Pennsylvania, reprint of first and second series, I, 487-96 and 
in its suecessor, Egle’s Historical Register, vols. I and II. The unusual 
freedom which Linn took with the text fully justified the present editors 
in republishing this part of the journal. 

The remainder of the material in the volume seems not to have ap- 
peared earlier in print. In addition to Fithian’s journal of the dates 
mentioned, the editors have included extracts from the manuscript jour- 
nals of two of Fithian’s friends, Andrew Hunter and William Hollings- 
worth to furnish information about the last days of Fithian. And, in an 
appendix, the short section of Fithian’s journal from October 26, 1774 to 
March 19, 1775 has been given to round out his life and writings. 

Fithian’s journal of these years has many values. It throws light on 
travel, transportation, houses, agriculture, frontier settlement, church 
history, customs, and almost every variety of economic and social fact. 
The last part of his journal dealing with New York in the summer of 
1776 furnishes in addition a valuable military picture. Also, as in the 
earlier journal of his stay at Nomini Hall in Virginia the reader is fur- 
nished with a revelation of a very genial and very human individual 
in the person of the journalist. 

This edition appears to be printed verbatim et literatim, which is as 
it should be. Caveat lector is a good motto for editing a work of this kind. 
The volume is well printed and bound and remarkably free from typo- 
graphical errors. It contains an excellent introduction, valuable foot- 
notes, an extensive index, two good maps and a brief bibliography. Li- 
braries and scholars in American history will have need of a copy. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


Canada and the American Revolution: The Disruption of the First Bri- 
tish Empire. By George M. Wrong. (New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1935. xii + 497 pp. $5.00.) 

The book under review is a continuation of Professor Wrong’s work 
on the history of Canada and represents the fruition of many years of 
study. The volume embodies not only an account of Canadian events in 
the fateful years from 1763 to 1783, but also the story of the struggle of 
the English colonies for self-government and independence. It is a bril- 
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liantly suecessful performance in the integration of the history of these 
two peoples during the period in question. 

The peace of 1763 vastly extended the territory of Great Britain in 
North America; it brought in its train, however, a host of difficult prob- 
lems the attempted solution of which ultimately led to the creation of 
two great federal nations in North America. The settled portion of 
Canada was French and Catholic, tenacious with respect to language, 
religion, and law. Though the assurance of security in the exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion was a part of the treaty of cession, the tentative 
plan of political settlement, as set forth in the royal proclamation of 
1763, was unsatisfying and disconcerting in its displacement of French 
civil law in favor of English. The transfer of the loyalty of the French 
inhabitants from France to England was smoothed, however, by the wis- 
dom of Governors Murray and Carleton, both of whom protected the 
French against the minority of English merchants who had arrived at the 
conclusion of the late war. Yet the strife between old and new subjects 
as well as between civilians and those of the military caste was constant 
throughout the period, and presented ever new and thorny issues to 
successive governors. 

Meanwhile in the English colonies to the south problems of a disturb- 
ing nature were developing. The imperial control of trade, various at- 
tempts at taxation, the closing of the door to the West as a source of 
profit in land, and the announced purpose of the British government to 
rule with greater vigor combined to provoke the colonists to resistance. 
This policy was shaped by many factors, including misinformation, ob- 
stinacy, mishap, folly, and caprice; its chief element, however, was the 
desire to coneentrate imperial control in London. On the other hand 
equality with England was in the minds of Americans in 1776 as it was 
in those of Canadians in 1926 when the Declaration of Equality was 
made between Great Britain and the British dominions. ‘‘There would 
have been no American Revolution had a similar pronouncement been 
made in 1776.’’ The action which ultimately contributed in large degree 
to save Canada from revolt was the Quebee Act. The restoration of 
French civil law to Canada solved one of the perplexing questions of 
administration in that province. Though this act was protested by Lon- 
don, and by the English traders in Canada, it was hotly objected to in 
the colonies. Here there was a solid basis for resentment, for the law 
placed the West, claimed by the colonies, under the rule of the governor 
of Quebec. The attempt to bring Canada into the war on the side of the 
colonies proved abortive in spite of appeals from Congress, diplomatic 
missions, and force of arms. The Quebee Act held the two chief elements 
in Canada, the church and the landowners, in sympathy with England, 
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yet it did not result in their taking up arms against the revolting col- 
onies. The failure of the Continentals to secure the allegiance of this 
alien province ‘‘involved the momentous outcome that North America 
was not to be one vast republic.’’ 

In the course of the war in the colonies the loyalist class constituted a 
troublesome problem for both the American and British administrations, 
and during and at its conclusion some 60,000 loyalists found homes in 
various parts of the provinces of Quebee and Nova Scotia. In the further 
process of liquidation of loyalist claims after the war additional and 
comparatively generous compensation for property losses was granted 
by the British government. These people ultimately became an important 
element in the founding of modern Canada. 

In a suggestive paragraph Professor Wrong points to a paradoxical 
relationship between the United States and Canada. There still persists 
in Canada certain harsh traditions respecting the cataclysm in 1776, and 
in the United States are heard phrases of antagonism to the ties that 
bind Canada to Great Britain. Yet today the ‘‘intercourse between the 
two peoples is on a scale not to be found elsewhere in the world.’’ 

There is room for disagreement on a few points, as for example the 
repetition of the old view concerning the influence of the military oeccupa- 
tion of the West by George Rogers Clark (p. 264). The lengthy account 
of the siege of Detroit appears out of proportion when compared with 
the treatment of other relevant subjects. 

There are no footnotes. A list of references, for the various chapters, 
and an index of names conclude the volume. 


Washington, D. C. CLARENCE E. Carter 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by Edmund C. 
Burnett. Vol. VII, January 1, 1783 to December 31, 1784. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1934. Ixxvii + 
670 pp.) 

This seventh volume of an exceedingly valuable and well edited series 
covers the two years, 1783 and 1784, during which the Peace Treaty was 
concluded with England, and the rather inauspicious beginnings were 
made of the new nation. These Letters afford an illuminating background 
for the Journal of the Continental Congress during these transitional 
years. Foremost in interest of course was the debate upon the Peace 
Treaty, especially upon the separate negotiations with Great Britain, 
and the secret clause with respect to the Florida boundary. When finally 
Congress received the definitive treaty, there came the long delay in 
ratification until a quorum could be secured. But though the conclusion 
of peace was an occasion for rejoicing, with it there came the problem 
of disbanding the army. The soldiers’ discontent over the failure to 
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pay their meager allowances finally reached a climax in the Newburg 
Address. The futile attempt to secure a dependable revenue, and the 
Philadelphia mutiny, were followed by the inglorious flight of Congress 
to Princeton. For several weeks it was impossible to secure a quorum in 
the little country village which had now become the federal capital. 

On the brighter side of the picture during the dreary months at 
Princeton was the ceremony in which Washington, his military work 
completed, resigned his commission. Also, the work of a committee, 
headed by Jefferson, to provide for the disposal of the western lands 
which Virginia had finally ceded, proved that there were still latent 
possibilities of constructive legislation by Congress. The invitations from 
different sections for the location of the federal capital also showed that 
Congress continued to command some degree of consideration. But the 
outlook was exceedingly dismal after Congress met at Trenton, October 
30, 1784, and, after waiting several weeks for a quorum, adjourned to 
meet January 11, 1785 in New York, thus bringing to an end its pro- 
ceedings for 1784. 

As in previous volumes, the material in this seventh one has been 
drawn from widely seattered sources. The bulk of course was furnished 
by the ‘‘Papers of the Continental Congress,’’ while the ‘‘ Washington 
Papers,’’ the ‘Madison Papers,’’ and other notable collections in the 
Library of Congress have been used. Dr. Burnett and his co-workers 
have found additional manuscript material in the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the William L. Clements Library, and of other important 
libraries. Also, he has drawn upon many printed collections for addi- 
tional material. Needless to say, the make-up of this volume conforms 
to the best eanons of historical scholarship, and as usual in this series of 
Letters, the very practical and inclusive index, prepared by Mr. David 
M. Matteson, makes readily available the material that has been drawn 
from so rany sources. In the preface Dr. Burnett announces that one 
more volume will complete these Letters, and its appearance will be wel- 


comed by the students of the period of the Revolution and the Con- 
federation. 


University of Cincinnati BrEverLy W. Bonp Jr. 


Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen, 1746-1813. By Nathan G. Good- 
man. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 421 pp. 
Iilustrations, appendix, notes, and bibliography. $4.00.) 

Some five years ago, Dr. Goodman happened to note ‘‘that no biog- 
raphy of this most distinguished American physician existed,’’ and 
concluded ‘‘that historians and biographers had neglected an important 
figure in the nation’s past.’’ One should go further, and hazard the 
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opinion that Rush has for many years been the most important figure 
overlooked by American biographers. It is to Dr. Goodman’s credit that 
he not only recognized this neglect, but thereupon prepared this excel. 
lent ‘‘full-length portrait of the only Doctor of Medicine to sign the 
Declaration of Independence.’’ 

Rush, like his friends Franklin and Jefferson, was the child of the En- 
lightenment. Like them, he displayed remarkable versatility, and achieved 
leadership in the chief political, social, and scientific movements of his 
time. Dr. Goodman, after a painstaking search of a great mass of ma- 
terial, provides a thorough account of each of these phases of Rush's 
eareer. An exhaustive bibliography is appended, and the citations are 
also relegated to the rear. (Personally, the reviewer prefers real ‘‘foot- 
notes.’’) 

After preliminary chapters on Rush’s education at Princeton and 
Edinburgh, and his first attempts at medical practice in Philadelphia, 
the story of his Revolutionary services is entered into with great detail. 
This reveals a sorry state of things in the Army Medical Department, 
and would seem to justify the indignation which led Rush to resign from 
the service in 1778. An entire chapter is devoted to an explanation of 
his subsequent quarrel with Washington. (As if a conscientious patriot 
did not have a right to criticize the General!) Dr. Goodman concludes 
quite rightly that ‘‘to condemn Rush merely because he tried to place 
the blame for inefficiency in the army is to place a premium on senti- 
mental hero-worship’’ (p. 109). 

After the Revolution, Rush became a most successful practitioner and 
professor in Philadelphia. Here his unique popularity as a teacher did 
much to create the reputation of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
found time meanwhile — and this is not generally known — to become 
the chief pioneer in both the prison reform and the temperance move- 
ments in this country. In addition, he anticipated later reforms in 
education, directed the establishment of Dickenson College, and did some- 
thing to improve the lot of the negro. This in itself was no mean record. 

But Rush’s real career was in medicine. Dr. Goodman does full justice 
to his heroic services during the yellow fever epidemics that devastated 
Philadelphia in 1793 and thereafter. The author also discusses carefully 
the doctor’s medical views and contributions. This is the only part of 
the biography with which the reviewer finds himself in essential disagree- 
ment. It is true, as Dr. Goodman points out, that Rush made a number of 
valuable contributions to medicine — notably his improvements in the 
treatment of mental diseases, and his discovery of ‘‘focal infection.’’ It 
may even be claimed, though the author does not, that he was responsible 
for the first physiological experimentation in this country. 

Yet it is the reviewer’s opinion that Rush, far from being the medical 
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reformer Dr. Goodman pictures, was in some ways a reactionary who 
did much to confuse American medical science. Worse than this, he sue- 
ceeded in making American practice so heroic that the next generation 
of medical leaders largely repudiated him. The truth is that no estimate 
of Rush’s professional work can be made, save against the background 
of eighteenth century medicine as a whole. Lacking an adequate back- 
ground of this sort, the present study fails to attain a critical per- 
spective on his fallacious theory and practice. 

This eriticism should not detract from the able character of much the 
greater part of Dr. Goodman’s book. Benjamin Rush should prove a 
timely and a valuable contribution to American biography. 


Duke University Ricuarp H. Suryock 


Lafayette in America Day by Day. By J. Bennett Nolan. (Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. x + 324 pp. Frontispiece and bib- 
liography. $2.75.) 

‘‘The compilation of a record of Lafayette’s movements in America 
was suggested by the advent of the centenary of his passing.’’ The fore- 
word, of which this is the first sentence, continues with a brief state- 
ment as to the different visits paid by Lafayette to America and the 
period of time covered by each. A brief account is also given of the 
sources of information respecting these visits, especially collections of 
letters written by Lafayette himself while in America. 

The volume is divided into four parts — one for each visit. Three of 
these are faced by portraits of Lafayette and the fourth and last by a 
picture of the people weleoming him to Philadelphia. Each of the four 
parts is headed by the date of Lafayette’s arrival in America and that 
of his departure together with the names of the port of landing and 
embarkation and that of the vessels in which he sailed. Each part or 
division is divided into sections covering a calendar month or that part 
of it he spent in America and is headed by a brief statement as to his 
itinerary or general location during the month. 

This is followed by entries each giving the day of the week and month 
and a statement as to location of the Marquis and his activities during the 
day. The source of information is given in most cases and in some in- 
stances a typical sentence has been quoted from a letter or other doeu- 
ment. Many of these refer to Lafayette’s movements, though in the case 
of some they serve merely to reveal some characteristic of the Marquis 
or of his associates. While the compiler asserts that the volume purports 
to be a chronology and not a history, these quotations add very materially 
to its historical value and also serve to break the monotony of what would 
otherwise be a bare recital of dates and places. 

The volume shows evidence of most painstaking care on the part of 
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the compiler and will be welcomed by every person interested in Lafay- 
ette and his relations with the United States. It is attractively printed 
and bound, and the illustrations are excellent. The bibliography is ex- 
tensive while an index of places adds much to the value of the volume as 
reference work. The compiler is to be commended for a good piece of 
work well done. 


University of Oklahoma Epwarp Everett Dae 


Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan: A Study in American Historiography 
(1797-1880). By Rev. Francis Shaw Guy. The Catholic University 
of America Studies in American Church History, Vol. XVILL. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1954. 
x + 93 pp. Bibliography.) 

Hundreds of students have drawn upon the Documents Relating to the 
Colomal History of the State of New York and its sister publications. 
Few, however, have known much if anything about the Irish Catholic 
historian of the Protestant Dutch in the New Netherlands who edited 
these collections. The career of Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan — physician, 
reformer, historian — forms an excellent subject for a dissertation, and 
suggests that historiography is a fertile field as yet but slightly culti- 
vated by candidates for the doctorate. 

Dr. Guy has exploited a considerable body of O’Callaghan papers in 
the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress (why need the cita- 
tion of this Division be repeated in every one of the numerous footnotes 
referring to these papers!). Himself a priest, he has dealt sympathetically 
with O’Callaghan, but with due restraint and objectivity. He holds that 
the History of New Netherland rescued the Dutch from the caricature of 
Irving’s Knickerbocker and gave them their true place in the early his- 
tory of New York; he credits O’Callaghan with being the first historian 
to recognize the value of the ‘‘ Jesuit Relations,’’ and with starting the 
train of events which culminated in the great Thwaites edition; he con- 
trasts O’Callaghan’s painstaking accuracy with Bancroft’s chauvinism 
and literary penchant and assigns him a place among the pioneers of the 
critical school. 

The narrative possesses considerable human interest. O’Callaghan 
was exiled from Canada for his part in the abortive revolution of the 
thirties; he abandoned a promising medical career to devote himself to 
history, a choice which involved a heroic struggle to ‘‘earry on’’ in 
poverty ; he had to face the intolerance of the Protestant Nativists, and, 
late in life, the truly tragic consequences of an innocent entanglement 
with the Tweed ring, which, for its own purposes, had sponsored the pub- 
lication of his edition of the early records of New York City. 

Incidentally this monograph provides an interesting account of the 
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activity of New York State in collecting and publishing historical ma- 
terials, and glimpses of other historians, particularly John R. Brodhead 
and John G. Shea. The pamphlet contains a bibliography of O’Cal- 
laghan’s writings, as well as the conventional author’s bibliography. The 
printing is good, but the proofreading might have been done more eare- 
fully. 

Ohio State University Homer C. Hockert 


Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Teras. Translated 
by Charles Wilson Hackett and Charmion Clair Shelby. Edited and 
annotated by Charles Wilson Hackett. Vol. II. (Austin: The Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1934. xv + 618 pp. Bibliography and maps. ) 

The present volume is the second of four in which Professor Hackett 
is publishing for the first time Father José Antonio Pichardo’s Treatise 
dealing with Spain’s title to Texas. It begins with an historical and 
geographical discussion of the ‘‘ Rivers of the Plains of Cibola’’ including 
the Mississippi on the east and the Rio Grande on the southwest. Then 
follows an examination of the location of the presidios San Antonio de 
Béjar, La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, San Xavier, and San Saba. The 
next section, which comprises about 140 pages, is devoted to the Indian 
tribes of the plains of Cibola, and is of great ethnological value. The 
last part of the volume contains a lengthy dissertation in which Pichardo 
attempts to prove that the Quivira which Coronado visited was located in 
eastern Texas. This section also includes discussions of the expeditions 
of Onate, Espajo, Salas, Mendoza, Penalosa, and others. 

Pichardo’s Treatise would have been regarded as a remarkable piece 
of historical work had it been published upon completion in 1812; but it 
now appears, as is to be expected, at a disadvantage in comparison with 
modern scholarship which has developed more critical standards than 
existed a century and a quarter ago. Pichardo sometimes used inaccurate 
copies of documents. Such variations are evident where the editor cites 
or quotes other translations which were made directly from the original 
manuscripts. (For example, pp. 45, 337, and 348.) Pichardo worked 
zealously to prove Spain’s title to Texas and he used evidence which he 
thought would best sustain his thesis. He accepted as fact the legends 
of the miraculous journeys to Texas of Mother Maria de Jess de Agreda, 
despite their rejection by Father Talamantes. As the editor points out, 
modern scholars probably will not agree with Pichardo’s tracing of 
Corouado’s expedition, nor with his location of Quivira. The chief source 
of error in this instance was lack of acquaintance with the terrain. 
Pichardo reached some very doutful conclusions, but it is more important 
to historians that he assembled a great mass of valuable documentary 
material upon southwestern exploration. 
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The editing has been carefully done and all questionable portions 
noted and explained. The notes are rather elaborate and constitute one 
of the valuable contributions to the work. The editor’s introduction is 
concise but adequate. The translation is up to the standard of excel- 
lence of Volume I. A valuable bibliography and a most admirable index 
of sixty-six pages conclude the volume. Despite Pichardo’s oceasional 
errors, his work is still of great importance and there is no question 
either of its value or of the desirability of publishing it. In facet, no stu- 
dent of early southwestern history could afford to be without the com- 
plete Treatise as presented by Professor Hackett. 


San Francisco State Teachers College LAWRENCE KINNAIRD 


The Five Civilized Tribes. By Grant Foreman. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1934. 455 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. 
$4.00. ) 

The tragie significance of the title that Grant Foreman has seen fit 
to give to this his latest and, in some respects, unquestionably his best 
work is not evident on the surface. By withholding, except in a casual 
mention in the ‘‘Preface,’’ the time limits of his study, 1830-1860, he 
has admirably served what may well have been his deliberate purpose: 
viz., the revealing and the emphasizing of the fact that the southern 
emigrant tribes that have only in comparatively recent times been dis- 
tinguished collectively as the Five Civilized might, with almost equal 
appropriateness, have been so designated in the removal era. With con- 
summate skill the author has assembled his evidence. It is cumulative, 
drawn from a variety of sources, astonishing, unassailable. Reading it, 
weighing it, pondering over it, we are convinced, as never before, of the 
shocking injustice of the Jacksonian removal policy. Men, women and 
children of no matter what race, who had so incontestably proved their 
capacity for the white man’s vaunted civilization, ought never to have 
been disturbed, uprooted, despoiled ; in order that that same white man’s 
land hunger and general cupidity might be satisfied. 

The tribes were not equally advanced, neither were all parts of any 
one tribe. Witness the Creeks. The relative advancement, however, as wel! 
as the general can be adequately determined, since the volume is divided 
into five books, a separate book for each tribe, and the constituent parts 
of a given civilization handled in a series of chapters. A measure of 
political history supplements what is of more strictly sociological import, 
particularly so in the matter of the Seminoles and Cherokees, whose 
vigorous resistance to compulsory migration acquired sooner or later 
sanguinary aspect. The second Seminole War, almost the least known 
and one of the costliest in United States history, remarkable for the 
blows it aimed at military prestige, was the prelude to Seminole removal, 
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accomplished only by degrees and after many years, while the bitterest 
kind of factional strife was the sequel to the Cherokee, accomplished only 
by a resort to hypocrisy, lies, trickery, and fraud, despicable beyond 
comparison. Mr. Foreman throws new light on how acquiescence in re- 
moval was obtained, with what extremes of cruelty it was carried out, in 
what devastating results it ended, results that would have been far worse 
had not the Indians courageously faced the facts, sorrowed without 
despair, resented without rancor, plotted no reprisals, but set to work 
to repair as best they could the damage their reputed friends had done. 

In his investigations, Mr. Foreman has made elaborate use of mis- 
sionary records. One might go so far as to say that his chief reliance is 
upon them, yet he has not ignored official reports. With the valuable 
Hitchcock report, so long suppressed, he has familiarized himself more 
and more, as also with some private papers, notably those of John How- 
ard Payne. Newspapers, too, have stood him in good stead. His secondary 
sources, published authorities, call for no special comment. They are not 
uniformly of the best; but fortunately no great use has had to be made 
of them. One marvels that Mr. Foreman, so competent as his own meri- 
torious work shows he is, should characterize Thomas Valentine Parker’s 
as scholarly. Assuredly his connotation of the word needs explaining. 


Aberdeen, Washington ANNIE HELOISE ABEL-HENDERSON 


The Travels of Jedediah Smith: A Documentary Outline, Including the 
Journal of the Great American Pathfinder. By Maurice 8S. Sullivan. 
(Santa Ana, California: The Fine Arts Press, 1934. $6.00.) 

The pious yet none the less daring Jedediah Strong Smith, explorer, 
cartographer, fur trader, and discoverer of the unknown paths from the 
Great Basin direct to California has always fascinated historians and 
novelists interested in the West who have treasured every scrap of in- 
formation coneerning the very crowded but very short span of life of 
this New England bred frontiersman. When Harrison Clifford Dale pub- 
lished his erudite Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a 
Central Route to the Pacific in 1918 many persons thought that at last 
everything known about the intrepid ‘‘Jed’’ had been found. What Dale 
did not get was believed to have been lost or burned. Yet a few years 
later several historians attempted to prove that the routes which Smith 
took, as deseribed by Dale, were not infallible — but much new docu- 
mentation was not found. 

Several years of careful detective work and sedulous research re- 
warded Mr. Maurice 8S. Sullivan of Redlands, California, who has dis- 
covered some new material which has thrown a flood of light upon some 
obseure points concerning the activities of the much thought of Smith. 
In his Travels of Jedediah Smith: A Documentary Outline, Mr. Sullivan 
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has not attempted to write a biography of the man. Upon that task he is 
at present at work — and a good deal more material than is found in 
this volume will undoubtely have to be used. 

This volume is a ‘‘documentary outline’’ of the years of Jedediah 
Smith’s Travels. It is not complete even for that. It deals mainly with 
Jedediah’s travels to California and more especially his exploits in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company territory in the Northwest. 

The first half of the volume contains the notes made by Smith himself. 
They were copied and prepared in part, for future publication, by one 
S. Parkman, a friend of Smith. The book contains the ‘‘ Manuscript 
Journal of the Travels of Smith through the Rocky Mountains and West 
of the Mountains with descriptions of the country, customs, and manners 
of the different tribes of Indians.’’ This journal gives a record of Smith’s 
advent into the fur trade, his trip across the Utah Desert, his second 
journey to California, his escape from the Mojave Indians, and his ad- 
ventures in California and Oregon. This journal of the discoverer of the 
‘*Central Route to the Pacific’’ gives a rather exact account of the routes 
of his Southwestern, Trans-Utah, California, and Oregon travels. In 
part, Smith’s ‘*‘Journal’’ covers the same period of time and same facts 
(in some instances) as are contained in the lengthier journals kept by 
Harrison G. Rogers of the Smith party and which were published by 
Dale. In addition Mr. Sullivan reproduces a map by David H. Burr, 
‘‘veographer to the House of Representatives,’’ containing the trails 
blazed by Smith which are so accurate as to elicit Mr. Sullivan’s saying 
that the map was made at Smith’s own direction or at least based upon 
Smith’s notes. 

Although the discovery of Smith’s journal is a truly valuable con- 
tribution, nevertheless to the reviewer the greater contributions of Mr. 
Sullivan are contained in the latter half of his volume. Here are re- 
produced several letters and a journal which the author obtained from 
the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company, an invaluable source which 
unfortunately is not open to the full and free use of historians. These 
documents include the diary of Alexander Roderich MeLeod — deserib- 
ing events on the Hudson’s Bay Company expedition to recover the 
property carried off by the Umpqua Indians after their massacre of the 
Smith party and other correspondence relating thereunto. Here is given 
for the first time the full story of what occurred to the Smith party and 
this incidentally sheds light upon the somewhat muted question of why 
the Umpqua Indians attacked the party. 

A few of the letters published by Mr. Sullivan from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company archives have been published previously by Dr. Frederick 
Merk in his scholarly Fur Trade and Empire (Cambridge, 1931 — vie. 
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303-307, 318), but most of the material here presented is published for 
the first time. 

Moreover, Mr. Sullivan reproduces from the Mexican archives the 
letter of Austin Smith dated September 24, 1831, announcing Jedediah 
Smith’s death and the last will and testament of the hero who was killed 
by the Indians while attempting to find water during a trip to Santa Fe. 

This volume is not a biography of Smith but rather a basic outline of 
his eareer from the date of his entry into the fur trade at the age of 
twenty-three. Mr. Sullivan reproduces the documents in their original 
erude spelling and punctuation. The volume contains one hundred and 
fifty-eight pages of text, two hundred and three notes (placed at the end 
of the volume) and has a good index. The volume represents painstaking 
research and is another fine example of the beautiful typography and 
format one has come to expect from products issued by the Fine Arts 
Press of the Santa Ana Junior College. 


State Teacher’s College, San Diego ABRAHAM P. NASATIR 
gy 


The White-Headed Eagle: John McLoughlin, Builder of an Empire. By 
Richard G. Montgomery. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 
1934. xiii + 358 pp. Illustrations, notes, and bibliography. $3.50.) 

The author of this book has produced, in the spirit of hero worship, a 
biography of a chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Dr. John 
McLoughlin, who for many years was stationed at Fort Vancouver on 
the Columbia River. His avowed purpose was to assemble in one volume 
information heretofore available only to specialists in western history. 
The unpublished records of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which he has 
not consulted, he believes will add little of ‘‘human interest value’’ to 
that already known about McLoughlin. Such records, he contends, will 
be more interesting to the historian than to the biographer. Here is a 
nice distinction. 

This book is not a definitive biography of McLoughlin. It is difficult 
to subseribe to the author’s opinion respecting material in the archives of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. During the most important years of his 
life, McLoughlin was an officer of a company that was engaged in a great 
business enterprise. Until the history of that enterprise can be written, 
the full significance of his career can not be known. His record as a 
business manager is highly important, and surely it ought not to be 
lacking in ‘‘ human interest.’’ 

The temptation to exaggerate the importance of his subject the author 
might have avoided by constantly reminding himself that McLoughlin 
never had a free hand in the Oregon Country. He was subject to orders 
from superiors. Whatever one may think of Governor Simpson, the fact 
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remains that he was MecLoughlin’s immediate superior. And in the light 
of what is known of Simpson, and especially of what is known respect- 
ing the reorganization of the Columbia Department, it seems a bit fanci 
ful to speak of McLoughlin as the ‘‘ builder of an empire.’’ 

In reading this book one is startled to learn that ‘‘ Doctor John’’ did 
this or thought that when no authority is given for the assertions. In the 
absence of a record, what the doctor did or thought at a given time can 
not be known. Sometimes, moreover, the author reads into, or out of, 
his sources information that is not there. For example, his reference to 
a letter written by the Reverend Herbert Beaver, ‘‘some time after his 
arrival on the Columbia’’ (p. 227) is misleading. The letter referred to 
was written some four years after Beaver’s departure from the Columbia 
Again, after correctly stating the reason Simpson gave to certain Indian 
chiefs for declining to take their sons to the Red River school, the author 
asserts that Simpson privately gave McLoughlin a different explanation, 
namely, that he did not wish to assume such a responsibility until the 
company’s position in Oregon was better established (p. 82). The source 
he cites does not warrant such a statement. Such assertion, moreover, is 
not in accord with what subsequently happened. Simpson did take two 
other boys—Spokan Garry and Coutonais Pelly —to the Red River 
school. 

Mr. Montgomery, however, has brought together much useful informa- 
tion, and he has written in a style truly pleasing. To some extent he has 
increased the store of knowledge on McLoughlin. The book contains an 
extensive, though not exhaustive, bibliography. The author has made 
much use of secondary works. Obviously, he has not written for such 
specialists as Frederick Merk, Robert C. Clark, and T. C. Elliott. 


Bucknell University J. ORIN OLIPHANT 


Frontier Life in the Army, 1854-1861. By Eugene Bandel. Translated by 
Olga Bandel and Richard Jente. Edited by Ralph P. Bieber. The 
Southwest Historical Series. Vol. Il. (Glendale, California: The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1932. 330 pp. Illustrations and maps. 
$6.00.) 

This volume presents the experiences of a young soldier of German 
birth who served on the western and southwestern frontier during the 
years just before the Civil War. In an introduction of some forty-seven 
pages the editor gives a brief life sketch of young Bandel and something 
of the historical background of the various expeditions and other activ- 
ities in which he was engaged. The remainder of the book is divided into 
seven sections. Six of these consist of letters written for the most part 
to the author’s parents in Germany while one, with the exception of a 
few letters, is made up entirely of his journal kept from May 16 to 
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November 14, 1857 while with an expedition engaged in surveying the 
southern boundary of Kansas. The letters were written in German, but 
the journal was kept in English. 

Bandel was an educated man and a keen observer. His descriptions of 
the life of a soldier on the frontier are very interesting and informative. 
He also describes with great detail the topography of the various regions 
visited as well as the plants and animals seen, the food and equipment 
of the soldiers, and gives prices of various commodities. His comments 
upon the Indians encountered and their appearance, dress, and manner 
of life are also valuable. He took part in a number of stirring military 
operations and his letters are filled with vivid descriptions of regions 
and events that must have seemed very strange to his parents in Ger- 
many. ; 

The book has ample footnotes by the editor giving further information 
as to many ineidents or characters mentioned by Bandel, together with 
references to sources. A number of excellent illustrations and a map 
giving the routes followed by Bandel on his various expeditions add 
much to the value of the volume. Students of the history of the Great 
Plains area will welcome this book as a significant contribution to the 
literature of that region and will be grateful to Mr. Bieber for an ex- 
cellent piece of work remarkably well done. 


University of Oklahoma Epwarp E. DaLe 


Zachary Macaulay: His Part in the Movement for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade and of Slavery. By Charles Booth. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1934. iv-+ 119 pp. Illustrations and 
appendix. $2.40.) 

As the title suggests this small volume is an attempt to estimate the 
part which Zachary Macaulay played in the abolition of the slave trade 
and of slavery in the British Empire. The avowed purpose of the author 
is to elaborate upon an obituary notice which affirmed that ‘‘ Mr. Mae- 
aulay has rested from his labours. He is no longer within the reach of 
human praise or human censure. A monument to his memory upon earth 
concerns him not; but it is of great concern to the interests of society 
that services faithfully rendered to the cause of our common humanity, 
should go unremembered.’’ Mr. Booth has concentrated on Macaulay’s 
activities as an employee on a Jamaica slave plantation, as governor of 
Sierra Leone, and as an active propagandist in England for the abolition 
of the slave trade and slavery from 1799 to 1833. The first and second 
of these phases will, doubtless, be of greater interest to American readers 
than the agitation in England. 

Mr. Booth has drawn heavily on Macaulay’s diary to bring out condi- 
tions on the slave plantation, methods by which slaves were secured on 
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the West Coast of Africa, and the horrors of the middle passage. Mac- 
aulay’s experiences in Jamaica came before he was twenty-one years of 
age, and his seven year sojourn at Freetown on the West Coast of Africa 
ended when he was thirty-one. But it was due in no small measure to 
the unrivalled knowledge of so many phases of slavery and the slaye 
trade, acquired during these early years, that he was able to play so 
significant a part in the abolition movements from 1799 to 1833. 

Considering the fact that only 112 small pages are devoted to the 
theme, Mr. Booth has, on the whole, sueceeded in his self-imposed task. 
Throughout the book Macaulay, who is referred to with monotonous reg- 
ularity as Zachary, is pictured as the hero overcoming all obstacles. If 
it were not for the very capable summing up in the final chapter of his 
limitations along with his ability and achievements, the reader would be 
left with the impression of a one-sided treatment. Mr. Booth, while ad- 
mitting that Macaulay had a one-track mind and conceding that he was 
not a great man because he was, perhaps, too restricted, ends his volume 
with an expression of hope that the day would never come when the 
Island was incapable of producing such men. 


W. RU. DonauLp G. BARNES 


Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah 
Grimké, 1822-1844, Edited by Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. 
Dumond. 2 vols. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1954. 
Vol. I, xxxvii + 510 pp. Vol. II, x+ 513 pp. $10.00.) 

These two volumes, containing over four hundred letters, are almost a 
source-book of early abolitionism. They are chiefly from manuscripts in 
the possession of Dr. Lewis D. H. Weld, though use has been made of 
several other collections containing Weld materials. Since the letters to 
Weld and the Grimké sisters greatly outnumber those written by them, 
the volumes present an admirable picture of the whole abolition move- 
ment in these crusading years. The correspondence includes not merely 
letters from the better known reformers but from scores of obscure in- 
dividuals, forgotten today but of the utmost importance in the work of 
abolitionizing the North. Weld appears as the master spirit — albeit a 
modest one — leading the seceders from Lane Seminary, endangering his 





life and wearing out his voice for the cause, writing tracts and directing 
activities from his New York office, and, finally, lobbying at Washington 
in the years 1841-43 when the political aspect loomed large. The Grimk¢s 
do not come into the story until 1836 but after that play a significant 
role, Angelina’s marriage to Weld in 1838 linking their work with his. 
Incidentally, the group of Weld-Grimké love letters, despite their num- 
ber and length (and the editors give assurance that some were omitted), 
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are extremely interesting for the light they shed on the characters of 
these two free spirits. 

Those who may have questioned the conclusions of Dr. Barnes in The 
Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844, will have a rather difficult time with 
these volumes. Judged by the Weld letters, Garrison and the New Eng- 
land group have almost no place in the work of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, while the ‘‘Lane rebels’’ and Oberlin supply the vital 
force in the crusade, not overlooking the financial backing of the Tap- 
pans and other New York philanthropists of the ‘‘ benevolent system.’’ 
But the student of social history will find much more than abolitionism 
in these letters. Charles G. Finney’s ‘*Great Revival’’ with its many 
reverberations, the women’s rights issue, the temperance question, *‘Gra- 
hamism’’ and dietary reform, the peace movement, the struggles of the 
manual labor colleges, negro education and uplift, these and other re- 
forms come into the picture again and again to show the essential inter- 
relationship of the ante-bellum humanitarian movements. Excepting 
Weld’s activities at Washington, 1841-43, the political historian will find 
here little for his purposes. The writers of these letters seemed unaware 
that Andrew Jackson was president or that they lived in the stirring 
period of Jacksonian Democracy. 

The editorial work is well done. After a rather brief but excellent 
introduction, the editors have permitted the letters, chronologically ar- 
ranged, to tell their own story, with brief explanatory footnotes, chiefly 
to identify the numerous individuals mentioned in the correspondence. 
As these run into the hundreds, and many were little known, even in 
their own day, this must have been no small task. A satisfactory index 
appears at the close of Volume II. The Beveridge Memorial Fund has 
been put to excellent use in providing the funds for this work, which the 
American Historical Association sponsors. May it lead to more volumes 
in the rich field of social history. 


Ohio State University Evcene H. Rosesoom 


Lincoln’s New Salem. By Benjamin P. Thomas. (Springfield, Illinois: 
The Abraham Lincoln Association, 1934. xv + 128 pp. Notes and 
illustrations. $1.00.) 

Mr. Thomas’ little volume, quite attractively gotten up divides itself 
into three parts. The first deals with New Salem’s origin, growth, and 
decay; the third with its restoration. Both are carefully documented 
from county records and other available sources. The middle portion of 
the book, dealing with Lincoln’s life at New Salem, is conventional. It 
has, in part, been controlled by a copy of William Dean Howell’s life of 
Lincoln with manuscript corrections in Lincoln’s hand. The book is 
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attractively illustrated with a map and with sketches of houses and 
interiors of New Salem. The end papers are an engaging graphic map 
of the neighborhood of New Salem by Margaret T. Davis. 

University of Illinois T. C. Pease 


The Cowells in America, Being the Diary of Mrs. Sam Cowell during Her 
Husband’s Concert Tour in the Years 1860-1861. Edited by M. Will- 
son Disher. (London: Oxford University Press, 1934. lvii + 409 pp. 

In 1829, when he was but nine years old, Sam Cowell, who came from 
a line of well known English theatrical folk, began his American career 
As a boy he learned to sing Negro songs as the Negroes themselves sang 
them, but he was equally loved for his inimitable Cockney ballads, his 
pantomimes, and his humorous improvisations. His wife’s lively diary, 
written during his concert tour in America on the eve of the Civil War. 
succeeds in making one understand the popularity of this whimsical. 
wayward, and gifted entertainer. Ill with tuberculosis and harassed by 
poverty, Sam Cowell amused the frequenters of such gay resorts as the 
‘*Canterbury’’ in New York as well as less sophisticated Americans al! 
the way from Boston to New Orleans. 

Although there are many amusing anecdotes of such well known 
Americans as Abraham Lincoln, the chief value of the diary lies in its 
record of musical and theatrical people and in the attitude of the Amer- 
ican publie toward them. Mrs. Cowell critically appraised Adelina Patti, 
Matilda Heron, Joseph Jefferson, Laura Keene, Charlotte Cushman, 
Edwin Forrest, and many other notable figures. No student of the theatre 
and concert in the United States can afford to overlook this volume. 

The diary is also valuable for the vivid and frequently pathetic de- 
scriptions of the fate of theatrical troupes in provincial American towns. 
One is impressed by the variety of entertainments in the larger places, 
and by the competition for audiences, a competition which frequently 
reduced the Cowells to desperate straits. 

The witty Mrs. Cowell possessed the gift of making the most of talka- 
tive strangers and her reports of conversation and gossip on river steam- 
boats, railway trains, and in boarding houses and_ hotels will be useful 
to the student who desires to find what was on the mind of everyday 
Americans in 1860. Some of the descriptions of American landscape and 
of towns and cities in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys are characterized 
by a good deal of freshness. It would be hard to find a more sympathetic 
and unforgettable description of the war-fever during the early months 
of secession. 

The diary is well edited, the illustrations are well chosen, and the 
typography is excellent. 


Smith College MERLE CURTI 
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The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War. By 
George Fort Milton. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 
Bibliography and illustrations. $5.00.) 

In recent years there has been a marked revival of interest in Stephen 
A. Douglas and a strong tendency to revise earlier estimates of his 
career. For more than half a century Douglas was so overshadowed by 
the fame of his great opponent, Lincoln — one of the major American 
deities —that he was too often written down as a mere demagogue. 
Even the able, scholarly, and judicious Allen Johnson could not entirely 
divest himself of the influence of the Lincoln tradition. 

Mr. Milton set out to restore the ‘‘ Little Giant’’ to his rightful place 
among American statesmen. He explored all available material concern- 
ing his hero and has turned up an amazing amount of it, the most im- 
portant being the hitherto inaccessible correspondence in the possession 
of the Douglas family. The result is a detailed account of Douglas’ polit- 
ical career which goes far beyond anything else that has been done and 
which will compel a very radical reévaluation of the party struggles of 
the 1850’s. 

Mr. Milton’s thesis is that Douglas, a clear-thinking and courageous 
realist, from 1850 onward followed the only course which could pre- 
serve the Union and prevent a needless war and that he waged his polit- 
ical battles in behalf of this great idea and not merely for his own ad- 
vancement. His program of ‘‘ popular sovereignty’’ in the new territories 
should have satisfied the anti-slavery North, since the laws of nature 
would have kept the territories free, and should have satisfied the South 
also because it would at least have guaranteed the precious principle of 
local self government. But his sane program was defeated by emotional 
fanaties, North and South, and by sinister, corrupt, and unserupulous 
politicians. His scheme for the peaceful application of popular sovereign- 
ty to Kansas and Nebraska in 1854 was ruined by the insidious flaming 
‘‘Appeal’’ of Chase, Sumner, and others to the anti-slavery men. His 
later hope for the solution of the Kansas troubles was wrecked by the 
over-reaching tactics of the authors of the Lecompton Constitution but 
more especially by the weakness, jealousy, and vindictiveness of Pres- 
ident James Buchanan. From this point ‘‘Old Obliquity’’ (Buchanan) 
becomes the villain of the story. He utilized every possible means to 
destroy Douglas although the latter offered the only hope of preserving 
the Union. His alliance with the southern ‘‘Ultras’’ brought about the 
split at Charleston, caused the Little Giant’s defeat in the Election of 
1860 and the sectional victory of the Republicans, paved the way for 
southern secession and finally brought on the war which Douglas had 
labored so hard to prevent. The failure of Douglas, therefore, was a 
major tragedy. 
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This reviewer is in sympathy with much of Mr. Milton’s thesis. As 
he sees it, Douglas’ program, with all its logical faults, offered the only 
practical way out of the difficulties. It ought to have worked if only 
emotional upheavals, North and South, abetted by political maneuverings 
had not come into play. But there’s the rub; the emotions were already 
in play. And the eritical reader will conclude that Mr. Milton has tried 
to prove too much and has been carried away by the intensely partisan 
character of his chief source, the Douglas correspondence. As was true 
of Douglas himself, he has underestimated the strength of popular senti- 
ment in the opposing sections. It seems fairly clear that by 1860 the 
anti-slavery feeling had so far permeated Douglas’ own northern follow- 
ing that the southerners, who saw this plainly, would not trust them. 
And behind the question of the territories the southern men foresaw the 
creation of enough new free states to overwhelm them by so amending 
the Constitution that slavery could be attacked in the South itself. Basing 
his conclusions on the correspondence, Mr. Milton has overestimated the 
southern popular support of Douglas in the pre-convention campaign of 
1859-60. Much of that support was inspired more by local factional 
jealousies than by devotion to the Little Giant’s policies. Many of those 
who finally voted for Douglas or Bell were quite as ready to secede in 
the event of Lincoln’s election as were the Ultras who supported Breckin- 
ridge. There seems very little ground for the assertion that if Douglas 
had been the only candidate against Lincoln he would have won; for 
the skillfully devised Republican platform appealed to too many groups 
of opinion in the North. Finally, in asserting that the secession leaders 
were motivated by the fear of losing prestige and power and by ambition 
for the entire control of a new government, the author is merely repeat- 
ing the charges of their enemies. Jefferson Davis’ statement that they 
seceded ‘‘to escape the rule of the majority’’ had quite another meaning 
than Mr. Milton thinks. It meant simply that they saw no hope for the 
safety of southern institutions after the South had become a helpless 
minority in the Union. 

Although these faults detract much from the book, it is still an im- 
portant and valuable contribution. It will go far toward restoring Doug- 
las to his rightful position in American history and toward setting the 
troublous era of the 1850’s in better perspective. 

University of Texas CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


**To Markie,’’ The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha Custis Williams: 
From the Originals in the Huntington Library. Edited by Avery 
Craven. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. viii + 91 pp 
$1.50.) 

Fortunate indeed is this Huntington Library Publication in its editor: 
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the volume affords a most able example of scholarly editing, and with 
the timely exposition in the introduction leaves little to be said by the 
reviewer. These thirty-nine letters are a complete list of the letters of 
Lee to ‘‘Markie’’ reproduced from the originals now in San Marino, 
California. Other letters of Lee to ‘‘Markie’’ are in the possession of 
George L. Upshur of New York and are not included. 

‘*Markie,’’ Miss Martha Custis Williams, was a favorite cousin and 
with the early death of the parents Lee came to look on her and her 
brothers as his own children. The letters cover the period September 
1844 to August 1870, but contain none for the period of the Civil War. 
‘They give us no new Robert E. Lee,’’ yet they are interesting if not of 
major importance in his life. They show the same Lee one has always 
known — kindly, religious, and wholesome. 

‘The world is full of pleasure for you, & a blessed immortality I trust 
laid up for you in heaven,’’ is typical of the cheerful element in the 
letters. Lee’s anguish at the talk of disruption of the Union is also quite 
clear yet he was Lee the Virginian: ‘‘I shall go back in sorrow to my 
people & share the misery of my native state.”’ 

Lee was not writing for publication and naturally over the twenty-six 
year period one finds variance in quality of the letters according to the 
situation. Before the war they reveal a playful mood and geniality with 
the young folks and his close associates. After the war a more serious 
tone is evidenced. But all in all it is a privilege to become an intimate 
fa great gentleman and to enjoy his companionship. Throughout he is 
genuine with a simplicity that is ever the mark of real worth and true 
greatness. 


University, Virginia Apert A. Rogers 


Rk. E. Lee: A Biography. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 4 vols. (New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1934-35. Vol. I, 647 pp. Vol. II, 
621 pp. Vol. III, 559 pp. Vol. IV, 594 pp. Illustrations, plates, maps, 
bibliography, and appendices. $3.75 each.) 

The author of this, the supreme biography of Lee, is also its best critic. 
‘It may be that I shall irritate some readers by restraint and disappoint 
others by failing to answer some of Lee’s detractors . . . Lee, like every 
other leader, is to be judged by what he accomplished, where he was, 
with what he had at his command.”’ 

Lee has been the subject of numerous biographies, yet the author found 
“that much the larger part of the source material had never been con- 
sulted.’’ He worked for nineteen years among the sources on this present 
work. This labor of love is backed by a life-long interest in and many 
studies on Virginia and Confederate military history. But the vital factor 
in this complete life of Lee is that the author has combined with his 
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wisdom and courage the strength of vision to see his subject clearly; 
that he subseribes with his whole heart to the view expressed by Genera] 
Lee that, had ‘‘forbearance and wisdom been practiced on both sides,”’ 
the great national tragedy of 1861 might have been prevented. He js 
‘not willing to have this study of a man who loved peace interpreted as 
glorification of war.’’ And throughout, the author tells the whole truth, 
no matter who may be disappointed or irritated. Yet he avoids historical] 
controversy and rightfully adheres to the fact ‘‘that the fame of no man 
is promoted by extravagant utterance.”’ 

Up to now no one has brought to the study of Lee such a happy 
balance between the two prerequisite essentials — first, the knowledge 
that the Lee of fact and tradition, while he loved the Union, was always 
first a Virginian; and secondly, the ability of a military expert neces. 
sary for an exacting interpretation and appraisal of the South’s ido! 
In such chapters as ‘‘A Background of Great Traditions,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Edueation of a Cadet’’ the true picture of Robert E. Lee, product of 
the old local culture of Virginia, is revealed. And throughout the four 
volumes one cannot forget that Lee’s words and actions are interpreted 
according to the terms and standards of the Old Dominion. 

Heretofore Lee has been pictured as something of an enigma. Different 
writers have explained why he was opposed to secession, yet fought 
against the Union, or why he was opposed to slavery, yet sided with the 
slave-holding South. They tried to see enigma and inconsistency where 
there was none, for as Lee seemed, so he was—a Christian gentleman 
whose essential elements were simplicity and spirituality. They failed 
to see Lee as a Christian and a gentleman born into the upper elass and 
truly representative of the best traditions of the Old South. 

To understand Lee it is necessary to be familiar with his letters | 
relatives and close associates, as they bring out facts in his life not prop- 
erly emphasized otherwise. His correspondence shows that before he lef! 
Texas he had decided without thought of personal gain or loss ‘‘to stand 
with Virginia, though he hoped with all his heart that the Union would 
be preserved.’’ The path led straight to Appomattox, but there were no 
regrets, no admission of even a choice. He wrote afterwards (June, 156> 
to Wade Hampton: ‘‘I did only what my duty demanded. I could have 
taken no other course without dishonor. And if it all were to be cone 
over again, I should act in precisely the same manner.’’ 

The portrayal of Lee before and after the Civil War was compara- 
tively easy. Here the task was mainly one of presenting material from 
the many seattered sources and presenting Lee as ‘‘a man of normal im. 
pulses and simple soul.’’ But the portrayal of Lee the soldier was, from 
the very nature of war, more complex. Yet from beginning to end, with 
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the three phases of Lee as cavalier, soldier, and citizen there are ‘‘no 
secrets and no scandals to be exposed or explained.’’ 

This exhaustive biography of Lee is based on much new material, in- 
cluding unpublished manuscripts, letters, the records of the Bureau of 
Engineers and of the United States Military Academy, which has yielded 
much information neglected by former biographers in treating his career 
before the Civil War. His military education, especially the influence of 
the Mexican campaign is now properly stressed. For it was in the Mex- 
ican campaign that he learned the seven great lessons in strategy and in 
the handling of an army, ‘‘that were the basis of virtually all he at- 
tempted to do in Virginia fifteen years later.’’ And the author points out 
that General Seott referred to Lee as ‘‘the very best soldier I ever saw 
in the field.’’ 

An unscientifie method has been avoided by giving the reader only 
the information that Lee possessed at a particular moment, and with 
few exceptions one remains at Confederate general headquarters through- 
uit the war period. When, however, explanations have to be made of 
federal operations unknown to Lee at the time this is done in footnotes. 
In general the attitude of the biographer was not to attempt an inter- 
pretation of a man who was his own interpreter. 

Much that is new is related regarding Lee’s organization of Virginia’s 
defence. His problem as a subordinate to Jefferson Davis, who never 
gave up his constitutional powers as commander-in-chief, and the essen- 
tial differences between Lee’s and Johnson’s strategical views are clearly 
shown. Interesting and explanatory sketch maps are provided and the 
blending of many personal incidents and anecdotes into the whole story 
gives one the feeling of companionship with this great gentleman who 
seems to be telling his own story. Interest is heightened and clarified by 
this method. The author’s review of the evidence shows his clear under- 
standing of the subject of his research. He gives praise when due, and 
he also condemns when necessary. For example, he states clearly the 
unpopularity brought on Lee by the disastrous campaign in 1861 which 
“might readily have ended his military career before his great oppor- 
tunity eame.’’ He analyzes the reasons for Lee’s failure to destroy Me- 
Clellan in the Peninsula campaign as due in large measure to defective 
maps, bad staff work, lack of tactical genius on Lee’s part, and the 
failure of subordinates. Here the greatest fault seems to be in Jackson, 
yet in the appendices (Vol. II) it is shown that he cannot be held 
responsible. 

Evidence of positive weakness in Lee’s temperament ‘‘that was to be 
apparent more than once’’ was accounted for entirely in his considera- 
tion of others, and in his dislike of quarrels. The author concludes that 
it became necessary to ask ‘‘whether his judgment as a soldier or his 
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consideration as a gentleman dominated his acts.’’ New light is thrown 
on Lee’s effort to perfect the organization of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and on the ever increasing problems which beset him. One may 
well ask who except Lee could under similar conditions have held to- 
gether with such tact this same group of ‘‘gentlemen soldiers.”’ 

One of the great lost opportunities and one of the bitterest disappoint- 
ments of Lee the soldier was the battle at ‘‘ Frayser’s Farm.’’ For never 
again was his adversary to be in full retreat across his front; ‘‘he had 
only that one day for a Cannae, and the army was not ready for it.”’ 
The winter of 1862-63 discussed in the chapter ‘‘The First Warnings 
of Coming Ruin’’ brought additional problems in this ‘‘close to the 
high noon of the Confederacy.’’ 

In the last chapters of the second volume, ‘‘ Fate Intervenes at Lee's 
High Noon,’’ and ‘‘Lee Loses His Right Arm,’’ is reached a definite 
break in the story immortalized by Jackson’s last words: ‘‘Let us pass 
over the river and rest under the shade of the trees.’’ Chancellorsyille 
was but an empty victory, a prelude to this great tragedy. 

As the story progresses the author’s problem of making selections from 
the wide array, of sources increases, but his analysis and presentation 
continues in keeping with the spirit of his subject. From the first chap- 
ter in the third volume, ‘* The ‘Might-Have-Beens’ of Chaneellorsville,’’ 
to the last chapter of the fourth volume when death rounds out ‘‘ The 
-attern of a Life,’’ Lee is riding toward the setting sun. Before Lee 
could ‘‘Strike the Tent,’’ he went to defeat at Gettysburg, experienced 
the starvation winter of 1863-64, and witnessed the failure of conscrip- 
tion — all definite stages on the road to Appomattox. But this noble figure 
is never cited for neglect of ‘‘duty as a Christian and a gentleman.”’ 

There was deepening tragedy as the Confederacy was swept into the 
blackness of defeat. Yet the contemporary southerner who believed in 
‘*the cause’? was hopeful of another Yorktown until the tragedy of 
surrender. Jackson was gone never to be replaced. Yet the author justly 
claims much progress for Lee in skill as a commander, as evidenced at 
Sharpsburg, and credits Lee rather than Jackson with devising the flank 
march at Chancellorsville, explaining that it was Lee who initiated the 
proposal, Jackson who chose the route and suggested he take the whole 
corps. 


With Jackson gone Lee reorganized the army into smaller units. Now 
he had three rather than two corps commanders to keep from pique, and 
there was danger ahead with a new staff in command unfamiliar with 
their troops and with their duties. It was a major mistake of his career 
that he resumed the offensive into enemy territory with a newly reor- 
ganized army. But the South was desperate and Lee hoped to strengthet 
peace sentiment in the North by a show of southern strength, to force 
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Lincoln to reeall troops from the far South, and to get supplies for his 
own suffering army. 

Most skillfully and thoroughly the author treats the Gettysburg deé- 
bacle in which lack of coérdination played the leading role. Stuart, then 
Ewell, and finally the muchly maligned Longstreet moved out of har- 
mony with Lee’s taeties, but he assumed full responsibility for his great 
defeat. His noble nature and great consideration for others could not 
sive way to military expediency. 

Cold Harbor was a bright spot in the otherwise dark days of the late 
Confederacy. Here Lee’s strategical genius reached its height, as Grant 
was repulsed. But ruin was everywhere and Lee’s strategy with his thin 
gray line could only aid in postponing Appomattox. 

Grant resumed his march on Richmond and Petersburg. And in one 
of the best sections of the fourth volume the author re-tells the tragedy 
of surrender brought slowly to realization by exhaustion of man power, 
munitions, and horse supply, with starvation thrown in for good measure. 

After Appomattox, a homeless citizen and parolled prisoner of war, 
Lee accepted ‘‘this duty as a Christian and a gentleman’’ to set an ex- 
ample: in obedience to civil authority, in educational leadership and in 
aiding the restoration of the cultural and economic life of his native state 
and the South. Well-rounded chapters conclude the story of the last 
vears of his life, and the final chapters, ‘‘Strike the Tent!’’ and ‘‘The 
Pattern of a Life,’’ are truly the capstone of this outstanding biography 
of Lee. 


University, Virginia ALBERT A. RoGEers 


Disloyalty in the Confederacy. By Georgia Lee Tatum. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1934. xi+ 176 pp. Bib- 
liography. $2.50). 

This monograph attempts to fill in a significant gap in the appraisal 
of Civil War attitudes. The reviewer has often lamented the fact that 
there was no adequate survey of Union sentiment in the wartime South, 
Which is essentially the key to the disloyalty that prevailed within the 
Southern Confederacy, and has often suggested it as a desirable subject 
for a doctoral dissertation. It has been Miss Tatum’s good fortune to 
have stepped into this opportunity. She has discharged her obligations in 
what is largely a routine study. She has found the chief bases for dis- 
loyalty in the hostility to secession that arose when the issue was foreed 
during the crisis of 1860-61 and in the opposition that developed, chiefly 
on state rights grounds, to the wartime policies of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. A chapter on the ‘‘ Development of Peace Societies’’ precedes 
her canvass of the various forces and personalities that failed to support 
the cause of the Confederacy in the several areas of the South. The 
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survivals of pre-war political and economic cleavages are given little 
attention in her analysis. Nor does she reveal very clearly the geograph 
ical aspects of the distribution of the recalcitrant elements which ofte: 
reflected the internal sectional cleavages of the ante bellum period. 

Welcome as this study is, it presents a very inadequate pictur 
‘*(nionism,’’ as such, is not deemed important enough to be listed in th 
index. The roles of John Minor Botts and Francis H. Pierpont, the 
prominent Virginia Unionists, are not even mentioned. The extent ot 
southern enlistment in the Union armies is scarcely hinted at. The bib 
liography does not inelude C. C. Anderson, Fighting by Southern Fed 
erals, nor has the author listed such basic source items as R. 8. Tharin, 
Arbitrary Arrests in the South, or Scenes from the Experience of an 
Alabama Unionist and J. W. Hunnicutt, The Conspiracy Unveiled. Miss 
Tatum has placed her chief reliance upon the materials in the Official 
Records. Newspaper materials listed are limited to five files of Mississippi 
papers. 

WL RLU. ARTHUR C. CoLe 


Ulysses S. Grant: The Great Soldier of America. By Robert R. MeCor 
mick. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. xviii 
343 pp. Appendix and frontispiece. $5.00.) 

This work is another addition to the growing library of books extolling 
Grant’s leadership by depreciating others. It is written in an effort to 
repair the ‘‘injustice’’ done to Grant because of ‘‘unconscious political 
sentiment’’ and as a result of ‘‘malicious and deliberate design.’’ The 
author, who is scathing in his estimate of Grant’s erities and ‘‘tra- 
ducers,’’ admits Lee’s ability as Grant’s opponent, apparently with the 
hope, thereby, to enhance Grant’s fame. Blame for all of Grant’s failures 
is charged to his subordinates, rather than to his own errors of judgment 
and leadership. 

By comparison, Sherman and Thomas, particularly, were only obstacles 
to Grant’s progress. They are criticized for their alleged indecision and 
failure to display qualities of dynamic leadership. The author shares 
Grant’s dislike and distrust of Thomas and refuses to give him credit 
for any positive attributes of leadership or for his brilliant success at 
Nashville. 

Colonel McCormick considers that the war produced only six ‘‘ natura! 
fighters’’ on the northern side — Grant, MeClernand, Sheridan, Granger, 
Logan, and Ord, significantly, all of them ‘‘westerners.’’ This selection 
omits any consideration of McPherson, Hooker, Hancock, Gibbon, ley- 
nolds, and others less well known. Even these ‘‘fighters’’ failed Grant at 
critical times, though he himself was never at fault either in his strategy 
or tactics. The battle accounts are generally brief and are only extended 
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as they enable the author to present Grant’s conceptions and generalship 
in terms of the shortcomings of his subordinates. 

The author is almost fanatical in his devotion to Grant and over-sim- 
plifies his problems and leadership. The narrative, however, is both 
stimulating and provoking. Colonel MeCormick’s approval of Lee and 
his methods is second only to his admiration for Grant. In this he parts 
with the English General Fuller, whose recent studies of Grant and Lee, 
depreciate Lee while exalting Grant unduly. Otherwise the two writers 
are in complete agreement. 

This is a book full of personalities but one which fails to convince. 
Grant is too eternally right. There is no considered discussion of the 
immediate problems with which his subordinates were faced when in the 
presence of the enemy nor is any consideration given to the superior re- 
sources in men and materials which Grant possessed. Until he came to 
Virginia in 1864, he was never opposed by an adversary of real all-round 
ability. In the last analysis, Grant’s success, when combined with his 
superior resources, was due to the fact that he was a man of action and 
that he was usually able to create the conditions under which he fought. 
This is his primary claim to fame and is glory enough without a con- 
sistent depreciation of his associates and subordinates. 

The account, which considers only Grant’s career in the War between 
the States, is based almost entirely on secondary sources and contains 
many errors of statement and of fact. There is no bibliography, but there 
are twenty-nine useful maps, though unfortunately no adequate one of 
the operations during the siege of Richmond. There is an index. 


(Great Neck, New York Tuomas Rosson Hay 


James G. Blaine: A Political Idol of Other Days. By David Saville 
Muzzey. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1934. xi + 514 pp. 
$4.00.) 

Professor Muzzey’s biography of Blaine is one of a series which seeks 
to combine the stylistic requirements of the general reader with the 
scholarship demanded by historians. 

The author’s sources of information are ample; some are new. Of 
manuscript materials, he has used the papers of Blaine’s principal 
political contemporaries at the Library of Congress, the State Depart- 
ment archives in Washington (and some in London), and a small eol- 
lection of Blaine papers loaned by the family, of which ninety are re- 
ferred to in the notes. Both older and recent secondary materials and 
the newspapers have been turned to account. 

Blaine’s career is described with excellent objectivity. Professor Muz- 
zey considers him guilty not of corruption, but of ‘‘incaution,’’ in his 
railroad transactions, and primarily at fault in his disingenuous explana- 
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tions of them. Despite some evidence to the contrary, Blaine is declared 
to have genuinely desired the presidency only in 1876. In other years, 
he was pushed forward by friends or, as in 1880, sought to save his party 
from its own destroyers. His career, Mr. Muzzey insists, is not to he 
explained by avarice or ambition, but by ‘‘ party devotion.”’ 

The biography is political. Of its 499 pages, nearly one-third are 
devoted to presidential elections, and one-quarter to his services as 
secretary of state. Sixty pages describe his activities in the House for 
twelve years and in the Senate for almost five. The election of 1884, the 
development of Pan-Americanism, and the reciprocity question receive 
special emphasis. Chapters of varying length and great interest discuss 
Blaine’s writing, travels, business affairs, and charming but tragic fam- 
ily life. 

Mr. Muzzey insists that the Robertson appointment in 1881 was insti- 
gated by Blaine as part of his aggressive war upon the Stalwarts. 
Blaine’s retirement at the end of the year he deseribes as fully earned, 
the effect, as it were, of a ‘‘boomerang’’ which he himself had hurled. He 
rightly attributes to the obstinacy of the Independents Blaine’s nomina- 
tion in 1884, but does not give the Mugwumps more weight than Bureh- 
ard, the rain, or other causes contributing to his defeat at the polls. 
Blaine’s Samoan policy, with due credit to Mr. G. H. Ryden, he declares 
to be the same as Secretary Bayard’s; the Bering Sea negotiations he 
commends as ‘‘in a good cause.’’ The divergence between Blaine’s and 
Harrison’s views of good policy in the Chilean controversy of 1891-92 
he minimizes, but any searching analysis of the gulf in the personal rela- 
tions between them is frankly left to Harrison’s official biographer, for 
whom his papers have been almost exclusively reserved. Blaine’s ‘‘spir- 
ited foreign policy’’ is adjudged ‘‘more protective than provocative, 
more defensive than defiant, more conciliatory than coercive.”’ 

With great fairness, Mr. Muzzey analyzes Blaine’s work as a writer. 
The Eulogy of Garfield receives merited praise; the Twenty Years of 
Congress, declared to have rendered Blaine ‘‘entirely relieved from 
financial worry,’’ earns the scathing criticism, as historiography, which 
its second volume deserves. 

Historians can not fail to be annoyed by the presence in Mr. Muzzey’s 
biography of many petty errors, not only typographical, but also in 
misspelled proper names, wrong middle initials, and misstatements of 
minor fact. John W. Foster, for example, would resent being assigned to 
Ohio, and the Marquis of Lorne would no doubt protest if he could at 
being called Queen Victoria’s daughter-in-law. In a book so well-planned 
and, along its major lines, so well-executed, the deficiencies of this sort 
are the more exasperating. In what Mr. Muzzey has doubtless deemed his 
principal object, in the interpretation of Blaine’s character and influ- 
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ence, he has, however, been signally successful, and thus given a needed 
and useful book. 


University of Cincinnati Grorce F. Howe 


Chester A. Arthur: A Quarter-Century of Machine Politics. By George 
Frederick Howe. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1934. xi + 
307 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $4.00.) 

Chester A. Arthur is by no means an inspiring personality. Yet, after 
all, he was President of the United States for more than three years, 
and there is, therefore, much justification for a biography of this com- 
paratively neglected figure. The need for such a biography has been well 
met by the work of Professor George F. Howe. 

The temper of Professor Howe’s book is excellent. He has not at- 
tempted to exaggerate Arthur’s merits, or to give him a higher place in 
the history of the period than he deserves. In so far as he attempts to 
correct an earlier perspective, he does so in the coolest spirit. He does 
not pass too many moral judgments, but lets the facts speak for them- 
selves. He makes it abundantly clear that Arthur was no ordinary hack 
politician, but a man of education, and of considerable social and literary 
gifts. But he does not claim for the subject of his researches any extra- 
ordinary qualities of leadership, or any decisive influence on the time in 
which he lived. Arthur went ‘‘from the motion imparted to him,’’ and 
no magical process of reform accompanied his elevation to the presidency. 
He was in that office much the same kind of person that he had been in 
earlier days. There are few evidences of independent judgment in his 
career, perhaps the most striking being his acceptance of the vice-pres- 
ideney in defianee of Roscoe Conkling, his political overlord and close 
associate. The policies which owed something to his personal initiative 
while in the White House, such as reciprocity and the Nicaraguan treaty 
of 1584, were completely ineffective. The positive contribution which he 
made to American polities is extremely, even pitifully small. 

It seems to the reviewer that Professor Howe in one respect exag- 
gerates Arthur’s role. He speaks of the President as a harmonizer of his 
party. But the elections of 1882, which came after Arthur had been a 
full year in office were disastrous to the Republicans, and in New York 
State, at least, factionalism was the principal cause of defeat. The rifts 
had hardly been closed in 1884. Had the President been successful in 
closing them, he would have been his party’s candidate. But he remained 
to the end all too much identified with a discredited group, from which 
he never could shake himself free. This may have been in part his mis- 
fortune; but whether due to misfortune or incapacity, the fact that the 
President never commanded enthusiasm or united support seems highly 
significant. 
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Arthur’s story has been vigorously and interestingly told by Professor 
Howe. The book is readable, and well organized. It is a distinetly worth 
while analysis of this curious combination of bon vivant, dilettante, and 
machine politician who became president of the United States. 


University of Rochester DEXTER PERKINS 


Virginia Historical Index. By E. G. Swem. 2 vols. Vol. I, A-K. (Roanoke, 
Virginia: The Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company, 1934. 
xx + 1118 pp. $50.00 each.) 

The Virgima Historical Index is a work of magnitude. This compila- 
tion of approximately a million references, culled from eight complete 
series of magazines and rare books by a staff of workers during the past 
seven years, and relating to every phase of Virginia life for more than 
three hundred years, is indeed an achievement. With the completion of 
the undertaking at an early date, a total of 120 volumes will have been 
indexed. 

The Index covers the following series: The Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography; the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, first and second series; Tyler’s Historical and Genealogical 
Quarterly; Virginia Historical Register; the Lower Norfolk County An- 
tiquary; Hening’s Statutes of Virginia; and the Calendar of Virginia 
State Papers. 

No era in the history of the state has been neglected. However, the 
number of entries that relate to the colonial period exceeds any other. 
The editor defends his emphasis on the formative years of American 
history by maintaining first, that ‘‘instead of the study of the colonial 
period having been exhausted, it has been only begun’’; and further, 
that ‘‘the later history of Virginia cannot be properly understood unless 
the colonial period is better known.’’ The reviewer heartily agrees with 
the editor. 

‘*Something for everybody’’ would be a truthful summarization of the 
contents of this monumental publication. Here are citations to a wealth 
of material for every kind of investigator: pictures of polities for the 
political scientist; family history for the genealogist; obsolete words 
for the philologist ; and what diverse offerings for the student of social 
and economic history. To cap it all, the searcher can readily find what 
he seeks. That is, the method of reference citation devised is exceedingly 
simple and most practical; all abbreviations are conveniently found ai 
the bottom of the page; and the specific index entries, arranged alpha- 
betically, are followed by often an amazing number of what the editor 
terms ‘‘See also’’ references, from the general to the specific subjects. 


Thus, under ‘‘Churches’’ (p. 381), is a paragraph of cross references to 
209 individual churches which appear in the 48,257 pages of text indexed. 
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The reviewer raises a few minor queries. In the preface, the word 
‘‘books’’ is used both to include sets of books as well as sets of magazines; 
the listing of inclusive dates for each of the series indexed, without ex- 
planation, May prove misleading to younger researchers; the titles of 
periodicals mentioned in the preface are not consistently given there in 
full; and finally, historians may question the advisability of excluding 
from the Index such a notable body of material as the Journals of the 
House of Burgesses. After all, these are relatively insignificant matters. 

Dr. E. G. Swem’s long experience in Virginia in this general field has 
fitted him admirably for this task. It was accomplished in the Library 
of Congress. The format of the finished product evinces careful planning. 
The volumes are large quarto and hand-sewed. Large 8-point type and 
rag paper are used. The binding is durable buckram. The edition is 
limited to 425 copies. Undoubtedly its appeal will be far broader than its 
title indicates; for be it remembered Virginia once included even the six 
valley states whose earliest settlements were declared by the statutes of 
the Old Dominion to be ‘‘on the waters of the Mississippi in the County 
of Augusta.”’ 

The editor is good enough to share his honors with Mr. Fairfax Har- 
rison, bibliophile, and fifteen other generous founders, as well as with 
the Rockefeller Foundation; with Mr. Edward L. Stone, booklover and 
printer; and with Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, and his 
staff. 


University of California at Los Angeles Lovis Knorr Koontz 


Sources of Culture in the Middle West: Backgrounds versus Frontier. 
Edited by Dixon Ryan Fox. The Appleton-Century Historical Es- 
says. Edited by William E. Lingelbach. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1934. 110 pp. $1.00.) 

The present volume initiates a series. Its trim hundred odd pages are 
designed for one-handed manipulation by a tired business man in an 
evening devoted to pleasant historical controversy. Its matter is the 
session of the Urbana meeting of the American Historical Association 
devoted to cultural development of the Middle West with special refer- 
ence to the Turner frontier theory. Dixon Ryan Fox acts as marshal of 
the lists; Mr. B. F. Wright throws down his gage against Turner and all 
his theories; Messrs. A. O. Craven and J. D. Hicks lay lance in rest for 
their master’s fair fame; and Mr. M. L. Hansen, proclaiming the verdict 
with scintillating wit, avows a bias in the same direction. The present 
reviewer, never privileged to sit at the feet of Turner, introduced to 
western history by a dust bath in the Illinois state archives, will essay 
an eclectic appreciation. 

First, he is inclined to sympathize with Mr. Wright in a qualified dis- 
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like for taking one theory, forsaking all others and cleaving to it utterly. 
The best that can be said for any historical generalization is that it selects 
certain facts for emphasis, ignores or faces down many others, and may 
in the end be more true than false. There is an infinitude of angles of 
interpretation from which the facts of any history may be envisaged. 
There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays and at least 
thirty of them are right! 

At the same time the reviewer thinks that Mr. Wright, compelled by 
the subject dictated to him to offer battle on the distinctive contribution 
of the frontier to government, has been manoeuvered into a false posi- 
tion from which he traverses too diametrically. Seeking to demonstrate 
that democratic institutions are eastern rather than western he over- 
reaches himself. Turner would count the revolutionary state constitu- 
tions as spoils of an up country revolt against tidewater. The framers of 
the revolutionary constitutions were captains of their souls; in the ordi- 
nances of 1784 and 1787 they prescribed imitation to a west which they 
forbade to think for itself. Mormonism, adduced by Mr. Wright against 
frontier theory, was three times violently expelled by the normal frontier, 
to take shelter finally in a desert refuge. 

Mr. Hansen’s discussion introduces additional eclectic suggestions; 
he reminds one that the European emigrant, routed through to the 
frontiers was first a conservative ; he suggests that the East adopted new 
liberal institutions not as copies of western originals but as deterrents to 
emigration. Both hints indicate the intelligent differentiations that alone 
can give any historical theory suggestiveness and truth. 

University of Illinois THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 


From Canoe to Steel Barge on the Upper Mississippi. By Mildred L. 
Hartsough. (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press for 
the Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, 1934. xxiii + 308 pp 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography, and notes. $3.50.) 

This book is sponsored by the Upper Mississippi Waterway Associa- 
tion, but despite this propaganda savoring influence and the fact that it 
is dedicated to Senator Henrik Shipstead, after the first two or three 
chapters which are somewhat choppy and indefinite, it is scholarly and 
well done. After the author hits her stride in accounts of ‘‘ Pre-Steamboat 
Days’’ and ‘‘ Hail the Steamboat,’’ the remaining story of navigation on 
the Upper Mississippi is attractively and informingly told. With rare 
skill and scholarly acumen minor details, the bane of a study of this 
kind, are generally subjected to larger and more important phases of the 
story, the value of which is furthermore enhanced by twenty well selected 
and artistically executed maps and illustrations. 

Although ‘‘ The Story of Improvements,’’ as told in the last, or twelfth, 
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chapter is informing and, together with the accompanying map of the 
‘‘Nine-Foot Channel Project,’’ will doubtless remain for years the stand- 
ard reference on Upper Mississippi improvements, this chapter was not 
so interesting to the present reviewer as were those entitled ‘‘The Men 
and Their Boats,’’ and ‘‘Steamboating as a Business.’’ In the former one 
sees in action such famous rivermen as Daniel Smith Harris, owner of the 
* and Harris’ devout and at times successful competitor, 
Orrin Smith; Stephen Hanks, a former raftsman, who became a popular 
and suecessful steamboat pilot; William F. Davidson, otherwise known as 
‘The Commodore,’’ who was to Mississippi River steamboats ‘‘ what 
Daniel Drew, Jay Gould, and Cornelius Vanderbilt were to the rail- 
roads’’; and Joseph Reynolds (Diamond Jo) founder of the Diamond Jo 
Line of packets and Davidson’s most formidable competitor. With all 
‘‘eut-throat’’ competition was the order of the day and in the face of 
the railroad menace, was practiced to the last with inevitable bankruptcy 
to all eoneerned. These stories are further amplified in a chapter en- 
titled ‘* Deeadence.”’ 


A] 


“Grey Eagle’ 


On this subject Miss Hartsough’s researches which are thorough and 
comprehensive, reveal other factors in Upper Mississippi traffic than the 
railroads. Although they were ‘‘the chief single factor,’’ others were 
potent, at times decisive. Railroads obstructed river channels by their 
bridges; they owned and controlled water fronts, river terminals, and 
competing steamboat lines; and until compelled to do so by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, railroads refused to codperate in fair ar- 
rangements for prorating freight charges with steamboats and for freight 
re-shipments, but there were other destructive factors to river transpor- 
tation, most of them in the river itself. Chief of these were roundabout 
routes, undependable water stages, ice, floods, snags, rocks, and rapids. 

Despite the combined effects of these natural and artificial factors 
which, during the first two decades of the present century, practically 
drove traffic from the Upper Mississippi, Miss Hartsough sees the pos- 
sibility of its return. ‘‘The breath of life’’ was restored to the Upper 
Mississippi River situation by the Inland Waterways Corporation. In 
1927 it leased the transportation units of the Upper Mississippi Barge 
Line and the following year took them over entirely. Since they have 
operated continually in season, with such effectiveness as to encourage 
those interested to expect for their favorite waterway a permanent nine- 
foot stage of slack water such as has recently been provided for the 
Ohio River. Furthermore, it is expected that such an improvement will 
supplement, as it is alleged to have done along the Rhine River, rather 
than injure regional railroads. 


West Virginia University C. H. AMBLER 
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Norwegian-American Studies and Records. Vol. VIII. (Northfield, Min- 
nesota: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1934. vii + 
168 pp.) 

This last publication of the Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion, Studies and Records, Volume VIII, has reached a higher standard 
both as to its appearance as well as its content. Naturally a great deal 
can be expected of a publication having on its editorial board such men 
as Knut Gjerset, Laurence M. Larson, and Mareus L. Hansen. But the 
laurels undoubtedly belong essentially to Theodore C. Blegen, the man- 
aging editor. 

To anyone at all acquainted with immigrant publications it seems most 
unjust to turn the searchlight of criticism on the publication of the Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association for it compares favorably even 
with the publications of old and well established historical societies. As 
in most historical journals, the editor is faced with the problem of writ- 
ing a preface in which some coherence and unity is sought, and it is 
doubtful if all readers will be able to understand what Mr. Blegen im- 
plies by the terms ‘‘the American dream’’ and ‘‘new rhythm.’’ The 
preface is indeed vague, and James Truslow Adams’ Epic of America, 
from which work the terms are quoted, hardly gives the key to such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘if the American rhythm was irregular and faltering in the 
pioneer immigrant press, it had become steady and firm in the successors 
of that press by the twentieth century.’’ 

Besides a translation of a letter written by Johannes Nordboe dated, 
Ottawa, La Salle County, Illinois, April 30, 1837, with an introduction 
by Arne Odd Johnsen, who emphasizes the importance of Nordboe’s let- 
ters in stimulating Norwegian-American immigration, the journal includes 
four letters translated by Lyder L. Unstad. These four letters are written 
by immigrants in Texas and are of particular interest due to the fact 
that they were published in the Arbeider-Foreningernes Blad, a Nor- 
wegian labor organ, the editor of which sought to encourage emigration 
in order to create a shortage of labor and higher wages. Karl E. Erikson’s 
‘*Emigrant Journey in the Fifties,’’ reminiscences, translated by Albert 
C. Barton, and Ole Rynning’s ‘‘Emigrant Song,”’ one of the earliest 
Norwegian-American songs, translated and edited by Theodore C. Blegen 
and Martin B. Ruud, are valuable additions to the available literature 
of similar nature. 

The fourth installment of Jacob Hodnefield’s ‘‘Some Recent Publica- 
tions relating to Norwegian-American History’’ appears in this publica- 
tion. Mr. Hodnefield’s bibliographical work should be of great value to 
anyone interested in Norwegian immigration even though there may be 
room for just criticism of Mr. Hodnefield’s guide. 

Two often ignored fields, namely, immigrant literature and immigrants 
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in polities, received considerable space. The versatile Laurence M. Larson 
of the University of Illinois has contributed a unique article entitled, 
‘Tellef Grundysen and the Beginnings of Norwegian-American Fic- 
tion.’’ After briefly sketching the lives of Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Ras- 
mus Bjorn Anderson, Bernt Askevold, and Tellef Grundysen, Mr. Larson 
shows the influence of Bjérnstjerne Bjgrnson on these early novelists. 
Their novels were imitations of his highly idealistic peasant stories. The 
stories of the first two did not deal with the problems of the immigrant, 
but attempted to aequaint the American public with life in Norway. 
Askevold’s Hun Ragnhild, eller Billeder fra Séndfjord was the first 
novel written in the Norwegian language in the United States and ap- 
pealed in particular to the immigrants of the Northwest. Though Aske- 
vold’s novel can hardly be compared with the first novel of the ‘‘ cultured 
professor of the East,’’ namely Boyesen, whose Gunnar had been pub- 
lished in eight editions by 1895, Askevold was acquainted with and in 
direct contact with the Norwegian immigrants. It was Tellef Grundysen, 
however, who became the most popular novelist among the early writers 
of fiction. His Fra Begge Sider af Havet was published in 1877, three 
years after Boyesen’s Gunnar had appeared in book form. The works of 
Askevold and Grundysen could lay no claims to literary art, but they 
did provide the pioneer immigrants with a story they could enjoy. 

Mr. Bayrd Still has written an article on ‘‘ Norwegian-Americans and 
Wisconsin Politics in the Forties,’’ which ends very abruptly with the 
lamentations of an Ole Munch Raeder, who deplored the Norwegian im- 
migrants’ loss of their national characteristics and culture. Though the 
Norwegians were regarded as ‘‘ Norwegian Indians,’’ i.e. little interested, 
even ignorant, in polities, the Locofocos, according to Mr. Still, sueceeded 
in securing their vote for the Constitutional Convention of 1846. How- 
ever, the Norwegians opposed the adoption of the original proposed con- 
stitution of Wisconsin, and, according to Mr. Still, this was the Nor- 
wegian immigrants’ first significant political stand in Wisconsin. The 
following year the Norwegians succeeded in having J. D. Reymert elected 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1847-48. Reymert, editor of Nordly- 
set, a Norwegian-American newspaper, was particularly interested in the 
rights of aliens. Another article dealing with immigrants and polities is 
Mr. Harold M. Tolo’s ‘‘The Political Position of Emigranten in the Elee- 
tion of 1852,’’ one of the best contributions in the publication. Emigran- 
fen, like most immigrant newspapers, supported the Democratic party 
in 1852, but in 1860 it favored the Republican party. Mr. Tolo is to be 
congratulated on his brief explanations, interpretations, and documen- 
tary selections. 

Agnes M. Larson’s ‘‘The Editorial Policy of Skandinaven, 1900-1903’’ 
is very well written, though somewhat sentimental. According to Miss 
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Larson, Skandinaven was the most influential Norwegian-American news. 
paper. The surprising reason for Miss Larson’s selection of the years 
1900-1903 for her study was the unavailability of earlier years. The 
paper was started in 1866. 

In spite of a tendency toward fairly strong prejudice and a not infre- 
quent praise of the values of Norwegian culture, the Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Studies and Records holds a unique position among immigrant pub- 
lications. It has been responsible for numerous scholarly contributions 
in the field of immigration. 


Augustana College O. FrirHior ANDER 


The Constitutions of Iowa. By Benjamin F. Shambaugh. (lowa City: 
State Historical Society of Lowa, 1934. 382 pp.) 

Students of the statehood process and of state history without its 
former commercial biographical emphasis will welcome the revised edi- 
tion of Professor Shambaugh’s ‘‘ The Constitutions of Iowa.’’ The author 
prefaces his work by pointing to the significance, for the wider inter- 
pretation of American institutions, of an objective study of the develop- 
ment of local institutions in the states. 

The major contribution of the Shambaugh work lies in its concise 
demonstration of the constitutional aspects of state-making from earliest 
settlement to maturity in Iowa. In a chapter on squatter constitutions, 
a wise choice of documentary material bearing on claims clubs furnishes 
concrete testimony on this phase of pioneer constitutional activity. Dis- 
cussion of the organie acts of the territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, the 
amendment thereof, the activity of territorial conventions, and the Con- 
gressional response in a day of increasing sectional bitterness, delineates 
the transition through territorial stages to statehood. The agitation for 
the latter status and the course of constitutional response, in convention 
and popular reaction, from the conventions of 1844, 1846, and 1857 to 
the amendment of the latter, bring the details of the process up to date. 
The abundance of quotation from documents and debate and the clear 
picture of constitutional progress without the impediment of other mat- 
ter make the major portion of the work a suggestive source for students 
of comparative state constitutional history. 

In an early chapter interpreting his evidence the author is less convine- 
ing. Here he applies the orthodox Turner argument concerning the 
democratizing influence of the frontier, failing to suggest that the con- 
stitutional development which he is recording does not always cor- 
roborate his generalization, in fact, occasionally points to a paradox in 
it. Henee, the book would be stronger without the chapter ‘‘ Makers of 
the Constitution.’’ The documentary evidence in the book actually chal- 
lenges more interpretation than the author gives it, but it must be an 
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interpretation which would deviate in certain respects from the Turner 
pattern. Expansive eulogies of the pioneer (pp. 18, 22, 32, and 73), the 
capitalization of Justice, equality, and democracy (page 47), and refer- 
ence to the Northwest Ordinance as ‘‘un-American’’ (p. 75) strike a note 
inconsistent with the usually objective character of the work. These 
flaws do not, however, destroy the value of the work as an informing 
contribution to the bibliography of the state constitutional process. Al- 
though the book is without footnotes or bibliography, an admirable 
index will be of value to those who seek information on particular phases 
of constitutional development in the state. 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee BayrpD STILL 


Broncho Charlie, A Saga of the Saddle: The Life Story of Broncho 
Charlie Miller, The Last of the Pony Express Riders. By Gladys 
Shaw Erskine. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1934. 
xiv + 316 pp. Maps and illustrations. $3.00.) 

This is the life story of Broncho Charlie Miller, the last of the Pony 
Express Riders, written as told by himself in the picturesque vernacular 
of the cow-camp and Wild West show. 

Born in Modoe County, California, in 1850, he led an active life on the 
frontier until 1885 when he became a rider in William F. Cody’s Wild 
West show. He began his adventurous life as a cow-hand and breaker of 
wild horses and at the age of eleven was a rider for the Pony Express. 
Later he carried dispatches in the Nez Perce Indian War, drove an over- 
land stage in Montana, was foreman of a cattle outfit and took part in 
the ruthless struggle between sheepherders and cattlemen. He was ever 
on the move, breaking bronchos most of the time. He wandered over parts 
of California, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Colorado, Utah, Kansas, Montana, 
and Dakota, coming into contact with such frontier characters as Bill 
Hickok, Jim Bridger, Calamity Jane, and General George A. Custer. He 
knew the young ranchman, Theodore Roosevelt, and worked for the 
French eattleman, the Marquis de Mores. 

The naive tales of his work, associations, and escapades afford an am- 
ple basis for his claims to have been ‘‘the best broneo buster of the west’’ 
in his time and ‘‘a hell-raisin’ hombre.’’ Although the volume contains 
many facts and details of interest regarding frontier life, the real value 
of the book lies in its excellent portrayal of certain characteristics typical 
of the Old West rather than in its historical merit. It shows the tendency 
to exaggerate which is common in many of the older stories and records 
of the West. Broncho Charlie himself declares that ‘‘broneo busters are 
great roamers and romancers.’’ It shows the restless spirit of the frontier, 
the urge to be on the move, two years being the longest time Miller spent 
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in one place. It illustrates also the typical show-off and dress-up tradition 
and the love of the spectacular. 

Broncho Charlie has been quite fortunate in his interpreter. Mrs 
Erskine has written his story in his own words with an apparent appre. 
ciation of him and his times. The rambling, reminiscent style makes the 
book easy to read. It is well illustrated with old prints and photos and 
contains many interesting maps. 

Culver-Stockton College Harowp E. Brices 


and Rode with Billy the Kid. As Related to Nan Hillary Harrison 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. xiv + 220 pp. Illustra. 
tions. $2.75.) 

To have written a book on Billy the Kid worse than Walter Noble 
Burns’ is no mean feat. Mr. George W. Coe, ‘‘ generally known as the las’ 
survivor of the Lincoln County War,’’ possessed special qualifications 
for the task: a glib and partial memory, a brontosaurian ethos, and an 
unblemished loyalty to his old fraternity, the MeSweens of 78. “‘Strange 
as it may seem,’’ states his preface, ‘‘our little bunch of rebels formed an 
important step in the march of Western civilization.’’ 

Having sketchily disposed of his early, wandering years, plus a chapter 
on Clay Allison writ in respectful awe (‘‘In spite of Allison’s criminal 
habits, he had a sense of justice toward his fellow men’’), the author 
reaches the bulk of his narrative, the guerilla warfare from which W1- 
liam H. Bonney emerged a glamorous and deceased hero. Coe was a paill- 
bearer for the body of John H. Tunstall, whose murder it was that loose: 
the furies; and his ranch served as headquarters for the Bonney gang 
Coe participated in the Blazer Mill battle, the French Ranch skirmish, 
and other sorties; and when the troops settled the ‘‘war’’ by barricading 
Billy’s party in the MeSween house Coe was hidden in an adjoining 
buiiding. Later chapters of the book deal briefly with his ‘‘starting life 
anew,’’ his troubles as ranchman with rustlers and Indians, and the 
development of Ruidoso Valley. Bonney, however, is the figure of chiet 
interest, as Coe himself acknowledges by a chapter on the death of the 
Kid, wisely accepting Pat Garrett’s story; a curious interlude entitled, 
‘*Does Billy the Kid still live?’’ and, preliminary to his narrative of the 
‘*War,’’ a recapitulation of Billy’s early life which happily slurs the 
youngster’s twelve-odd killings and makes plain that his deviations were 
due to a mean stepfather; bad associates; pride of maternity — which 
last prompted his barroom quarrel with the blacksmith who ‘‘a few days 
previous, had made a slurring remark about Billy’s mother. .. . One 0! 
his redeeming traits throughout his life of outlawry was. . . his appre- 
ciation of a good woman.”’ 


Frontier Fighter: The Autobiography of George W. Coe, Who Fought 
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This same sentimentality, Coe’s obligation to defend the MeSweenites, 
and a penchant for direct quotation of dialogue, vitiate the importance 
which an intimate narrative of the Lincoln County War might have 
possessed, leaving a book of negligible value as history but a curiosity 
of ethics. Nan Hillary Harrison contributes a brief introduction wherein 
Coe’s leading characteristics are cited as 


‘generosity, hospitality, and a 
striking sense of humor.’’ Perhaps corroborative is the circumstance 
which first put Coe on the shady side of the law: his harboring a friend, 
a negro-killer from Alabama who, in a restaurant at Lincoln, added 
another notch to white supremacy by shooting a negro for the crime of 
sitting at table. As Coe explains: ‘‘If Freeman had just killed a ‘nigger,’ 
it would have created no particular comment, but he had killed one of 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers, and the devil was to pay.’’ 


University of Montana E. Dovetas Brancu 


Triggernometry: A Gallery of Gunfighters, with Technical Notes on 
Leather Slapping as a Fine Art, Gathered from Many a Loose Hol- 
stered Expert over the Years. By Eugene Cunningham. (New York: 
The Press of the Pioneers, Inec., 1934. xvii + 441 pp. Illustrations 
and bibliographical notes. $3.75.) 

Mr. Cunningham may be permitted some strong opinions on the semi- 
literacy of the American public. He has steadily fed the action-story 
pulps, and written novels which have immediately attracted the stock 
abels: wild and woolly, swift and salty, deft and vivid, hard-riding and 
hair-trigger. Turning to more rigidly authentic matters (not for the first 
time; if a joint article with Walter Prescott Webb some nine years ago 
in Frontier Stories is evidence, he may have a contributory part in 
Professor Webb’s long awaited volume on the Texas rangers), he has 
written, as interestingly as he ean, factual accounts of some seventeen 
‘‘oldtime gunfighters.’’ Having appeared in early November, the book 
promptly tumbled into an abyss of silence. Even the Book Review Digest 
does not list it. Yet for many of the ‘‘gunfighters’’ here included, no 
better short narrative exists. The book is a convenient and valuable com- 
plement to the study of western history. 

Of particular interest may be the chapter on Billy the Kid, a win- 
nowing of faet from legend; emergent is easily the best second-hand 
narrative of Bonney’s exploits, with Garrett’s book and Poe’s the only 
other matter on the subject valuable to anyone save a stickler for local 
detail. Cunningham reduces the Kid’s reputed twenty-one killings to an 
authenticated eight, shows him as no supreme master on the draw, vin- 
(icates Garrett’s necessary haste in Bonney’s demise, and errs only in 
accepting at face value the Kid’s popularity with the native popula- 
tion — which, this reviewer submits, was due primarily to two factors: 
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that Bonney had no racial snobbery, and was always ready to mingle 
in barroooms or bedrooms with Mexicans without condescension; ay: 
that he received the adulation which is the delusive lot of infant prodi. 
gies. On Hickok, too, Cunningham performs a neat amputation of to 
heroic stature, taking just issue with certain statements of Connelley’s 
The narratives which deal with W. M. Breakenridge, James Courtridge. 
and Sam Bass are such deft amalgamations of material as to be prac. 
tically ‘‘contributions to knowledge.’’ John Wesley Hardin and Tom 
Horn are the subjects of chapters which have no recommendation exce); 
their convenience ; and Mr. Cunningham is too hail-fellow-well-met wit) 
his Texas Ranger subjects to be satisfyingly objective. But this last quib. 
ble is counterbalanced by the advantage, which the book as a whole re 
flects, of the author’s residence in the Southwest and his apparent abil. 
ities as a good mixer. A final chapter on ‘‘triggernometry,’’ embellished 
with diagrams on the manipulation of revolvers and including a cata. 
logue of holsters, would, if studied by the authors east of Poughkeepsie 
and west of the Bitter Root who write the overwhelming bulk of western 
fiction, introduce a dangerous accuracy into their writings. 
University of Montana E. Doveatas Brancu 


Afternoon Neighbors: Further Excerpts from a laterary Log. By Ham. 
lin Garland. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1934. xv + 5>! 
pp. Frontispiece. $3.50.) 

It is along way from Concord to Hollywood, and there is a wide spread 
from Whittier to Douglas Fairbanks. But Hamlin Garland has made the 
trek, taking his assiduous notes on every literary front for half a cen- 
tury. He writes now from his Monterey ranch house at Los Angeles, ‘a 
exile in a pleasant land’’; unrepentant, yet conscious of ‘‘disloyalty | 
the land of my birth, the region in which the Garlands have lived for 
three hundred years.’’ He concludes this fourth volume of the extracts 
from his diaries with entries for 1930; too early indeed to show whether 
in his old age he has fallen for Epie or the Utopians with the same 
avidity for indigenous reform that made him a single-taxer in the first 
volume. But he remains in general the same Garland, with a footnote for 
literary history on every page. 

At the end of the preceding volume, in 1922, Garland and his family 
had just finished a residence in London, from whose charm he and they 
did not recover. Three more summers of similar character are recorded 
here. He visited Barrie and Anthony Hope, Lord Charnwood, Jolin 
Drinkwater, Sargent; and he makes the interesting record that Thomas 
Hardy reacted to a mention of Harvard University with the hesitan' 
inquiry ‘‘Is that a girl’s school?’’ Three more summers of similar visit®- 
tion are recorded here. In the intervals Garland kept steadily at his usual 
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arduous work in spite of the sixties that were upon him; writing in 
studies that never pleased him until he built in California, travelling 
wherever his lecture managers sent him, taking an occasional honorary 
degree and learning how mechanical such degrees might be, resenting ¢ 
little of the modest rewards of the man of letters, and visiting old friends 
and new. The Century Club continued to be his headquarters in New 
York, though he asked himself ‘‘ Do I look as dry, as spent and uninter- 
esting as they?’’ The American Academy of Arts and Letters continued 
to be his pride. 

As elder statesman among the men of letters, Garland has lost his past 
without accepting the present. He is capable of disliking the Mid-West 
of his youth, while he resents the ‘‘ prophets of pornography”’ of his age. 
But it is still possible to see in him not only the survival that he claims 
to be, but a fine product from the American scene in its period of 
transition. 


Berkeley, California Frepertc L. Paxson 


The Cuban Crisis as Reflected in the New York Press (1895-1898). By 
Joseph E. Wisan. Columbia University Studies in History, Econom- 
ics and Public Law, No. 403. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. 477 pp. $4.50.) 

Though the author of this volume relates in considerable detail the 
various stages of the war of independence in Cuba from the outbreak of 
the rebellion in 1895 to the intervention of the United States three years 
later, his chief interest is in the attitude of the New York press, and he 
undertakes to show the reaction of the principal New York dailies to 
each episode. His chief conclusions are the following: that the Journal 
and the World, under the management of Hearst and Pulitzer respec- 
tively, were moved by an absorbing competition for expansion of cir- 
culation and that the Cuban war was grist to their mill; that lesser lights 
like the Sum and Commercial Advertiser followed in their wake; that 
the partisan Tribune praised in a Republican president a policy of 
moderation identical with that which it had condemned in his Democratic 
predecessor; that Godkin’s Evening Post was anti-jingo and fought a 
losing fight for high journalistic standards; that not one of the papers 
was interested primarily in the fate of Cuba or the Cubans; that the 
intervention of the United States and the Spanish-American War were 
caused by a publie opinion inflamed by sensational journalism; that 
these events might not have occurred but for the entry of Mr. Hearst 
into the New York field at the opportune moment, and his ensuing cam- 
paign to put the Journal ‘‘on the map.’’ 

While some of these conclusions are unproved and incapable of proof, 
few of them will meet with much dissent; few if any of them can be 
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called novel. Though all that is important in the conclusions reached 
could probably have been condensed into the compass of an article of 
moderate length for an historical periodical, the author has performed 
a useful service in compiling a great number of excerpts from the New 
York dailies upon the suecessive phase of the Cuban struggle. Students 
of the period who do not have direct access to the files of these papers 
can form a very accurate estimate of their attitude from the materia] 
in Dr. Wisan’s pages — the result, he states, of the examination of over 
40,000 newspaper items dealing directly with his subject. The volume 
will commend itself as a source-book rather than as a new interpretation. 

Since Dr. Wisan ventures certain generalizations about the attitude of 
New York business circles toward the Cuban affair and intervention, one 
is somewhat surprised to find that the Wall Street Journal is missing 
from his list of papers and that the Commercial and Financial Chronic: 
does not appear in his bibliography, which includes many weekly and 
monthly publications. 

Few errors were noted by the reviewer. ‘‘Senator Reed’’ (p. 416) is 
indexed, no doubt correctly, as ‘‘Speaker Reed.’’ It is interesting to 
find one Col. R. W. Evans, who offered to raise an army of 10,000 Ne- 
groes and capture every Spanish soldier in Cuba, referred to as ‘* Fight. 
ing Bob’’— the nickname of Captain Robley D. Evans, U.S.N., who at 
that time (March, 1898) was presumably finding enough to do com. 
manding the battleship Zowa (p. 404). 


University of Buffalo Jutius W. Pratt 


The Pageant of Cuba. By Hudson Strode. (New York: Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas, 1934. xxi + 357 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

Mr. Strode acknowledges a two-fold purpose in writing this book: ‘*t 
give pleasure and to convey historical information.’’ The first purpose. 
emphasized in the title, is an entire success. The career of the European 
and African inhabitants of Cuba is one full of color, to which the author 
is keenly sensitive. Moreover his ‘‘ presentation of a blood-stained caval. 
eade ... traversing four hundred and forty-two years of cruelty, ro 
mance, greed, hope, struggle, ecstasy, retribution’’ is tempered by a sim 
ple directness of style which is fairly free from sentimental striving for 
sensation. The author is characterized by a broad humanity, whic! 
enables him to render even his villains comprehensible. It is good 
reading. 

But as this is the first one-volume work which has undertaken to cover 
the whole range of Cuban history, appreciation of Mr. Strode as a jour- 
nalist with more than a touch of artistry must not numb inquiry into his 
reliability as recorder of events. It must be said that while he has 0! 
course not read everything he has delved conscientiously in published 
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materials, secondary and primary. He has also enlivened the fruits of 
library research by personal interview with scores of Cubans and others 
acquainted with phases of the island’s past and present. There is no 
attempt at documentation. Yet it appears that in the main Mr. Strode 
has dealt loyally with what he read or was told. Probably he should 
distinguish more carefully between gossip as a source of public opinion, 
and hence as a social foree, and gossip as a statement of fact. Thus 
Strode alleges various things as to the connection between Machado and 
the Central Highway concession and between Machado and the Coolidge- 
Hoover régime that have yet to be proven as fact, although they have 
been of no little political consequence. There are other blemishes, too, 
which seem to spring from an inadequate view of historical causation. 
Thus he declares that it was ‘‘largely John Quiney Adams’ concern 
over Cuba’’ that led to the Monroe Doctrine (p. 103) ; and he argues that 
the Cuban Revolt of 1895 came when it did, not beeause of a fall in sugar 
prices, ‘‘but beeause a Cuban living in New York named José Julian 
Marti decided the time was ripe’’ (p. 115). These are allegations of fact 
that are surely wrong, yet Adams was concerned, and without Marti 
the revolt might not have amounted to a great deal. 

Yet it is not inaecuracy that Strode is to be accused of. He comes close 
to deteeting the main feature of weakness as well as strength in his book 
when he declares that he wants to write ‘‘an emotional and spiritual 
history of Cuba as well as factual.’’ He claims that he has been true to 
the ‘‘spirit’’ of Cuban history. On one view of the matter he succeeds. 
Unlike some amiable commentators on affairs south of the Rio Grande he 
does not patronize the Cubans. He neither extenuates nor is appalled by 
their evident failures to realize their own aspirations. He has a discern- 
ing eye for national traits. But this does not lead him to employ the 
development of Cuban national character as a principle of selection. 
Neither content nor design probe far beneath the dramatic parade of 
personalities. Seventy-eight pages of the 336 are given over to the Span- 
ish-American War and Leonard Wood, for instance. The picture is well- 
drawn, even though out of proportion, but it stands by itself. How habits 
and institutional arrangements then formed shaped the subsequent life 
of the island does not appear. 

Thus Strode approaches the recent past and present animated by warm 
sympathy for the struggling Cubans but without clear discrimination 
as to trends. His last chapter, dealing with the Mendieta régime and the 
new trade agreement with the United States impresses one as sheer un- 
critical optimism, which in no way corresponds to the Cuban spirit which 
was observed by the reviewer in the summer of 1934. If Strode has a 
philosophy of Cuban history, he should not have left matters thus. It 
could not possibly be a philosophy of trends, if it is to fit the book. 
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Lights and shadows are what Strode has found in Cuba’s past, flickering 
in alternation. It might well be that such is an abiding characteristic of 
Cuban destiny. 


Wellesley College LELAND HAMILTON JENKs 


Chasing Villa: The Story Behind the Story of Pershing’s Expedition into 
Mexico. By Col. Frank Tompkins. (Harrisburg: The Military Ser- 
vice Publishing Company, 1934. xx + 270 pp. Illustrations and 
appendices. $2.50.) 

In this book, Colonel Frank Tompkins has written a detailed and ae- 
curate account of the ardous task of ‘‘Chasing Villa.’’ There is a brief 
survey of the diplomatic situation and of the political and military con- 
ditions in Mexico City and along the international border in the period 
following the overthrow of Diaz, by the Madero faction, and the subse- 
quent revolt of Huerta. 

President Wilson, just come to power, refused to recognize Huerta and 
thereby brought about his resignation. Carranza, a ‘‘timid, conscience- 
less’? man, the titular head of the Huerta opposition, was ‘‘elected”’ 
president. He was supported by Pancho Villa, a Mexican peon, who had 
developed unusual ability as a leader and a soldier. Villa was the very 
antithesis of Carranza with whom he was constantly in disagreement 
and whom he soon became convinced was more interested in personal 
power than in the welfare of his people and country. 

It was not long before ‘‘ Villa repudiated Carranza and took the field 
against him.’’ Wilson supported Carranza and sent General Hugh L. 
Seott, chief of staff of the United States Army, to the border to confer 
with Villa and to endeavor to bring about a state of conciliation and 
understanding between the Mexican leaders. A few months later, in con- 
tradiction of his previously announced policy, President Wilson recog- 
nized Carranza ‘‘who had rewarded us with kicks on every occasion’ 
and made ‘‘an outlaw of the man who had helped us.’’ Carranza was 
permitted to send troops through American territory to crush Villa in 
violation of an agreement between Scott and Villa that such troop move- 
ments would not be permitted. After this breach of faith, ‘‘ Villa and 
his men drifted south across the desert of northern Mexico . . . and 
started a campaign of harrassment . . . which culminated in the night 
attack on Columbus, New Mexico in March, 1916.’’ This was a deliberate 
blow at the United States made by Villa in a spirit of revenge for having 
been double-crossed by the Washington authorities. 

General Pershing, in the pursuit of Villa that followed, was handi- 
capped and opposed in every way possible by the Carranza government. 
‘‘The American troops not only received no aid from the de facto troops 
of Mexico, but, under the guise of codperation, were furnished with 
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deliberately false information, made with intent to deceive and delay... . 
At all times (they) were surrounded by enemies who were posing as 
friends. .. . In spite of these obstacles, the treachery of Carranza and 
his officers, Pershing broke up the Villa bands.”’ 

The major portion of the book is a detailed account of the leadership, 
personnel, and operations of this punitive expedition, which, as one 
participant wrote, ‘‘lived nearer to the earth and learned to get along 
with less than any command in our experience.’’ The cavalry has never, 
in all American history, shown to better advantage. 

There are several useful appendices relating to the first use of air- 
planes and of motor transport by combatant American troops and there 
is a complete roster of officers who served with the expedition. There are 
a number of photographic illustrations and useful sketch maps. There 
is no bibliography or index. Colonel Tompkins has made a valuable and 
useful contribution to American military history. 

Great Neck, New York Tuomas Rosson Hay 





Character ‘‘ Bad,’’ The Story of a Conscientious Objector, As Told in the 
Letters of Harold Studley Gray. Edited by Kenneth Irving Brown. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934. ix + 258.) 

This book is an important human document and will be an important 
source item in the study of the ever increasing problem of the conscien- 
tious objector in war time. The letters, chiefly to his parents, of the youth 
who faced the realities of war first as a Y.M.C.A. worker in the German 
prison camps in England, are the outpourings of a human soul wrestling 
with the problems of his obligations to God and man. There is an inter- 
esting evolution in his views which, despite the wishes of his wealthy 
and socially prominent Detroit family, led to his return to the United 
States to face conscription as an objector. There was always the serious 
problem of just where to take his stand. Should he refuse to register? 
In this he deferred to the advice of his father and reported at Camp 
Custer in April, 1918. Should he accept non-combatant service ? When he 
found that he could only answer this question in the negative, the next 
problem was as to how much work to do in connection with the care of 
the barracks. This was the issue that eventually led to Gray’s court 
martial and to his sentence to life imprisonment and commitment to the 
disciplinary barracks at Fort Leavenworth. But previously, after much 
heart-search, he in turn accepted and after a most harrowing experience 
rejected the tactics of the hunger strike. Finally, on September 5, 1917 
young Gray left the federal prison at Alcatraz with a dishonorable dis- 
charge that bore the comment, ‘‘ Character ‘Bad’,’’ the formula applied 
to conscientious objectors in such eases. 

If anyone doubts the reality of the war psychosis of this period, one 
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has only to study the lengthy epistle in which father, invoking the jp. 
evitable stereotypes, urged his son to choose the easier path of conformity 
or to inspect the argument of the Judge advocate at the court martial wh 
argued that the ease of young Gray was a mere matter of cowardice and 
asked for the death penalty. One may well contrast the peace of mind o! 
the youthful objector who never complained of his treatment but wh 
preferred ‘‘spiritual freedom with physical bondage to physical freedom 
with even a wee bit of spiritual bondage.’’ ‘‘ With all its hardships |ife 
is a glorious thing,’’ he added (pp. 214-15). One may not be able t 
follow all the lines of reasoning of this active conscience but one can 
searcely question the moral qualities of the character that is revealed. The 
historian, in any event, must rejoice in this intimate glimpse into the 
mind of a conscientious objector and in the side-lights that it throws 
upon collateral forces. Unfortunately the book has no index. 


W.R.U. ArTHUR C. CoLe 


Bliss, Peacemaker: The Life and Letters of General Tasker Howard Bliss 
By Frederick Palmer. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1!):}4 
ix + 477 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

General Tasker Howard Bliss, the subject of this biography, epitomizes 
the American Army officer at his best. A leader of men, an administrator 
of a superior type, a scholar and a peacemaker, General Bliss lived a lif: 
full of action and interest and accomplishment. As a product of the stur- 
dy pioneer line that began in New England and whose members moved 
westward across the continent, General Bliss was the heir to the best 
blood and traditions of early American life. He early displayed those 
qualities of scholarship, leadership, tact, and executive ability that so 
strongly marked his journey from a small American country town to 
the chancelleries of Europe. 

A graduate of West Point and afterwards a teacher there, an attach: 
to Spain and an administrative officer in Cuba during the first period of 
American military occupation, General Bliss made the best of every 
opportunity that eame his way. He attracted and held the interest and 
friendship of his superiors without becoming self-important or sacri 
ficing those less fortunate. As one of the organizers of the general staff, 
under the direction of Secretary Elihu Root, as a department commander 
in the Phillippines, and as president of the Army War College, Genera! 
Bliss came logically to be the assistant to the chief of staff, his life-long 
friend, General Hugh L. Seott, whom he in turn sueceeded. At the same 
time he was preparing, step-by-step, to take his place on the world stag 
at one of the most momentous periods in history. 

It was then that his powers came to their full fruition. General Bliss 
played a very great and a very important part as a member of the Su: 
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preme War Council, always maintaining and safeguarding his country’s 
ae rests with force and dignity. Later, as a member of the Allied Peace 
Conference, he was a match for any diplomat and his common sense was 
inspiring. He was a Gibraltar of logic, one of the outstanding men among 
the negotiators. When it was all over and the Treaty of Versailles signed, 
he said two things that, in retrospect, were prophetic. He thought the 
treaty ‘‘neither punitive nor constructive’’ and felt that ‘‘we are in for 
a low period, then a high period, then the devil will be to pay over all 
the world.’’ 

The author sums up General Bliss’s character briefly, when he says: 
Bliss ‘‘was really a great, capacious, lovable human being who never 
forgot that he was just another human being himself; that while there 
are so many human beings of so many kinds in the world one ought never 
to trifle long with the personal doctrine of the infallibility of his own 
judgments, and that one never ought to yield his convictions where com- 
mon honesty or immemorial principles are at stake.’’ 

Mr. Palmer bases his narrative very largely on General Bliss’s many 
etters and memoranda from which he quotes often and extensively. This 
source material is supplemented by conversations with those who knew 
and served with Bliss. There is no evidence of any extended collateral 
reading among contemporary documents, memoirs, and other printed and 
manuseript materials. This method without authoritative corroborating 
evidence has its advantages and limitations. The subject tells the story 
from his side; if the biographer is not alert and keen in his selection and 
interpretation, the result may be inadequate and not wholly fair either 
to the subject or his associates. This biography, to a certain extent, 
suffers from this limitation; likewise, the narrative is more in the jour- 
nalistie style than befits either the subject or the times of which it treats. 

The book is well printed and contains a number of illustrations and 
an index. There is no bibliography. Though, sixteen years afterward, that 
disarmament which Bliss recognized as necessary if peace could in any 
wise be guaranteed, seems farther away than ever, the calm, clear-sighted 
conduct and simple wisdom of this soldier, scholar, and peacemaker are 
well worthy of careful study and consideration. 


Great Neck, New York THOMAS Rosson Hay 






The Twilight of the Supreme Court: A History of Our Constitutional 
Theory. By Edward 8. Corwin. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934. xxvii + 237 pp. Notes. $2.50.) 

This volume is a compilation of the author’s Storr’s lectures of the 
Yale School of Law for 1934. The lectures are a summation and synthesis 
of American constitutional theory, pointed to answer the query: what 
may the Supreme Court do with the New Deal legislation? The point of 
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view of the four chapters is clearly indicated in the quotation set opposite 
the title page of the first chapter: ‘‘We are under the Constitution, but 
the Constitution is what the judges say it is.’’ This is from the present 
Chief Justice while governor of the state of New York. 

The first three chapters review those judicial doctrines which have 
stood as barriers on the part of Congress and state legislatures to that 
unlimited legislative control of personal and property rights which the 
British Parliament possesses. The division of powers between the nation 
and the states —‘‘dual federalism,’’ as he calls it — is examined in its 
most vital part, the ‘‘commerce’’ power. The hampering effects of con- 
fining ‘‘commerce’’ to transportation and ‘‘regulation’’ to promotion 
and protection, are pointed out. ‘‘This type of control,’’ he concludes, 
‘“*is today at an end.’’ The conflict between property and democracy is 
treated in the second chapter and here the Supreme Court is held up as 
a third house of the legislature in its application of the ‘‘due process” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to state social and economic 
statutes. 

The famous phrase of the Massachusetts constitution, ‘‘ A Government 
of Laws and not of Men,’’ heads the third chapter; and its resulting 
judicial doctrines of court review and the non-delegability of legislative 
functions come in for appraisal. The former, paradoxically enough, has 
led to judicial law-making, ‘‘the sovereign prerogative of choice,’’ as 
Mr. Justice Holmes calls it. The latter, if the courts had not looked at it 
with benevolence, would have confined the executive to duties chiefly 
ministerial. The author clears the way for a favorable judgment of the 
New Deal by characterizing the ex parte Milligan opinion as ‘‘the last 
word in constitutionalism.’’ He, himself, makes use of the ‘‘sovereign pre- 
rogative of choice’? when he quotes from Justice Holmes in the Missouri 
v. Holland ease: ‘‘It is not lightly to be assumed that in matters requiring 
national action, a power which must belong to and somewhere reside in 
every civilized government is not to be found,’’ and leaves out the con- 
trolling part of the same sentence: ‘‘It is obvious that there may be 
matters of the sharpest exigency for the national well being that an act 
of Congress could not deal with but that a treaty followed by such an 
act could.’’ Nor was the recent decision in the Texas Oil case needed to 
show the lack of foundation for the author’s statement that present con- 
stitutional law ‘‘enables the President to receive and exercise delegated 


legislative powers of indefinite range.’’ 

The fourth chapter, which Dean Clark refers to as the denouement, 
is entitled ‘‘The Breakdown of Constitutional Limitations — Spending 
Power.’’ The ‘‘twilight’’ of the Supreme Court or, more exactly speak- 
ing, of judicial review, has come about through the lack of judicially 
enforceable limitations on the extent and volume of federal taxing, bor- 
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rowing, and spending. Since, through the use of treasury funds, the 
federal government may embark in enterprises which are not authorized 
under any of its substantive powers — either on its own or through fifty- 
fifty codperation with the states—the author concludes that this en- 
velops ‘‘the entire institution of judicial review, as well as its product, 
constitutional law, in an atmosphere of unreality, even of futility.’’ It 
is true that the federal government may offer services and subsidies to 
the states for purposes entirely within the administrative domain of the 
latter; and these the states and their citizens individually may accept 
or not as they will. The author cites the Camfield case, presumably as- 
suming that if, through the spending power, federal enterprises of an 
intra-state character were set up throughout the nation, that government 
could follow up with a network of laws of a police nature more or less 
duplicating and superseding those of the states. In this way ‘‘dual 
federalism’’ one of the main props of judicial review could be under- 
mined or overthrown, and so the Supreme Court passed on into its 
‘‘twilight’’ phase. 

While this is an interesting speculation, much more will be needed to 
attain national legislative omnipotence than unlimited spending power 
and the power of the federal government to police its public works and 
the public domain, as granted in the Camfield case. If, as the author 
states, the New Deal is an effort ‘‘to attain some of the results of dicta- 
torship by merging legislative power with Presidential leadership,’’ this 
can be done through the regular channel of constitutional amendment. 

The book is well written, erudite, and altogether a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature dealing with the problems of the New Deal legisla- 
tion. To Dean Clark’s commendation of it as a noteworthy synthesis of 
constitutional theory, should be added its contribution in the field of 
constitutional speculation and prophecy. 


W. R. U. E. L. SuHovp 


America’s Capacity to Consume. By Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton, 
and Clark Warburton. (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1934. xi + 272 pp. Appendices. $3.00.) 

The present volume is the second in a series on Distribution of Wealth 
and Income in Relation to Economic Progress, and was preceded by one 
on America’s Capacity to Produce (ante, XXI, 435-36). The question 
which the authors attempt to answer is formulated as follows: ‘‘If a 
larger percentage of our annual income were somehow made available to 
purchasers of consumptive goods, would not business managers find it 
profitable to utilize existing capital equipment more fully, thereby giving 
to the masses of people higher standards of living, and at the same time 
promoting a steadier and more rapid rate of economic progress ?’’ 
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Before attempting to answer this question categorically the authors 
posit three other questions, which they think call for prior analysis, 
These may be stated as follows: (1) How much is the national income 
and how is it distributed? (2) What disposition is made of this income? 
Is it spent or saved? (3) If incomes were increased would the productive 
capacity of the nation be overtaxed? 

On these points the analysis is clear and the conclusions may be given 
briefly. The national income from current production in 1929 was about 
81 billion dollars. Calculated in 1913 dollars per capita income increased 
about 38 per cent between 1900 and 1929. In the latter year 80 per cent 
of the total income went to reward current effort and 20 per cent went 
to property owners. 

The disposition of income differs according to the amount received and 
the economic and social status of the recipient; on this point a number 
of studies of family expenditures are analyzed. These studies reveal that 
forty-one per cent of the families in the United States receive under 
$1500 a year; but they spend for food only twenty-seven per cent of the 
total food bill and an even smaller proportion for home, attire, and 
other needs. In other words, two-fifths of the population have too little, 
not too much. Is too much being saved? About eighty-six per cent of 
the savings were made by ten per cent of all families, those with incomes 
over $4600. While complete data are lacking for the whole period 1900 
to 1929 there is no doubt that savings were increasing during this period. 

When the authors come to the final question, as to how much can be 
consumed, they seize upon some extreme statements as to the ‘‘outright 
satiation of human wants’’ under the machine technology, which they 
have little difficulty in demolishing on the basis of their previous analysis. 
They then estimate what additional expenditures would be called into 
being if the minimum family income were raised to $2500. Assuming 
that incomes would be utilized in essentially the same ways as they have 
been in the past by similar income groups, the estimate is reached that 
expenditures would be increased twenty-seven billion dollars. But th: 
contention of the previous volume was that the total possible increase 
in production, if all idle plant were used to the full, could be only 1 
billion dollars. The conclusion is therefore inevitable that an increase in 
production necessary to furnish all families in the United States with 
even a ‘‘liberal diet’’ is beyond the physical capacity of the economic 
system today. 

Some corollaries evidently follow: This country does not produce more 
than it can consume. A material shortening of the working day will prob- 
ably reduce its production. If it is to consume more, it must produce 
more, not less. These statements apply equally to a communistic or 4 
price and profit system. 
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It is impossible to resist the thought that this book was called forth 
by some phases of governmental policy and to offset certain measures 
now being presented to Congress. While it is a serious and scholarly 


study, and by no means to be classed as propaganda, the volume must 
he viewed as a defence of the existing order against attack. It remains 
+o be seen whether logie alone will be sufficient to rout the assailants. 


University of Illinots E. L. Bogart 
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The Battle for Democracy. By Rexford G. Tugwell. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935. vi + 330 pp. $3.00.) 

The literature on the New Deal continues to grow. Here is the latest, 
and at this writing, perhaps the best commentary on what the New Deal 
hopes to do. This volume consists chiefly of Professor Tugwell’s public 
addresses, given between June, 1933 and June, 1934, together with some 
of his articles that have appeared in Professor Moley’s magazine Today. 
At the outset, Professor Tugwell announces his ‘* Design For Govern- 
ment.’’ In doing so, he draws upon his knowledge of American history. 
He discovers that unrestrained competition, in years gone by, may have 
been a useful economic creed. Indeed, a non-competitive world was once 
an un-democratie world. But twenty years or more ago, the competitive 
economic system and political democracy began to clash. The years im- 
mediately preceding the crash of 1929 demonstrated how costly the com- 
petitive struggle was. It was not only wasteful, it led to disaster. Now, 
all that must be changed. Since man by impulse, is predominantly co- 
operative, and not competitive (sic), the whole theory of government 
must be changed. Instead of playing policeman, the government must 
assume the réle of a coéperative administrator. The one objective of the 
present administration is to give the people an opportunity for a richer 
life. The new legislation provides for experiment and research, for in- 
vention and learning. And while this new legislation has witnessed the 
birth of numerous new organizations, its greatest achievement to date 
has been to outlaw competition. The old practice of each business trying 
to beat the other fellow — to achieve success by standing upon the ex- 
hausted bodies of fallen competitors, has been stopped. If code-making 
has done nothing else, it has been worth while in revealing to industrial- 
ists the futility of many of their aims. The author insists that industry 
will soon be able to devote its energy to the primary purpose of industry, 
that is, produce goods rather than competition. 

Professor Tugwell is perhaps on safest ground when he talks of agri- 
cultural economies. His address, ‘‘The Place Of Government In A Na- 
tional Land Program,’’ is the best statement of a policy that has yet 
appeared. He speaks with some definiteness here of a subject that may 
become the major problem of this country within the next few years. 
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He hails the AAA as the corner stone in legislative recovery. This act 
stands as an economic bill of rights to millions of farmers. The act was 
merely the carrying out of a policy that every secretary of agriculture 
since the World War has recommended, namely that of limiting the 
agricultural surplus. 

The author delights in contrasting conditions before the New Deal 
with the developments that have followed. But in doing so, he is at times 
somewhat careless. Not everyone will accept such a statement as that. 
characterizing the decade of 1919 to 1929, as one of empty progress, one 
that left the people with nothing important to do; nothing of worth to 
believe in (p. 54). Neither can one accept his statement that very few 
workers, prior to the New Deal, were employable after forty. The census 
figures tell an entirely different story. And how can he support his state- 
ment that wage cuts were responsible for the crash in 1929; when as a 
matter of fact the scale of wages was increasing? 

University of Pittsburgh JoHN Wo. OLIver 


Mobilizing for Chaos: The Story of the New Propaganda. By O. W. 
Riegel. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 231 pp. Notes. 
$2.50.) 

The title of this book might mean anything. Here, it refers to the 
gathering and dissemination of ‘‘news,’’ particularly foreign news. I! 
one is to believe Mr. Riegel, then one can not believe the press dispatches 
or the radio news that comes from abroad. These are colored and con- 
trolled to suit the interested powers. And the masses have to take only 
such ‘‘news’’ as the authorities want them to have. Oftentimes the news 
is ‘‘tampered with and exploited for the deliberate purpose of warping 
the human mind’’ (p. 17). The author thinks that had the agencies of 
communication been limited to cables, a stablized control, with the Anglo- 
Saxon countries dominant, might have been maintained. But the radio 
up-set everything. It has created the existing ‘‘chaos.’’ The whole ten- 
dency of radio development has been in the direction of rigid control by 
patriotic politicians. Here lies the real danger. The world’s nervous 
system offers a menace to society, ‘‘because the psychosis from which it 
suffers is unpereeived and unrecognized.’’ Government interference with 
communication, except in Great Britain and the United States, is grow- 
ing more severe. 

But the control of news broadcasting is not the only danger. The cor- 
ruption of the stream of news by the forces of nationalism is likewise @ 
menace. Foreign press associations are busy furthering their nationalistic 
aims. Even the Anglo-Saxon nations, which like to think they are free, 
are not immune from this danger. In ten European countries (presum- 
ably he includes Russia), with a total population of over 300,000,000, the 
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authorities dictate absolutely what their people shall read. In six other 
countries, with a total population of some 60,000,000, active censorship 
exists, but has not yet gone as far as in the other ten countries. In only 
ten nations, with a population of some 136,000,000, is there any approach 
to freedom of the press. Concluding — Mr. Riegel thinks the future none 
too bright. Striet censorship in certain foreign countries has already led 
to an intellectual medievalism. The United States offers the only ray of 
hope. Bad as conditions are here, there is still the most trustworthy 
source of news reports, and the freest field of news publication. 


University of Pittsburgh JOHN Wm. OLIVER 


The Study of International Relations in the United States: Survey for 
1934. Edited by Edith E. Ware. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. xviii + 503 pp. $3.50.) 

This heavy volume of more than 500 pages is devoted to a wide range 
of topies dealing with existing facilities that promote the study of inter- 
national relations in the United States. 

Part one is in the main a directory to centers and organizations con- 
cerned with planning research or offering materials for research. One 
finds here a deseription of such organizations as the Carnegie Institu- 
tions; a discussion of Washington as a research center; particulars con- 
cerning the Council on Foreign Relations, the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, ete. 

Part two is entitled ‘‘ Disciplines of Study and Research.’’ There fol- 
low a number of chapters dealing with the study of international rela- 
tions in the so-ealled fields of the social sciences, economies, international 
law, some attempt being made to estimate the progress of recent years 
and the main obstacles encountered. 

Part three is devoted to problems and the agencies dealing with them 
in regional fields of study and research. Chapters are devoted to the 
Pacifie area, to Latin America, and to Canadian-American relations. 

Part four concerns itself with the study of international relations in 
the schools, with agencies for adult education, and ‘‘Channels of Inter- 
national Intellectual Contact.’’ The two concluding chapters are de- 
voted to ‘‘The League of Nations and Research’’ and ‘‘ Organization for 
International Intellectual Co-operation.’’ 

While some of the material contained in this volume is not without 
value, it is, neverthless, the conviction of the reviewer that its essentials 
could have been set forth in much simpler, briefer, and more effective 
manner. As it stands the volume is heavy, cumbersome, and exceedingly 
dull, and there is little chance that it will encourage competent students 
to enter the field, if indeed that be its purpose. 

It is also to be noted that while this volume lays great stress on the 
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work of recently formed research organizations and mentions specific 
works and authors that these organizations have assisted, it also passes 
over in silence much of the individual and pioneer work of American 
scholars who have published recently in the field of international! 
relations, 
It would seem in fact that the volume lacks a definitive plan. 
University of Kentucky Pauw H. Crype 


Foreign Bondholders and American State Debts. By Reginald C. Me- 
Grane. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1935. xii + 410 pp 
Bibliography. $4.00.) 

Professor MceGrane’s timely study recalls episodes from the career of 
the United States as a debtor country which the framers of current 
policies toward debtors have tended to ignore. They have not been for. 
gotten by European defaulters upon war debts to this country. There 
are some $350 millions of old state bonds, including interest long-accrwed, 
largely in the hands of European holders, for which some one at some 
time advanced real money. Their existence is at least one minor com- 
plication in the war debt problem; and their story is illuminating for 
the relations of public debtors and creditors. 

This story Professor MeGrane has unravelled with patience and 
thoroughness. With respect to the better-known repudiations, partial or 
complete, by eight southern states of debts incurred by carpet-bag gov- 
ernments, he can rely upon the detailed studies which various historians 
have made of that sordid period. He rightly devotes his principal atten- 
tion to an examination of the defaults which followed the panies of 1837 
and 1839. He has examined diligently published documents of all govern- 
ments concerned, read widely in the newspaper and periodical press, and 
has had the advantage of access to numerous manuscript files of banking 
houses concerned in marketing early state bond issues abroad. From this 
material he has compiled a state-by-state analysis of the circumstances 
of the several defaulted loans, the employment made of the proceeds. 
the conditions under which default or repudiation took place, and sub- 
sequent dealings with the bondholders. 

Professor MeGrane has unravelled the complicated skein of events 
with care. His exposition, however, would make less formidable demands 
upon the reader if he had been willing to draw the threads of each chap- 
ter together in sueccinet summaries. Tabular statements of loans, amounts 
realized, interest paid, dates of default, and final adjustment would also 
have been of assistance in following the narrative. 

It is clear that there was much to be said in equity on behalf of the 
defaulting states. If the state governments rushed improvidently int 
debt, the bond purchasers were at least greedily reckless. In some cases 
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»roceeds of loans never reached the states at all, but were embezzled by 
agents or lost in the failure of financial agents with the turn of the 
business eyele. It was a frequent contention that bonds were issued irreg- 

larly, at unauthorized prices, or in disregard of other legal and con- 
stitutional requirements. In most cases the state eredit was pledged as a 
contingent liability for a bank or a canal or railway enterprise, so that 
tax levies for payment of interest and principal were not thought of 
yntil the failure of the projects. In the case of many Reconstruction debts 
the entire project was nothing but a racket with no honest intention of 
employing capital constructively. 

MeGrane follows in detail the propaganda and lobbying of the bond- 
holders which in many cases was successful in securing complete or 
partial resumption of payments. In the case of Mississippi he thinks that 
more alert action on the part of the bondholders would have yielded an 
advantageous compromise. Various suggestions have been made since the 
World War for settlement, including the old one of federal assumption. 
McGrane does not commit himself definitely as to any of these, although 
he seems to feel with Taft that the United States should no longer refuse 
to admit these claims to arbitration. It is clear that he regards attitudes 
of hostile intransigeanece on the part of holders of defaulted public 
bonds as likely to be self-defeating. 

Wellesley College LELAND HAMILTON JENKS 


History of the United States. Vol. 1, Enlarged Edition, 1492-1865. By 
Asa Earl Martin. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1934. xiii +- 957 pp. 
Maps and bibliography. $4.00.) 

In this enlarged edition, most of the approximately one hundred and 
fifty added pages have been devoted to new material dealing with the 
colonial period. The complete volume, embracing the period from 1492 
to 1565, is rather extensive, consisting of over nine hundred fifty pages 
as compared with volume two dealing with the period since the Civil 
War and of seven hundred pages in length. One is given the impression 
that the author intends to allow this seemingly unbalanced treatment to 
stand. Such subjects as the European background to colonization; the 
geographical discoveries and explorations in the Americas in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; the founding of the English colonies; the polit- 
ical, economic, and social conditions in the colonies; the rise and fall of 
New France; preliminaries of the American Revolution; and, the War 
for Independence, comprise the enlargement of the first volume. A few 
short sections have been deleted from the original edition, for example: 
The Demoeraey of 1783, and the Society of the Cincinnati. 

The author, in keeping with the general subject of his original vol- 
ume —the national period of American history — has intentionally al- 
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lowed the pages covering the colonial period to serve as an introduction, 
Under such consideration there is justification for stressing the American 
scene, notwithstanding the fact that only two pages are devoted to the 
old British colonial system (pp. 97-98). However, one is disappointed jn 
finding a pronounced tendency to enumerate the faults of the British 
colonial policy and consequently slighting any advantages which the 
colonies possessed as members of the empire. Contending that the dom- 
inant force in American history has been expansion, the author has 
projected this theme back into the colonial period, yet, at the same time, 
has devoted ample attention to all other forces, political, economic, social, 
and cultural. In keeping with the desire to give a minimum of detailed 
facts, especial emphasis has been placed upon the interpretation and 
coordination of materials. 

In spite of the brevity into which one is forced in a general survey, 
the contents do reflect the gist of some recent research. The format is 
quite orthodox and the style rather simple and straightforward. A dozen 
excellent maps on the colonial period, up-to-date and revised bibliog- 
raphies on all chapters, and a revised index are other notable features of 
the new volume. 


W.R.U. Roy Marvin Rospins 


Canadian History: A Syllabus and Guide to Reading. By Reginald 
George Trotter. (Toronto, Canada: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, 1934. xiv + 193 pp. $1.75.) 

Prior to the beginning of the last decade little interest in the United 
States was manifested in the study of Canadian history. Any knowledge 
of Canada that the American student was offered was in courses dealing 
with the British Empire or the foreign relations of the United States 
Perhaps now and then a student would do a term paper or a master’s 
thesis or possibly a doctor’s dissertation upon some angle of the history 
of Canada, but there was seldom any serious attempt made to study the 
historical evolution of the country as such. 

Canada’s role in the World War and active participation in world 
politics thereafter, however, attracted considerable attention in the 
United States. It was suddenly realized that the Dominion was not mere- 
ly another British colony, but a nation of importance and of unique sig- 
nificance. Gradually a number of the leading colleges and universities 0! 
the United States became interested in the study of the Dominion’s lhis- 
tory and introduced into their curricula courses with Canada as the 
central theme. 

The late Professor E. D. Adams, Stanford University, was one of the 
first American scholars to glimpse the value of such courses; and it was 
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he who secured the services of Professor Trotter, the author of the book 
under review, to teach Canadian history at Stanford. 

The first edition of Canadian History was largely Dr. Trotter’s Stan- 
ford syllabus elaborated. It was divided into two main parts: part one, 
being a classified list of books and other printed materials for the read- 
ing and study of Canadian history; and, part two, being a topical out- 
line with lists of selected reading references. 

So successful was this work that when the supply of copies was ex- 
hausted the publishers requested Professor Trotter to prepare a new 
edition — but a new edition somewhat limited. The ‘‘ present depressed 
conditions of publishing’’ made it impossible for the author to revise 
completely. 

Late last fall the new and enlarged Canadian History came off the 
press. In this volume the materials of the original divisions remained 
practically unchanged. There is added, however, a new division: part 
three, which treats of the most valuable contributions to Canadian history 
that have been published since 1926. A discriminating list of works, both 
secondary and source, is here compiled. The present reviewer wishes that 
the author in the revision might have given more critical notes on the 
bibliography included throughout the volume. Such an addition would 
make it more valuable as a guide to reading. 

The first edition of this work served most satisfactorily as a text for 
survey courses in Canadian history. Now revised and expanded, it will 
undoubtedly be of even greater use. 


University of North Dakota JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 


World Civilization. By Hutton Webster and Edgar Bruce Wesley. ( Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. xxiv + 844 pp. Appendices, 
illustrations, maps and charts, and plates. $2.12.) 

One is tempted to state that this volume is a brief résumé of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica compressed into eight hundred pages of text and 
including almost three hundred illustrations, four score maps and charts, 
and two score plates. In addition to all these there are three appendices 

two bibliographical and one a chronological table of events) and a com- 

bination index and pronouncing vocabulary. Nothing seems to be omitted! 

The index might well serve as an ‘‘ask me another’’ test. Here Zeus 

meets Zeppelin while Zwingli, Zeno, and Zoroaster compete for a place 

with Zollverein. Xerxes finds his place before X-rays. Trotsky separates 
the troubadours from Troy. Sennacherib lies between the Sepoys and 

Seneca. Raphael follows Rameses and railroads. Rodin is bounded by 

Rockefeller and the Song of Roland. Regium follows Reformation and 

precedes the Reign of Terror. Réntgen is between Romulus Augustulus 
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and Franklin Roosevelt. P’u Yi stands between the Puritans and th, 
Pyramids. Appendix C which gives the chronological table opens wi; 

the information that written records were first kept in Egypt e. 3400 B 

and closes with the entry for 1933 A.D., ‘‘Hitler became dictator \; 
Germany.’ Standing half-way between these two entries is the statemen: 
that Jamestown was settled in 1607. This gives an estimate of the om 
phasis in the text. American history is woven into the narrative very 
effectively in the latter half of the volume. It is mentioned in approx 
imately one-tenth of the sections into which the book is divided. T), 
book is interesting for those who know something more about the events 
mentioned than is given in the text. It is for the teacher who uses it as 
a basic text to determine whether it can be made interesting for those for 
whom it is intended. At all events the authors should not be held respon. 
sible for the compressing of the material when that is a condition im. 
posed upon them. There are a few typographical errors and several stat: 
ments which will no doubt be challenged by specialists. In general it js 
an excellent book if this is the kind of book that is wanted. 





W.R.U. Jacos C. Meyer 
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The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was duly held at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25-27, 1935. At the 
business session, Louis Pelzer, of the State University of Iowa, was 
elected president of the association and E, Merton Coulter, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Walter B. Prichard, Louisiana State University, and 
Christopher B. Coleman, Indiana State Library, were elected to the exec- 
utive committee for three years. William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, James G. Randall, University of Illinois, and Arthur P. Whitaker, 
Cornell University, were appointed members of the board of editors of 
the Misstssipp1 VALLEY Historica Review. 

The association has accepted the offer of the University of Texas to 
meet at Austin next spring and take part in the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the independence of Texas. President Pelzer 
has appointed Charles W. Ramsdell, University of Texas, as chairman of 
the local committee on arrangements for the Austin meeting, and Carl S. 
Driver, Vanderbilt University, as chairman of the program committee. 
Dwight L. Dumond, University of Michigan, has been designated liason 
officer to arrange for the program of the mid-winter session with the 
American Historical Association at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The program committee invites suggestions from members as to papers 
that might be presented in these sessions. These may be sent to Professors 
Driver and Dumond, respectively. Likewise, James G. Randall, chairman 
of the nominating committee for the ensuing year, will welcome sugges- 
tions that will be helpful to his committee. 


The Report of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934, includes the formal report of the librarian, and the re- 
port of the division of manuscripts, as well as reports of the other divi- 
sions of the library. Among the items listed in the report of Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson, chief of the division of manuscripts, are: the ac- 
quisition of 57 Madison Manuscripts, photostats of Monroe Manuscripts, 
enjamin Harrison Papers, Ewing Papers, 177 Bryan Papers, the public 
papers of Charles Evans Hughes, papers and letters of William Car- 
michael, forty-five manuscripts concerning the Yazoo land grants of the 
state of Georgia, photostat of a ciphered letter of John Marshall to 
President John Adams on the X. Y. Z. Mission, the extensive manuscript 
of Sir Augustus Foster, secretary in Anthony Merry’s legation at Wash- 
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ington, 1803-1806, the original text of the autobiography of Mrs. John 
H. Eaton, the sales ledger of Jacob Gideon, of Gideon and Wells, printers 
to Congress, additional Caton papers, a scrapbook of George Alfred 
Townsend, and 1,000 letters and papers of Thomas F. Bayard. 

The division of manuscripts in the Library of Congress reports th 
following among its recent accessions: Photostat of Friends’ Book of 
Records, Chuckatuck, Nansemond County, Virginia, 1684 to 1755, 532 
papers of Thomas Amory (1682-1728) and Thomas Amory (1762-1825 . 
forty-five papers of John Singleton Copley, 1767 to 1799; photostats of 
papers of William Henry Harrison, 1819 to 1847; eighteen papers o; 
Andrew Jackson, 1795 to 1840; papers of Joseph Sewell, collector o! 
customs, Bath, Maine, 1834 to 1841; diary of Augustus Burbank’s jour. 
ney from Illinois to California in 1849; four letters from Robert ( 
Winthrop to George Ashmun, 1860; narrative of Lucius Chittenden, 
register of the United States Treasury, giving an account of the signing 
in haste of United States government bonds in 1864; papers of Frederick 
Sewall, of Civil War period; Gist Blair Collection, papers of the Blair 
and Woodbury families (Montgomery Blair, Francis P. Blair, Levi 
Woodbury, ete.) ; and papers of Henry T. Rainey. 


Dr. R. D. W. Connor, national archivist, announces that the building 
for the Archives of the United States will probably be ready for oceu- 
paney by July, 1935. The newly appointed National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission held its first meeting January 29, 1935. Members of 
the commission, in addition to Dr. Connor, are: William E. Dodd, Dumas 
Malone, St. George L. Sioussat, Hunter Miller, Colonel W. D. Smith. 
Captain Dudley W. Knox, and J. Franklin Jameson. 


The fifty-first annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology for 
1933-1934, as prepared by its chief, M. W. Sterling, lists the systematic 
researches, editorial work and publications, library service, illustrations. 
and collections achieved during the period reported upon. 


The Agricultural History Society held its seventeenth annual dinner 
in Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 7. At this meeting Edwin F. Gay. 
Harvard University, spoke on ‘‘The Interrelation of the English Agr- 
cultural and Industrial Revolutions.”’ 


The twentieth anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History is to be celebrated in Chicago, Illinois, September ”. 
1935. Dr. Carter G. Woodson, director, announces extensive preparation 
for this celebration of an association which may credit itself with the 
publication of items on almost every aspect of Negro life and history. 
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Among recent aequisitions of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission are: the journal of William MacLean on a trip from Lincoln 
County, North Carolina to Nashville, Tennessee, 1811, and an addition of 
988 letters to the large John Gray Blount Collection. Among the latter 
are several from William Blount in Tennessee. 


The joint meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association and the 
Annual History Conference of the University of Pittsburgh, was held 
at Pittsburgh, April 19 and 20, 1935. The program of the general con- 
ference included the following papers: ‘‘The Personality of Provost 
William Smith,’’ by Mrs. Charles Shuttock Fox; ‘‘The Churches as 
Agencies of Social Control on the Western Pennsylvania Frontier,’’ by 
Dr. Marian Silveus; ‘‘The Establishment of the Presbyterian Church in 
Pittsburgh,’’ by Rev. William W. McKinney. At the Friday evening 
dinner papers were presented on ‘‘The Constitutional Struggle in Penn- 
sylvania, 1776-1790,’’ by Burke M. Hermann, ‘‘ Early Laneaster County 
Polities,’’ by Philip S. Klein; ‘‘The Anti-Masonie Movement in Western 
Pennsylvania,’’ by J. Cutler Andrews. There was also a conference on 
archives and research and one on the teaching of social studies. At 
the Saturday luncheon a paper on ‘‘ Western Pennsylvania and the 
Opening of the Mississippi,’’ was presented by Miss Helen Kiester and 
at the Saturday dinner Arthur P. Whitaker of Cornell University read 
a paper on ‘‘ Territorial Expansion and National Interest in the Age of 
Jefferson and Hamilton.’’ An outstanding feature of the program was 
the challenging lecture by Vilhjalmar Stefansson on the real discoverer 
of America, 

Recent acquisitions of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
include: original record books of the Association of Soldiers and Sailors 
of the War of 1812 Residing in Western Pennsylvania, 1857-64; official 
papers relating to the Sixty-first Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers; 
and files of the Butler American Citizen, 1863-67, and the Butler Eagle, 
1870-1906. 


The January, 1935 issue of the Ohio State Archaeological and Histor- 
wal Quarterly represents a metamorphosis for that publication both in 
appearance and content. The new buff covers and creamy dull paper 
lend a decidedly dignified impression. Confidence in the future of the 
quarterly is inspired by the names listed in the new editorial set-up 
with a ‘‘Board of Editors’’ ineluding Robert C. Binkley, Western 
Reserve University; Beverley W. Bond Jr., University of Cincinnati; 
Clarence E. Carter, editor of Territorial Papers, Washington; Albert 
T. Volwiler, Ohio University; Carl Wittke, Ohio State University; and 
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Henry C. Shetrone, Ohio State Museum. Harlow Lindley continues as 
editor and Clarence L. Weaver is the new editorial assistant. 

Articles in this issue, in accordance with the plan outlined by the 
editor in his foreword, represent a variety of historical material done j) 
moderate length and inelude: ‘‘ Exeavation of the Reeve Village Sit, 
Lake County, Ohio,’’ by Emerson F. Greenman; ‘‘Three Aspects 
Economie Life in Cincinnati from 1815 to 1840,’’ by Maurice F. Ney 
feld; ‘‘The Naming of the City of Cineinnati,’’ by Edgar E. Hume: 
‘*Robert Hamilton Bishop, Pioneer Educator,’’ by James H. Rodabaugh- 
and ‘‘An Eddy in the Western Flow of American Culture,’’ by Jesse 
Hi. Shera. These are illustrated with full page plates. There is also ; 
especially useful ‘‘Index to Materials for the Study of Ohio History,” 
as found in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Py) 
lications, and compiled by William D. Overman. A half a dozen brie! 
book reviews and a few notes complete the number. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society held its sem 
centennial meeting Tuesday, April 23, 1935 at Columbus, Ohio. At th 
afternoon session, John F. Carlisle spoke on ‘‘The Society, A Half Cen 
tury of Progress’’; Major Norman A. Imrie of the Columbus Dispate/ 
gave an address, and a memorial plaque, the work of Mary Elizabeth 
Cook, commemorating the Charles B. Galbreath Newspaper Collection 
was unveiled. At the evening session, Dr. R. D. W. Connor, nationa 
archivist, presented an address. 

The March issue of Museum Echoes contains a list of ‘‘ Little Maga 
zines in Ohio,’’ prepared by Clarence L. Weaver. This issue also con 
tains an article on ‘‘ Henry Mallow — Was He Ohio’s First Child?” by 
Clara G. Mark. This article is continued in the April issue of the 
publication. 

The annual report for 1934 of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio contains the report of Miss Eleanor S. Wilby, librarian, a 
list of donors, the president’s and the treasurer’s reports, and a list of 
members. 


Included among the Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Indiana Ilis 
tory Conference, which was held at Indianapolis, December 7-5, 154, 
is an article on, ‘‘ Indiana in Contention between France and England, - 
by Theodore C. Pease. 


The William Henry Smith Memorial Library, which started organiza 
tion at Indianapolis about a year ago, now reports its material available 
for use. Its field of interest, according to the librarian, Miss Floren 
Venn, is rare Americana with special emphasis on the history of the (d 
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Northwest and the state of Indiana. Two recent acquisitions of the 
library are a set of Maximilian’s Travels with English text and atlas of 
s1 plates in full color, and Say’s American Conchology in parts with the 


original wrappers for each part. 

‘Early Architects and Builders of Indiana,’’ by Lee Burns (Indiana 
Historical Society Publications, 11, no. 3) describes in an interesting 
narrative, made graphic by numerous illustrations, the history of some 
of Indiana’s early builders and buildings. 


The Illinois State Historical Society Transactions, for the year 1934, 
include the following papers which were presented at the annual meet- 
mg, May 10-11, 1934: ‘‘Oliver Pollock and the Winning of the [Illinois 
Country,’’ by James A. James; ‘‘Lincoln and New Salem: A Study in 
Environment,’’ by Benjamin P. Thomas; ‘‘A Forgotten Hero: General 
James Daugherty Henry,’’ by Frank E. Stevens; ‘‘Old Jubilee College 
‘and its Founder, Bishop Chase,’’ by Lorene Martin; ‘‘ Albert Taylor 
Bledsoe: Critie of Lincoln,’’ by Harry E. Pratt; and ‘‘ Recording the 
Early Architecture of Illinois in the Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey,’ by Thomas E. O’Donnell. 


The index to the first fifteen volumes of the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, which is being prepared by Miss Lillian Krueger, assistant edi- 
tor, will be published this summer. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has received from George 
W. Wallace, of Eugene, Oregon, some interesting mementoes of a cholera 
epidemie which swept Manchester, England, in the year 1832. 

Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the society, is preparing a series of 
eight lectures on the social history of agriculture in the United States. 
These lectures are to be given on the Commonwealth Fund at the Uni- 
versity College of the University of London early in 1936. 

Louise P. Kellogg, senior research associate of the society, will shortly 
have ready for publication her volume on ‘‘The British Régime in 
Wisconsin.”’ 

Charles E. Brown, director of the State Historical Museum has pre- 
pared a list of the local museums now existing in Wisconsin. He is also 
publishing two new folklore booklets entitled ‘*Cloud Lore,’’ and ‘‘ Gipsy 
Lore,’ for the use of teachers and others attending the 1935 Summer 
Session of the University of Wisconsin. 

The Wiseonsin Archaeological Society held its annual meeting at Mil- 
waukee, March 18, 1935. At this meeting the Lapham Research Medal 
was awarded to Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, T. L. Miller, C. G. Schoewe, and 
A. P. Kannenberg, for their excellent archaeological research and other 
services to the society. 
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The society joined with the Central Section of the American Anthro- 
pological Society in the meeting of the latter at Madison on May 3 and 
4, 1935. 

The January issue of the Wisconsin Archaeologist is devoted to a de- 
scription of a memorial meeting held by the Wisconsin Archaeological 
Society in honor of Mr. George A. West, of Milwaukee, one of its found. 
ers. Mr. West was the author of a number of articles and papers pub- 
lished by the society as well as a monograph on Indian papers and one 
on native copper implements. 


Outstanding among recent accessions of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety is a collection of letters written by Joseph A. Wheelock, an early 
St. Paul journalist, and his wife, together with letters by members 
of his wife’s family, household account books covering the years from 
1851 to 1878, and a diary kept by Wheelock on Colonel William Nobles 
expedition of exploration for an overland route from Minnesota to 
British Columbia. 

The inventory of Minnesota county archives, which was interrupted 
when the CWA terminated, was resumed in January as a project of the 
FERA, and has been completed in thirteen of the eighty-seven counties 
of the state. Ninety-four tracings of township plats showing the Minne- 
sota River route of the Red River Trail from Mendota to Pembina, which 
were made by FERA draftsman under the supervision of the Minnesota 
Historical Survey, have been presented to the society. 

An agent of the Minnesota Historical Society is examining eastern 
newspapers and periodicals in the Congregational Library in Boston for 
letters and articles about Minnesota during the period from 1850 to 1580. 
Material of interest is being noted on calendar ecards which will serve 
as a guide for future photographing. 

The society announces the publication of a Guide to the Personal 
Papers in the Manuscript Collections of the Minnesota Historicud Society, 
compiled by Grace L. Nute and Gertrude W. Ackermann. This is the 
first of a series that will ultimately inelude descriptions of all groups of 
manuscripts in the society’s collections. 

Of timely interest is the twenty-five page pamphlet by Quincy Wright 
entitled ‘‘Where the League of Nations Stands Today’’ (University of 
Minnesota Press, 1934. 25¢). The topie discussed was the fourth of a 
series of lectures given at the University of Minnesota during Interna- 
tional Affairs Week in the summer of 1934. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa and the State University of lowa 
have received, through the codperation of Mr. L. O. Leonard, a valuable 
collection of manuscripts and letters belonging to Thomas C. Durant, 
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railroad promoter and builder. These have been added to the collection 
of railroad materials already deposited at Iowa City by Mr. Leonard. 

The fifteenth annual historical conference met at the State University 
of Iowa, February 1 and 2, 1935. The Friday evening address was given 
by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, of the University of Chicago, on ‘‘The United 
States and the World.’’ During the session on contemporary American 
problems Lester B. Shippee, of the University of Minnesota, spoke on 
‘‘What the Post War Years Have Brought,’’ and George R. Davies, of 
the State University of Iowa, on ‘‘Some Consequences of Economie 
Change.”’ 

A summary of the extra session ‘‘ Legislation of the Forty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ilowa,’’ November 6, 1933 to March 12, 1934, has been 
drawn up by Jaeob A. Swisher and issued as No. 7 of Iowa Monograph 
Series (lowa City: State Historical Society of Iowa, 1934). The pamphlet 
presents briefly the essential features of the laws passed and appropria- 
tions made concerning such matters as taxation, liquor control, emer- 
geney relief, schools, ete. 


The Missouri Historical Society lists among its recent acquisitions, 
nine manuseripts and a diary of Major Henry S. Turner (1846-1881), 
which pertain to the history of the Mexican War, the capture of Santa 
Fe, and the Fremont-Kearny controversy; there is also a collection of 
manuscripts dealing with the St. Louis street car strike of June, 1900. 

The annual meeting of the State Historical Society of Missouri was 
held at Columbia, May 9, 1935. Commemorating the Mark Twain Cen- 


tennial, the annual dinner was held at the Mark Twain Hotel in Han- 
nibal, Missouri. 


The Kansas State Historical Society recently added to its newspaper 
collection, ninety issues of the Squatter Sovereign, Atchison’s first news- 
paper, covering the period February 3, 1855 to March 3, 1857. The 
society also acquired a file of the Democratic Platform of Liberty, Mis- 
souri, from March 23 to October 5, 1854. 


The history section of the Oklahoma Educational Association which 
met at Tulsa, February 8, 1935 included the following program as ar- 
ranged by T. H. Reynolds, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege: *‘The Role of History in Civilization,’’ by Watt Stewart, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College ; ‘‘Southwest Society,’’ by Edward 
E. Dale, University of Oklahoma; and ‘‘Southwest History and South- 
west Lore,’’ by J. Frank Dobie, University of Texas. 
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The history department of Colorado College is directing an FERA 
survey of the archival and manuscript materials in the city of Colorad 
Springs and county of El Paso. This survey, which is sponsored by the 
State Historical Society of Colorado, and is under the codérdinating 
direction of the Historical Division of National Park Service, records 
among its discoveries a manuscript record book of the El Paso Claim (C\y} 
of 1859. 


Internal Migration in the United States, by C. Warren Thornthwaite, 
assisted by Helen I. Slentz (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934. $1.00), carefully analyzes and clearly illustrates through 
the aid of numerous maps, graphs, and charts, the problems of popula- 
tion as related to American history and more especially to the current 
depression. According to Carter Goodrich, director of the study of 
population redistribution, who writes the preface, this work brings 
forth two points of pertinence: (1) that there is at present an inadequacy 
of records of internal migration, and (2) that there are dangers in at- 
tempting to place population without reference to past currents of 
migration. 


In the Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association for March, 1935 
there is a provocative review of George Fort Milton’s The Eve of Con- 
flict, by Benjamin P. Thomas. 


The Lincolns in Chicago, by Blaine Brooks Gernon. (Chicago: An- 
carthe Publishers 1934. 64 pp. $1.00), follows the recent fetish to retrace 
the activities of an historical character in chronological order. Thus all 
of Lineoln’s possible contacts, however direct or indirect, with the city 
of Chieago are traced year by year. The connection at some points, there- 
fore, becomes rather far fetched and thin, though the greater number of 
the items enumerated are fairly pertinent, especially the portion which 
discusses the Republican National Convention of 1860, and part two, 
which deals with the story of Lineoln’s widow and children in Chicago. 


A monograph on James R. Doolittle, by James L. Sellers, which ap- 
peared serially in the Wisconsin Magazine of History has now been re- 
paged and reprinted as an 84 page pamphlet. 


A digest of the studies on America’s Capacity to Produce, (1932), and 
America’s Capacity to Consume (1934), has been made by the Brookings 
Institution and published as a separate pamphlet reprint of part two of 
the Report of the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh. 
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The Social Science Research Council Annual Report for the year 1933- 
1934 includes in addition to the formal report proper, a listing of council 
personnel, committees, activities not under committees, research fellows 
in the social sciences, grants-in-aid, financial report, and by-laws. 


Historical Fiction and other Reading References for History Classes 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, which has been compiled by Hannah 
Logasa (McKinley Publishing Company, 1934), contains some very sug- 
gestive titles for collateral reading in United States history. 


The Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1934, as prepared by 
Arthur G. Doughty, Archivist of the Dominion of Canada, contains 
among other items of interest a detailed description of the Jaeques Car- 
tier Anniversary Celebration, with a full page illustration of the replica 
of Jaeques Cartier’s ship, ‘‘La Grande Hermine,’’ which was presented 
to the Canadian government by the government of France. 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. XXVIII, 
1934, part II are composed of the following papers: ‘‘The ‘ Relation of 
a Late Expedition to St. Augustine,’ with Biographical and Bibliograph- 
ical Notes on Isaac and Edward Kimber,’’ by Sidney A. Kimber; ‘‘ Spe- 
cial Collections for the Study of History and Literature in the South- 
east,”’ by Louis R. Wilson and R. B. Downs; ‘‘The Negro in Early 
American Songsters,’’ by S. Foster Damon, and ‘‘Fleury Mesplet: Une 
Etude sur les Commencements de |’ Imprimerie dans la Ville de Mont- 
real,’’ by Aegidius Fauteux. 


Among the abstracts in history from dissertations for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy as aecepted by the Graduate College of the State 
University of Iowa during the period 1927 to 1934 are the following in 
American history: ‘‘The Defense of the Frontier, 1760-1775,”’ by Paul 
0. Carr; ‘‘Joseph Galloway, Politician and Imperial Statesman,’’ by 
Raymond C. Werner; ‘‘Plantation and Parish Libraries in the Old 
South,”’ by William D. Houlette; ‘‘ Economic Aspects of Ukrainian Ac- 
tivity in the United States,’’ by Wasyl Halich; ‘‘The History of Fort 
Kearney,’’ by Lyle E. Mantor; ‘‘The Planter in the Lower South, 1865- 
1580,’ by Charlton W. Tebeau; ‘‘Lincoln’s Attorney General: Edward 
Bates,’’ by Floyd A. MeNeil; ‘‘The Emergence of a New American Col- 
onial Poliey, 1898-1902,’’ by Everett W. Thornton, and ‘‘ American Mili- 


tary Defense and Public Opinion Since the World War,’’ by Edwin 
H. Cates. 
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The Journal of Southern History, the publication of the newly organ- 
ized Southern Historical Association which had its inception at a meet- 
ing in Atlanta, November 2, 1934 and was further crystallized during 
the Washington sessions of the American Historical Association in 
December, presents in its first issue (February, 1935) a most promising 
array of material. Emphasizing as its major objective ‘‘the promotion of 
interest and research in southern history, the collection and preservation 
of the South’s historical records, and the encouragement of state and 
local historical societies in that section to vigorous activity,’’ the initial 
number includes the following scholarly articles: ‘‘Great Britain, the 
United States, and the Negro Seamen Acts, 1822-1848,’’ by Philip M 
Hamer; ‘‘The South as Seen by British Consuls,’’ by Laura A. White; 
‘The Beginning of Printing in Mississippi,’’ by Charles S. Sydnor; and 
‘‘The Propaganda Literature of Confederate Prisons,’’ by William B. 
Hesseltine ; a documentary ‘‘Journal of the First Kentucky Convention, 
Dee. 27, 1784-Jan. 5, 1785,’’ edited by Thomas P. Abernethy; sixteen 
book reviews; and a creditable section of ‘*‘ Historical News and Notices.”’ 
Wendell H. Stephenson, Louisiana State University, is managing editor 
of the publication and Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University, is 
editorial associate. The officers of the association are: E. Merton Coulter, 
University of Georgia, president; Thomas P. Abernethy, University of 
Virginia, vice-president ; and Charles M. Knapp, University of Kentucky, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Among articles published during the late winter and spring monthis 
the following pertain to North Carolina, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania: 
‘‘Negro Sufrage and Fusion Rule in North Carolina,’’ by William 
Alexander Mabry, ‘‘Anti-Jeffersonianism in the Ante-Bellum South,”’ 
by W. G. Bean, ‘‘The Foundation and Failure of the Silk Industry in 
Provincial Georgia,’’ by Marguerite B. Hamer, ‘‘ Unpublished Letters 
from North Carolinians to Washington,’’ ed. by Elizabeth G. McPherson, 
‘*Congressional Districts of North Carolina, 1789-1934,’’ by D. L. Cor- 
bitt, and ‘‘ North Carolina Bibliography, 1933-1934,’’ by Mary L. Thorn- 
ton, in North Carolina Historical Review (April) ; ‘‘West Fincastle — 
Now Kentucky,’’ by Samuel M. Wilson, ‘‘A Bibliography of Kentucky 
Statute Law, 1792-1830,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtrie, and ‘‘ Browsing in 
Our Archives,’’ by Otto A. Rothert, in Filson Club History Quarterly 
(April) ; ‘‘The Know Nothing Party in Pennsylvania,’ by Warren F. 
Hewitt, ‘‘Has the History of the Middle States Been Neglected?’’ by 
Roy F. Nichols, and ‘‘ Pennsylvania Bibliographies,’’ by Henry Putney 
Beers, in Pennsylvania History (April) ; ‘‘ Albert J. Logan — A Men- 
orial,’’ by Robert M. Ewing, ‘‘Colonel Stephen Bayard, His Wife, and 
Their Town,’’ by Richard T. Wiley, and ‘‘Some Scientific and Tecb- 
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nological Contributions to the Glass Industry in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
triet,”’ by Harry S. Hower, in Western Pennsylvania Historical Maza- 
zine (March). 

Items centering about the Old Northwest include: ‘‘The Origin and 
Location of the Firelands of the Western Reserve,’’ by Helen M. Car- 
penter, *‘ Martin Baum,’’ by George A. Katzenberger, ‘‘Seven Prehis- 
torie Sites in Northern Ohio,’’ by Emerson F. Greenman, ‘‘ Dard Hunter, 
the Mountain House, and Chillicothe,’’ by Lloyd Emerson Siberell, ‘‘A 
Bibliography of Dard Hunter,’’ ‘‘ The Proposed Town of Cornish, Ohio,’’ 
by Donald W. Ferguson, ‘‘ John Lewis Roth, the First White Child Born 
in the Moravian Mission at Gnadenhutten,’’ by Harlow Lindley, ‘‘ Diary 
of Amos Glover,’’ edited by Harry J. Carman, ‘‘The Michigan-Indiana- 
Ohio Museums Association,’’ edited by Harlow Lindley, and ‘‘ Marietta 
College and the Ohio Company, a Review of Professor Arthur G. Beach’s 
History.”’ by Wayne Jordan, in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly (April); ‘‘Lineoln’s Visits to Chicago,’’ by Blaine Brooks 
Gernon, and ‘‘ Books and Pamphlets Printed in Chicago, 1835-1850,’’ by 
Douglas C. MeMurtrie, in Bulletin of the Chicago Historical Society 

February); ‘‘The Peoria and Galena Trail and Coach Road and 
the Peoria Neighborhood,’’ by Percival Graham Rennick, ‘‘The In- 
digenous Iron Industry of Illinois,’’ by Aubrey Starke, ‘‘Congrega- 
tionalism in Jacksonville and Early Illinois,’’ by Frank J. Heinl, in 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (January, 1935) ; ‘‘ Hein- 
rich von Rohr and the Lutheran Immigration to New York and Wis- 
eonsin,’’ by Philip von Rohr Sauer, ‘‘Polish Pioneers of Kewaunee 
County,’’ by Lee Weilep Metzner, ‘‘ Experiences of a Frontier Physi- 
cian,’ by F. G. Johnson, ‘‘ Reminiscences of My Sailor Days,’’ by L. W. 
Burch, ‘‘New Glarus in 1850 — Report of Rev. Wilhelm Streissguth,’’ 
(doc.), ‘‘Five years in America (Father Gachet’s Journal)’’ (doe.), in 
Wisconsin Magazine of History (March); ‘‘ Armaments on the Great 
Lakes, 1844’’ (doe.), ed. by Paul Knaplund, in American Historical Re- 
view (April). 

Articles relating to the Trans-Mississippi area are: ‘‘ Recent Disecov- 
eries in Minnesota Prehistory,’’ by Albert Ernest Jenks, ‘‘ Bridges 
Facing East,’’ by Charles M. Gates, and ‘‘Thoreau in Minnesota,’’ by 
John T. Flanagan, in Minnesota History (March) ; ‘‘ William Salter and 
the Slavery Controversy,’’ by Philip D. Jordan, and ‘‘Forty Days with 
the Christian Commission, A Diary by William Salter,’’ in Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics (April) ; ‘‘ Buffalo Hunting with Keokuk,’’ by 
William J. Petersen, and ‘‘Prairie Fires,’’ by Marie Haefner in 
Paimpsest (February) ; ‘‘ Albert Miller Lea,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher, 
“The Naming of Iowa,’’ by Benjamin F. Shambaugh, and ‘‘Iowa in 
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1835,’’ by William J. Petersen, in Palimpsest (March) ; ‘‘The Expedi. 
tion of 1835,’’ by Albert M. Lea, in Palimpsest (April). 

Items dealing with the Southwest include: ‘‘ Ferries in Kansas: Part 
V — Solomon River,’’ by George A. Root, ‘‘A Tour of Indian Agencies 
in Kansas and the Indian Territory in 1870,’’ — conclusion, by William 
Nicholson, ‘‘The Gompers — Allen Debate On The Kansas Industria) 
Court,’’ by Domenico Gagliardo, ‘‘ Kansas History as Published in the 
Press,’’ in Kansas Historical Quarterly (November, 1934) ; ‘‘ Civil Goy- 
ernment and Society in New Mexico in the Seventeenth Century,”’ by 
France V. Scholes, ‘‘The Lineage of Don Diego de Vargas,’’ by J. M 
Espinosa, ‘‘ Forts Robidoux and Kit Carson,’’ by A. B. Reagan, ‘‘ Buell’s 
Expedition into Mexico,’’ by M. L. Crimmins, ‘‘Old Roads and New 
Highways,’’ by Maud D. Sullivan, ‘‘Eugene Manlove Rhodes, 1869- 
1934,’’ by L. B. Bloom, ‘‘A Blossom of Barren Lands,’’ by Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes, ‘‘The Governors of New Mexico,’’ by L. B. Bloom, in 
New Mexico Historical Review (April). 

An article on the Pacifie Coast is: ‘‘The North Pacific Sealing Con- 
vention of 1911,’’ by Thomas A. Bailey in Pacific Historical Review 
(March). 

Articles of a miscellaneous character are: ‘‘The First Beatified Martyr 
of Spanish America,’’ by Herbert Thurston, ‘‘A French Bishop for 
Louisiana (1722-1763),’’ by John Delanglez, in Catholic Historical Re- 
view (January) ; ‘‘ Elkhart Institute Moves To Goshen,’’ by John Umble, 
in Mennonite Quarterly Review (January) ; ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Jesuit 
Reductions in the United States,’? by William P. Donnelly, ‘‘Some Con- 
temporary References to St. Mary’s Mission,’’ by E. Harold Young, 
‘“‘The Organization of the Catholic Church in Central Illinois,” by 
Thomas Cleary, in Mid-America (April). 


A unique tribute to a living historian is the little brochure entitled 
Portrait of an Historian — Edward Potts Cheyney, edited by William 
E. Lingelbach (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935). The frontis- 
piece of this booklet is a photogravure reproduction of a painting of the 
historian which was done by the late Adolph Borie Jr. and is now hang- 
ing in the library of the University of Pennsylvania. The ceremony at- 
tending the presentation of this portrait is recorded along with tributes 
by J. Franklin Jameson and Conyers Read, excerpts from other tributes, 
a curious academic ‘‘last will and testament,’’ a photograph of Professor 
Cheyney in 1904, and finally a chronological bibliography of his writings. 


The Review deeply regrets to note the passing of two eminent lis- 
torians during the past winter. The first, Herman V. Ames, professor 0! 
American constitutional history at the University of Pennsylvania, died 
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February 7 at the age of 69. Professor Ames’s long and fruitful teach- 
‘ng career began at the University of Michigan (1891), was continued 
at Ohio State University (1894-97), and was carried to its fullest measure 
of scholarly influence at the University of Pennsylvania, where, in addi- 
tion to his teaching, his twenty year deanship of the Graduate School 
made a strong impress upon that institution. Dr. Ames won the first 
Justin Winsor Prize with an essay on ‘Proposed Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States.’’ 

Two days later, Nathaniel W. Stephenson, died at the age of 67. Dr. 
Stephenson spent the major portion of his teaching career at the College 
of Charleston; from 1927 he filled the chair bearing his own name at the 
newly founded Seripps College at Claremont. His most notable works in 
history are Lincoln (1922), Nelson W. Aldrich (1930), three volumes in 
the Chronicles of America, Texas and the Mexican War (1921), Abraham 
Lincoln and the Union (1918), and The Day of the Confederacy (1919). 
Last year his two volume History of the American People appeared. He 
left an unfinished manuscript of a life of Washington. 

Another veteran historian who died during the same month was Lyon 
G. Tyler, ex-president of William and Mary College, and the son of 
John Tyler, tenth president of the United States. He died on February 
12 at the age of 81. He was the publisher and editor of the William and 
Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine and later of Tyler’s Quar- 
terly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, the editor of Narratives of 
Early Virginia, 1606-1625 (1907), and author of The Letters and Times 
of the Tylers (1884-96) and The English in America, 1580-1652 (1904). 


Among recent activities and projects in the historical field may be 
noted the following: Mareus L. Hansen, of the University of Illinois, 
gave a series of lectures at the University of London on the ‘‘ History of 
American Immigration’’; Franklin F. Holbrook has been promoted to 
the position of director of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania; Francis B. Simkins, of the State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Virginia, has nearly completed a study of ‘‘The Women of the Con- 
federacy’’?; W. 8S. Jenkins, of the University of North Carolina, has in 
press a volume entitled, ‘‘Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South: An 
Historical and Analytical Study of the Mind of the Slaveholder’’; Mack 
Swearingen, of Tulane University, is working on a biography of John 
MeDonogh. Tulane University recently acquired some five thousand doe- 
uments relating to MeDonogh which Professor Swearingen will use in 
his research. 


The following summer migrations have come to the attention of the 
Review: Charles S. Sydnor of the University of Mississippi will teach at 
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Duke University ; Walter B. Posey of Birmingham-Southern College wil! 
teach at the University of Alabama during the first term of the sum. 
mer session; Henry T. Shanks of Birmingham-Southern College wil! 
teach at Emory University ; Walter P. Webb of University of Texas wil! 
be at Harvard University ; Henry S. Commager of New York University 
will teach at Columbia University ; A. C. Krey of the University of Min. 
nesota will teach in the University of Pittsburgh; Harold Grimm | 

Capital University will teach at West Virginia University, summer 
session, second term; H. H. Simms of Ohio State University will teach 
at West Virginia University, summer session, second term; Howard 
Robinson, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Miami University, has been 
appointed professor of English history at Ohio State University and 
will begin his duties with the summer quarter; Edward E. Dale of the 
University of Oklahoma will teach at Ohio State University; Julius W 
Pratt of the University of Buffalo will be at Chicago University ; Frederic 
L. Paxson of the University of California, Berkeley, will be at the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin; Cardinal Goodwin of Mills College will be at the 
University of Colorado; A. C. Wilgus, George Washington University, 
will teach at the University of Missouri; Charles W. Ramsdell Univer. 
sity of Texas will teach at the University of Missouri; H. B. Gambrel of 
Southern Methodist University will be at the University of Texas; Louis 
B. Schmidt of Iowa State College will be at the University of Texas; 
William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt University will be at the University ot 
Texas; John C. Parish of the University of California, Los Angeles, wil! 
teach at the Berkeley branch; David 8. Muzzey of Columbia University 
will be at the University of California, Los Angeles, and Mareus W 

Jernegan of Chicago University will be at the University of Washington 
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